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" Every British subject who can express his thoughts in writing, 
may be considered as having some influence on public affairs, and 
on the policy of his country. Public measures he may blame, if he 
do it with decency ; which every man will do, who does it with a 
good design. Plans of improvement he may propose ; and advice 
he may suggest to the greatest persons in the kingdom. And, if his 
reasons be good, they cannot fail, in a free country like this, to draw 
attention,** 

Dr. Beattie's Moral Science^ Part III. § 849. 



The Jluthor of the following Address begs leave to preseiit a copy 
of it to 

on account of some remarks therein on some of the Measures rC" 
commended in Earl Stanhope* s political Publications, for the adop^ 
tion of the Legislature, and which, in his Lordship* s conscientious 
conviction, " would be most conducive to the public security and 
welfare,** and thai " it is only by such measures** — *' that this 
country can hope to escape from the evils which it now suffers, and 
from the still greater evils with which it is threatened.** 



See page 93, &c., for Remarks on the Reduction of Debts. 

130, Note ♦ for Remarks on the Commutation of Tithes. 
132, Note t Ditto Ditto. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following Address was begun to be printed last j^prily the 
Author fully expecting it would be completed to present to Earl 
Stanhope upon tJie day on which it is datedy namely y the \3th of 
Ma]j ; but after a few sheets had been printed^ some unexpected and 
unavoidable occurrences called off the Author^ s attention from the 
subjecty and caused several months^ delay in the printing^ so that the 
last sheet could not be completed until the present months Marchy 
1831. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
PHILIP HENRY EARL STANHOPE. 



May it please your Lordship, 
If a perRon tells me lliat he tliiiiks I hnvc r 



con! 
I that 

to 



May 13, 1830. 
lade an atleropt lo 
defraud liim, and if, after all my endeavours lo convince him to the 
contrary, lie tells me that he still adheres lo the same opinion, and 
that he has consulted with knowing and experienced persons on the 
ilyect of the accusation, and that they say his opinion is right : if 
ich an accusation be broufi;ht against any one, and if the accuser 
:Iine lo withdraw his charge, then for tlie accused person openly la 
friiite the cliarge, is the only course which he has left to counteract 
injury which it niay have already done lo him in the opinion of 
Other persons, and to forelay and intercept its future working against 
him both openly and in the dark. 

Whosoever is wrongfully accused of any crime, is morally entitled 
to make it known as widely as he can that he is not guilty.' Guilty 
or not guilty, it is not justice to condemn without trial ; it is not 
justice to mulct and brand the accused without his having " licence" 
(openly) " lo answer for himself concerning the crime laid against 
him." 

■ Tliere is tio [ijjlit of which tlie people of tliese kingdoms arc more 
jealous (^ays Ur. llualtic) than llie lilieity nf the press. This is a good 
secnriCy againEt oppression, aui! auswera lUHay other excellent purfioses. 
If a mau he injuiiODely treated, in a case in ivhicli the law cau give him no 
redress, (which will sometimes happeu,) he may lay the matter before the 
public. And this teachei men lo be attentive botli to iheir own conduct 
and to the rights of their nelglibour. — Beattie's Moral Scimee, Sect. 848, 
849, abridged, See Vol. II. p. 235, 2ud edition, EdinhurBh, 1B07. 



To apply these remarkF! to the subject of discussion in the follow- 
ing pages. — In the year 1817 your Lordship put into my hand your 
Map, which was made for your Grandfather in 1776, containing the 
whole of your Kentish Estates, with an order to revise and correct it 
according to the altered slate of the Property in 1817. In about 
a month after the Map had been altered and returned to you, your 
Lordship told me I had given you great satisfaclion, and soon after- 
wards you ordered my bill. But after you had received the bill 
nearly a year, and upon my waiting on your Lordship respecting 
some parish business, about which you had desired to see me, your 
Lordship look (he occasion to lell me that I had charged a great 
deal too high a price for my work, and that I had measured a great 
deal more land than was needful, to make the corrections wiiich 
you required. I then did my endeavour to vindicate my con- 
duct; but your Lordship did not pay my bill, and not hearing 
from you for three montlis after this interview, I wrote to you, 
and repealed my explanations: to which your Lordship repUed, 
declaring your adherence (o the opinions you had before expressed 
to me on the subject ; and, also, that you bad been informed by 
persons of much knowledge and experience on these subjects, that 
the charges contained in my bill were exorbitant. Your Lordship 
found fault also with the charges of some other items in my bill ; and 
after intimating that you had many other observations to make on 
the charges contained i[i my bill, concluded by saying, you thought 
that, in justice to yourself, and for my satisfaction, my bill ought 
to be referred to Arbitration. 

I accepted your proposal, and your Lordship appointed a Referee 
on your behalf; but the Arbitration never look place, and my bill 
remained unpaid unlil 1829, nearly twelve years af\er tbe work was 
done. The question never went to trial ; and although your Lord- 
ship at length paid my bill, you have not withdrawn your accusa- 
tions : unless, therefore, I make known my defence to my neigh- 
bours, in the face of my Accuser, and in the face of every one 
else, and satisfactorily account for the delay, and why, at last, I 
did not meet the Charge, wliat can my neighbours conclude, but 
thai I had no valid defence to make, and thai your Lordship had 



I dropped the Inquiry oul of pure clemency and grace — that after 
I yout Lordship had made use of the raouey eleven years and eleven 
I faontbs '* in justice to yourse/^," ihen out of sheer regard for ray 
•* salisfaetion" your Lordship had waved the proposed Arbitration, 
I paid my bill, and let me escape ? 

The construction that will be put upoD your Lordship's accusa- 
' tions is, that I am doubly unconscionable ; that, in the first place, I 
prolonged the job to increase the chai^, and llien charged at an 
esorbitant rate for the whole work done. I am, therefore, bound to 
use every endeavour to turn the tables against your Lordship ; I am 
bound to repel these charges, and to convince my neighbours that it 
is NOT that 1 have no conscience, but that, on this subject, your 
Lordship has an wntrustworthy judgment To clear my credit 
I am bound, tny Lord, to shew lo my neighbours, that it was not 
nllimately my fault that the question between us did not go to trial, 
and that I have only this course left to counteract the baneful etTecte 
of your Lordship's unfounded opinion of my conduct, on the opi- 
nions of other persons, and as the only chance which I have to rectify 
your own. 

With these impressions I subscribe myself, as in my last letter to 

I yaur Lordship, 

^^^Ag Faithfully your Lordship's, &c., &c., 

^^^^^ Abraham Baheiam. 

^^^HPe THE RIG 

m^M Mv Loi 
^ ^ It is now 



Copy of a Letter 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE PHILIP HENRV EARL STANHOPE, 

Dated May 28, 1829. 
My Lord, 
It is now full ten years since 1 addressed your Lordship on the 
I subject of our disagreement respecting my Remapping Chevening 

Park. My letter of explanation, dated Dec. 7th, 1818, not proving 
satisfactory to your Lordship, your Lordship replied by a letter from 
Mr. Fletcher, dated the 31st of the same month, which letter con- 
tained a rrpetilion of your former objections to my bill, and your 



i. 




adlierence lo tliem ; also a suogestion to refer the matter of disagree- 
ment between us to be settled by Arbitration. In reply to which, I 
wrote a note to Mr, Fletcher, the 19th August, 1819, in which I 
signitied my willingness to accede to your Lordship's proposal, and 
apologized for the delay of my answer. 

Some time after this Mr. Fletcher informed me that your Lordship 
intended to appoint a Mr. Scott, a Land Surveyor, in Surrey, to be 
an Arbitrator on your Lordship's bebalf. It was not, however, until 
the middle of the ensuing winter that I heard any farther on the 
subject, when Mr. Fleiciier informed me ihat Mr. Scott had accepted 
t!ie appointnienl. The weaiher being very severe, and a deep snow 
on the ground, when I received this intimation, it was agreed between 
Mr. Fletcher and myself, that the Arbitration should stand over until 
the following spring, of 1820. From lhat lime of communication 
with Mr. Fletcher, however, the affair rested without any stir or 
notice taken on either side, until the 10th July, 1827, a period of 
full seven years, when I wrofe to Mr. Fletcher as follows : 



Sib, July 10, 1837. 

As the dispute between Earl Stanhope and myself respecting the 
remeasuring of Chevening Park lias never been settled, I beg you to 
inform Earl Stanhope, lhat I should now be very glad to have ihe 
matter brought to a conclusion. Although I have been allowed an 
indefinite time for my defence, and although I have deferred to meet 
the charge against me for so long a period, I could have wished to 
delay the matter a month longer, not being in very good health. 
But having been told that Earl Stanhope is expected to leave Che- 
vening (o proceed (o the continent before that time, and lo stay there 
several months, and if the Arbitration does not take place before his 
Lordship's departure, it is probable it will not suit me before next 
summer — I should be glad lo have the Arbitration before his Lord- 
ship goes, if that will be agreeable to Earl Stanhope. 
I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

Abraham Babham. 
To Mt. Joseph Fletcher, Chevening, 



In consequence of the above note of (he lOth of July, 1S27, Mr. 
Flelcher called on me on the Hth, with a message from Earl Slan- 
hope, to say ihat his Lordship waa veiy sorry (hat I had been kept 
oul of my money ; but that it was my own fault ; that his Lordship 
was then expecting to leave England so shortly that he could not 
attend to the business at present, but that in the mean time 1 might 
have money upon account, and that his Lordship would attend to 
the Arbitration as soon as he returned ; but that he did not see why 
we could not settle the matter by ourselves. To this I replied, that 
the delay of urging the proposed Arbitration was attributable to cir- 
cumstances of my own, but that the settling the business by ourselves 
rested with Earl Stanhope ; that his Lordship had accused me of 
doing more work than was ordered, and of charging him an exor- 
bitant price for what I had done. This, I lold Mr. Fletcher, I did 
not admit, and therefore I could see no way of settling the matter by 
owrsth-ca consistently with my credit ; that I declined taking any 
money on account, since my claim was disputed ; I preferred letting 
the matter rest until 1 hadprovedmy due. 

Your Lordship returned to England either in the ensuing winter 
or early in the year 1828, and continued here until last autumn; 
but I heard not from you, not a word about going into the proposed 
Arbitration. On the 10th of September last I wrote to Mr. Fletcher 
to remind your Lordship of your promise. The following is a copy 
of my note : 



- Sib, September 10, 1823. 

As it was not convenient to Earl Stanhope that the proposed Ar- 
bitration, respeaing the difference between us, should take place 
when I wrote to you on the subject last summer, I now write to re- 
quest the favour of you to remind his Lordship on the subject, and 
to say that it will much oblige me if his Lordship will liave the 
goodness to lake the matter into consideration, and that the Arbitra- 
tion may take place aa soon as it will be agreeable to his Lordship. 
1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Abraham Bahham. 
■pkFk-Uilwf.Chvvcnimj. 
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On (he 15th of itie same month Mr. Fletcher called on me in con- 
sequence of the above note, which he said he liad shewn to Eaii 
Stanhope. Mr. Fletcher then sakl to me, " I have a proposition to 
make lo you which may render the proposed Arbitrdlion unneces- 
sary ; it is not, however, of Earl Stanhope's su^esling, but it was a 
llioughl altogether of my own, which 1 told his Lordship I would go 
and mention to you, and hear if it met your approval." I replied, 
I have a question which I wish, in the 6rst place, to ask you : Caa 
you inform me whelher Earl Stanhope slill adheres to his opinion 
that I have charged him for measuring more land than his Lordship 
authorized me to measure for him ? Upon this inquiry Mr. Fletcher 
produced a paper containing a long list of objections by t/out Lord- 
ship to the remcaguTiitg of the Park and other lands, and also to my 
rate of charges, I asked Mt. Fletcher for this paper, but he replied, 
he "bad no instructions for that," that he " was only directed to 
read it to me." i had been under an expectation that Mr. Fletcher 
would call on me in consequence of my note, and had anticipated 
that probably his reply to my question would be, " Earl Stanhope 
stili adheres to his former opinions." I had, therefore, previously 
written down some remarks for the purpose, in that case, lo read lo 
Mr. Fletcher. The following is a copy of the same ; 

" In the letter which I received from Mr. Fletcher, dated the 30th 
of December, 1818, slated therein lo have been written by Earl 
Stanhope's (fesire, in alluding 10 the renieasuring of Chevening Park, 
it is asserted, that there did not exist any necessity whatever to re- 
meaauie the whole Park. I have charged Earl Stanhope for mea- 
suring the whole Park, yet, 1 contend, that I have not charged for 
measuring more land than Earl Stanhope himself gave me authority 
to meastire. If, therefore, his Lordship's opinion remains unchang- 
ed upon thai point, we are still ibereon at issue, and it will be for 
me to make good my assertion to the satisfaction of die Referees if 1 
can ; bul until ihat point is settled all discussion, as to the justice of 
my charges for remeasurcment, 1 consider premature." 

Mr. Fletcher's aforesaid letter concludes as follows : 

" Earl Stanhope has not delayed the payment of your Bill on ac- 
count of the * niagiiitude' of the charge as you suppose, but on ac- 
count of the charges appearing lo him unreasonable and exorbitant. 
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He has many otlit^r observations to make on the cliargus contained 
your Bill, and he thinks ibat, in justice to himself and for your 
■latisfaclion, your Bill ought lo be referred to Arbitration," 

With respect to Earl Stanhope's jusiifi cation,* there cannot be 
.ft question as to his Lordship's being entitled to investigate any 
il^im on him which, in his opinion, is unjust, any more than there 
of my right to satisfy his Lordship (if I can) that his oplnioa of the 
bitancy of my claim is unfounded. When Earl Sianhope first 
pprized me of his objection to my charges, his Lordship intimated 
ight to make an abatement ; but I am not conscious of 
i?ing commiiled any wrong, and therefore 1 cannot accede to any 
:h requisition as a mailer of right. 

One of Earl Stanhope's motives for suggesting a reference to Ar- 
lilration was for my satisfaction. I take this as a matter of kindness, 
well as of justice, on the part of Earl Sianhope : at the same time, 
beg leave to assure his Lordship, that he cannot he more de- 
o satisfy me of the justice of his opinions, than lam to satisfy 
Lordship of the rectitude of my conduct : but I must be free to 
and it is with no little regret, that the longer I have thought on 
ubject, the more I have despaired of being able lo convince his 
Iship that he is in error, bi/ atty other course than by an appeal 
to ArhUration — the course which, from the first, his Lordship's re- 
gard for justice prompted him spontaneously to suggest. 1 copied 
that paper for Mr. Fletcher, and which he promised to lay before 
your Ixirdship. 

I have stated above, that Mr, Fletcher said he had a proposition 
to make, with a view of obviating the proposed Arbitration, but 
which he added was altogether a suggestion of his own, and which 
he had told your Lordship he would try if it met my approval. It 
appeared that Mr, Fletcher, actuated by the amicable desire lo put 
end to a controversy, in which he had set it down as a matter of 

> Earl Stanbope could not be blamable in objecting lo a charge wlikb 
appeared " to him nnreasonablc and exorbitant," nor for refiuing; Cu pay a 
demand witliout investigation, if it a|ipeared to him uujoat ; bat, whether 
htn Lordship oaghl to have been aatislied niih my explanations, and to hnve 
my tnll without giving me further trouble, is quite aiiutlier aflah: 
whicli wt ditter. 



course, that yonr Lordship was in the right, and iliat I was in liie 
wrong, had volunleered to sound me il' 1 was willing to compromise, 
by making an abatement of «y charges. This 1 told Mr. Fletcher I 
would not listen to ; and that I should have done the same if the 
proposal had been to pay ihe full amount of my Bill. Ahhough it 
appears to your Lordship that " the chai^ea contained in my bill 
are unreasonable and exorbitanl," I contend that your Lordship is in 
error, and ibat your Lordship has had the use of money which you 
ought to have paid me eleven years ago : and that not to pay interest 
for it, is lo iiiflitt a penalty which I have no right to sutfer, and 
which, if I can prove my cause is just, I do not see how referees can, 
in equity, refuse lo award your Lordship lo pay ; nor indeed do I 
see, if I succeed at length in satisfying your Lordship of the justice of 
my cause, how your Lordship can in conscience refuse to pay me. 

But this is of very minor consideration, Tiie payment of my bill 
has been delayed on the alleged ground of exovbilant charges and of 
other misdoings. To compromise an accusation of dishonesty, im- 
plies either a want of principle or a want of resolution— either a 
guilty conscience or a fear that our opponent is loo mighty for us to 
encounter, with any hope of fair play. Ail compromise at ihe expense 
of probity of character I should reject with disdain. Your Lordship 
must know that I cannot accede to any offer whatsoever of compro- 
mise, without the sacrifice of character. What would it avail me to 
pretend that I did not know whether 1 was overcharging your Lord- 
ship for my work or not ? And, if it be proved lliat I have charged 
for measuring lands which were already measured to my hand, lo say 
in excuse that it arose from inadvertence, were to confess myself 
totally unfit to follow my calling. Your Lordship must very well 
know, that to bring such accusations against me, is lo leave rae no 
choice but to renounce all pretension to principle, or to defy your 
Lordship to prove your accusations true. 

As I have heard nothing on the subject from your Lordship since 
Mr. Fletcher called on me last September ; as your Lordship has 
taken no notice of the paper which Mr. Fletcher then had of me to 
lay before you, the purpose of this statement therefore is again to 
urge your Lordship to give me an opportunity to clear myself from 
I if 1 can, iy an appeal lo Arbilration. 



I 



I have always iincl«3tood ihat, in ihis counlry, the accused, how- 
ever lowly his station, is eniUled to a fair and open trial, face to face 
with his accuser, whosoever he may be. It is ihe open confronting 
of the accuser with the accused that is the palladium of justice. We 
read of this practice of old even among Pagans. " It is not the 
manner of the Romans to deliver any man to die, before that he 
which is accused have the accuser _/nce to fai^, and have licence to 
answer for himself concerning the crime laid against him." (Acts 
XXV. 16,} " I will hear thee," said Felix to Paul, " when thine 
accusers are also come." (Acts sxiii. 35.) 

Without the observance of this rule, the ceremonials of Judicature 
are but a mummery and mockery. The most exalted nation of olJ 
knew (Iiat this manner of justice was the pillar of their Slate. Strike 
away this support, and down comes English chiefty. In England, 
the inferior, if wronged by the Superior, will not remain passive. 
la THIS country, my Lord, the injured inferior will dare to complain 

■Ihe guiltless accused will reply and expostulate.* 

If from the disparity of the parlies it be optional with your Lord- 
ship to regard neither consistency nor justice, yet the power to refuse 
justice takes not away one tittle from the right to require it. A re- 
ference lo Arbitration was your Lordship's spontaneous suggestion. 
I call upon your Lordship lo stand to your proposal, to bring your 
accusations before a competent Tribunal, onAface to face to hear my 
defence. If your Lordship retracts, and refuses the Arbitration, 
what can I conclude, but that it is your Lordship's wish to let the 
matter remaio jiuf in its present state, rather than have it brought to 
an issue, or ibat Mr. Scott has since declined his appointment, and 
your Lordship has been unable to find any Surveyor who will 



uat in atiimal nature undebased to be couCent aiidcr wrong. It 

h the ciislttved spaniel cinlr that is want to croueh and fawn lo conciliate 

the aggressor. To creep and cringe, tu snpplicate, lo lick the inflictlre 

hand, in return for unprovoked Injuiy, in nature perverted, abased, inb- 

^^^^Kjfeied^aature laid prostrate by iang subjagatiou. In tliis country, the 

^^^^^^poDged, wlio is not in a condition to cope with the aggressor, will memo- 

^^^^^^KUze, and not iu strains of ivliining and puliii;;, but by strenuous rc- 

^^^^^^^nnstrauce. la this cuuuii'y, those wliu disdain to cuuimit rogutjy will not 

^^^^^Bb quietly classed among lognci^. 
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tell you, even upon your own shewing, liial your case is tenable ? 
But, where are ihose knowing and experienced persons, on llieae 
subjects, whom your Lordship was wont to consult at the outset ? 
Will none of those whom your Lordship found prompt enough to 
convict the absent accused, undertake to carry your Lordship through, 
when both sides, face to face, come to be heard ? Is your Lord- 
ship's case so revoUingly bad that not one of these can make sure to 
find Justice on the side of the Noble and Rich against the Obscure and 
Powerless, when both sides come to be heard i Be this as it may, 
while your Lordship professes to adhere to such injurious opinions 
of my conduct, your Lordship's delay of the Arbitration is a denial 
of jusdce. 

To recapitulate. In July, 1827, I wrote a note to Mr. Fletcher 
as above related, to request your Lordship lo proceed in llie long- 
delayed Arbiiraiion, and expressing myself very anxious to bring the 
matter to an early issue. It was not then convenient to your Lord- 
ship to attend to the business, but I was promised by a message froin 
your Lordship in reply to that note, that as soon as you returned to 
England, you would atiend to it. Your Lordsiiip, I believe, was ia 
England ilie whole of the following spring and summer, but I heard 
nothing from you ; and when I wrote to Mr. Fletcher last September, 
again to espress my solicitude to proceed to the Arbitration, all the 
reply I obtained was, Mr, Fletcher called on rae and read over a long 
paper from your Lordship, repeating your former objections lo my 
hill, and with many more added, and also to make a proposition of 
compromise as above related. Compromise I declared was out of 
the question, where character was involved, and that I would not 
listen to any such proposal ; but I requested Mr. Fletcher lo lay 
before your Lordship the paper above copied, stating that I saw no 
way out of the difficulty but hij uh appeal lo Arbitration, as your 
Lordsiiip had at first suggested. Tiiis occurred on the 15th of last 
September, now more thau eight monihs ago, since which time I 
have heard nothing further on the matter from your Lordship, al- 
though I believe your Lordship has been in England ever since. 

I lake it for certain, that Mr. Fletcher has, from time to time, 
duly and correctly apprized your Lordship of all liiat has passed 
between us hereon, aiid 1 therefore conclude it will be lo no puriwie 
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I whatever lo renew my appUcalion to him, wliich is llie reason of 
I »y addressing lliis directly to your Lordship. Whether or uo ihia 
1 Bourse will be attended by better fortune than the other, esperi- 
I enee of the past has pointed out tkU, as the only course likely to 
Avaii. 



"Tlicre was 


in achy a Judge, 






Aud tLcre 


was a Widow in that city ; 






Anil she ca 


me uuto him, sayiog. 




J 


Hear wy cause and give judgmeut. 




a 


Aud he wo 


ulc] uot for a white. 




'^ 


But Bflcrward he said within iiinscir. 






Because th 


ia Widow troublcth me. 






I will liear her, iest by her continual 






Cuiuitig ali< 


; weary me." 








Luke xvlii, 


2—5, abr 


lJ,eJ. 


I am, my Lord, 








Faithfully, 










Yoi 








Abkau. 


AM Baku AM. 



The second day after the dale of the above letter, Mr, Fletcher 
a reply from your Lordship as follows : 

"May 30, 1829. 

"Fletcher is directed to stale lo Mr, Barliam in answer to a long 
paper which he lately sent to Earl Stanhope, and which contained 
iionie unfounded and some irrelevant observations, 

" 1. That Earl Stanhope did not, and does not, decline lo settle by 
bbilratioD the question between him and Mr. Darhara. 

n this, as in other cases, ihc Arbitration would be bind- 
ing upon both parties, but would not necessarily alter the opinion of 
either parly upon the questioii iiself. 

" 3. That Earl Stanhope did not propose a " compromise," that 
is, an adjustment by concessions on both sides, but « as ready, if Mr. 
Barliam wished it, to enter into another discussion with him upon tiie 
subject, 
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" 4. That the cielay in the Arbitration is much regretted by Earl 
Stanhope, but is not to be ascribed solely to him, which Mr. Barhani . 
admitted lo be the case, and arose lately From ihe difficulty of finding 
a competent person in the neighbourhood. 

" 5. That Earl Stanhope is anxious to avoid all further delay, and 
is willing to pay immediately the whole of Mr. Barham's demand." 



When Mr. Fletcher had finished reading this answer to me, he i 
offered to pay me (he amount of my bill. 1 told him diat your j 
Lordship's answer staled you were willing lo pay me the whole <rf 
my demand, and that in ray letter to your Lordship it was expressly 
staled, that I considered myself entitled, in equity, to interest on my 
bill, as a compensation for my loss by the delay of payment, your 
Lordship liaving had the use of the money which you ought to have 
paid me eleven years before. To this Mr. Fletcher repliedj he had 
no order to pay any more than the amount of my bill. 1 said, Then 
I decline to take the money, until I have written lo Earl Stanhope 
again, and 1 will thank you lo inform his Lordship that 1 will reply 
to his answer to my letter. Mr. Fletcher said, he would inquire of 
your Lordship if you would pay me any interest, and that he would 
call on me again on the Monday morning following, [this occurrence 
being of a Saturday,) and that he wished me not to write lo your 
Lordsliip again before 1 had heard the result of his inquiry. To this 
wish 1 assented. Before, however, I had received your Lordship's 
answer, it occurred to me that it would be better for me to state in 
writing my reasons for declining to take the money offered, in order 
lo obviate all misunderstanding on that head, which might chance to 
happen from a verbal report ; and early on the Monday morning I 
wrote to Mr. Fletcher as follows : 



Sib, Monday Morning, June 1, 1829. 

1 promised you when you called on me (last Saturday), that 1 
would not write to Earl Stanhope until I had heard from you agaio, 
which is the reason of my writing this to you, and which I beg you 
to lay before his Lordship. 

It appears from the paper which you left with me on Saturday by 
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Earl Stanhope's direction, thai liis Lordship's ojiinion on llie question 
in issue between us remains unchanged ; but that his Lordship, 
" anxious to avoid all further delay, is willing to pay immediately 
the whole of Mr. Barham's demand," 

Earl Slanhope cannot have mistaken that the purport of my letter 
to his Lordship was not to demand money, but it was to get his 
Lordship's leave to prove the justice of my claim, which his Lord- 
ship has for eleven years denied, and still continues not to admit. 
la respect to the " whole of my demand," which his Lordship has 
expressed his willingness to pay, I don't know that I have any legal 
demand on his Lordship but for the amount of my bill ; but I stated 
in my letter, thai if I could prove tiie justice of my claim, I was en- 
tilled, in equity, to interest on the amount of my bill for the time the 
payment was delayed, and which I expected Arbitrators would allow 
me. The loss which I have sustained on this account, namely, the 
eleven years' interest, at 5 per cent., exceeds fifty pounds. If my 
charges are just, why should I he mulcted in this penalty? Why, 
but because of my fidelity to my trust, and because I have already 
favoured his Lordship in my charges ? 

If I am offered tlie amount of my bill, and I refuse to accept it, I 
do not know that I shall afterwards have any legal claim on his Lord- 
ship for a shilling. If, therefore, I am again offered the whole 
amount of my bill I will not refuse it, and for this reason ; the fourth 
article in Earl Stanhope's reply states, that the delay in the Arbitra- 
tion " arose lately from the difficulty of finding a competent person 
in the neighbourhood." If Earl Stanhope has been seeking a com- 
petent judge on the subject, and of an honest principle, (and his 
Lordship would engage no other if he knew it,) and if he must also 
tell his Lordship that his opiuions [and accusations] are just, it is no 
wonder tliat his Lordship has been seeking in vain — and if the Arbi- 
tration must be delayed until his Lordship finds such a person in 
" this" or any other " neighbourhood," I despair of any Arbitration 
ever taking place, and therefore, for that reason, I will not refuse the 
money if it is his Lordship's* will to pay me. From the second 
article in Earl Stanhope's reply, it appears not only that his Lord- 





ship's opinion is not changed, but that he does not expect it would 
be changed merely by the decision of Arbitrators. If, therefore, I 
take the money offered, I will stiil reserve my right to answer Earl 
Stanhope's remarks in reply to my letter, and also to state my case 
lo my Neighbours at any future time, just the same as I should have 
stated it to the Referees in Earl Stanhope's presence if the proposed 
Arbitration had taken place. Tiie ill opinion of a nobleman, with 
his thousands and his tens of thousands of pounds a-year income, 
against one of his little neighbours, however unfounded, lias too 
baneful an influenca to be allowed to go uncontradicted [and unre- 
futed]. Whoever speaks or thinks ill of me without cause, and 
if I know it, I will not give up my natural right to clear myself, if 
lean. 

All my neighbours well know of Earl Stanhope's resistance to my 
demand, and the alleged causes of his Lordship's resistance, and that 
I have not prosecuted my claim. This calls for an apology from me, 
and an apology shall be given. Not to answer an accusation is to 
be accounted guilty. Arbitration, therefore, or no arbitration, pay- 
ment or no payment, it shall be seen whether my conduct will bear 
the lighL 



la 



, Sir, 



Vour obedient servant, 

Abraham Bareiam. 
K^" I wait a reply at Earl Stanhope's leistire. 

Ear! Stanhope did not keep me long in suspense. On the second' ] 
morning after the date of the above letter, Mr. Fletcher called on 
with a draft, drawn by Earl Stanhope on his Lordship's banker, ibt 
the amount of my bill, and with the reply of his Lordship, that he | 
would pay no interest — " it was absurd" 

I therefore accepted the draft, and returned an acquittance a 
follows : 



Received the first of June, 1829, "bf the Right Honourable Eart I 
Stanhope, the smn of eighty-eight pounds four shillingsand sixpence, I 
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as per bill, for Measuring and Mapping Land, &c„ in 1S17, without 
any interest for ihe delay of paymeni. 

By me, Abraham Barham. 
- £88. 4s. 6,L 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABtE PHILIP HENRY EARL STANHOPE. 



i: 



My Lord, ^f'l;/ 13, 1330. 

Your Lordship's departure from England for the continent im- 
mediately after your paymeni of my bill, delayed my replying to 
your Lordship, in answer to your refusal to make me any compen- 
sation on account of the long-delayed payment, and in answer to 
your remarks on my letter to your Lordship of the 30th of last 
May. Mr. Fletcher, of course, duly acquainted your Lordsliip with 
my having declined his offer lo pay me my bill, until he had con- 
sulted your Lordship about paying me interest, and I had heard 
from him your detenni nation. Mr. Flelcher, no douhl, also laid 
before your Lordship my letter to him of the first of June, as I re- 
quested him to do, and by which your Lordship was apprized ihaf, 
although I wouid not refuse lo lake the bare amount of my bill 
without any interest, if it were offered lo me again, lesl, if I refused 
to take it, I might not afterwards get any thing at all for my work, 
yet it was also therein expressly stated that, by so doing, I would 
not give up my right to reply to your Lordship, and also to state my 
case to my neighbours, 

Tliat your Lordship is legally justified in your refusal to pay me 
any interest on the debt, I doubt not, because I have always imder- 
slood that a book-debt will not carry interest. But aa your Lordship 
denies the equity of my claim to compensation on account of the 
delay of payment, I ought to be able to shew its equity, or else I 
ought not to have asked you for any compensation. This I shall 
endeavour to shew as follows : 

exorbitant price is charged for work or for n commodity. 
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and the employer or cuslomer refuses lo pay llie demand, ihe law 
will sanction his refusal, and, on proof of the overcharge, will insist 
on its beinij abated. This is very right. Yet how long so ever a 
workman or a tradesman is kept out of his due by a delay in the 
payment of his bill, the law, I believe, knows noihirg about his 
having a right to compensation on account of any loss which he may 
have ihereby sustained, although it might happen that an honest 
tradesman's loss upon such an occasion, was much greater than the i 
loss sustained by a customer or an employer who had been imposed ' 
upon, and had paid an exorbitant charge. The reason of this appa- 
rent partiality in the law appears to me lo be this : to charge an 
exorbitant price, is universally imputed lo a culpable motive, to an 
act of wilful injustice ; but a debtor may delay the payment of a just 
debt without being in fault, and the law seehis to have contemplated 
only the case of such debtors. Solomon says, " The borrower is 
servant to the lender." The debtor ia subservient to the creditor, 
and it appears (o me, tlial it must have been contemplated by the 
law, that no one wilfully gels into this humiliaiing condition. To 
subject a debtor to ihe payment of interest on a debt become in 
arrear through his misfortune, would be to crush the unfortunate. 
His inability to pay in due time may have been through the default 
of other persons towards him. The inability of a tradesman may 
have been caused by unavoidable losses in trade ; the inability of a 
farmer by unproductive seasons, and the like. In such case it may 
be morally binding on a creditor to partake of his debtor's mistbi* 
tuae, and to release him of part of his debt, rather than to require | 
n Ihe payment of it. And, furthermore, i 
e prosecute his claim against his debtor ; and 
if he suffer a culpable debtor to go long time in arrear, the law seems 
to say ihal, in such case, " a man not only may," but ought " lo 
lose his own for want of asking for it," and, therefore, thai, in losing 
the interest of a debt, the payment of which lias been delayed by a 
culpable debtor, the creditor is accounied by the law to lose no more 
than he ought lo charge to his own tonissness. i ■ 

But if the law of debtor and creditor has, in this respect, contem* \ 
plaied only the case of the unfortunate deblor, is it therefore morally 



interest for the delay ii 
creditor may at any li 






lich shodd avail himself of this leniiy in llie law to- 
wards tlie poor, and delay die payment of a just bill, or withhold the 
labourer's hire, and put the money out lo use for Ins own advantage ? 
Is it a smaller crime in ihe Rich lo do this, than it is for a Tradesman 
lo charge an exorbitant price for his goods, or a Workman for his 
labour ? It is on this moral ground that I contend I am entiUed to 
compensation for the loss sustained by tiie delay of the payment of 
my bill. Your Lordship's reply lo my application by Mr. Fletcher 
was, " I shall pay no interest ; it is absurd." It behoves roe to shew 
that it is just. 

The work in question was done for your Lordship in 1817, 
^nd you eoniinued to refuse to pay my bili until 1^29. If the 
^ill was just, the money was due as soon as the work was finisiied 
aod delivered to you. But your Lordship denied ttie justice of 
my charges, and not being satisSed with my Explanations, you 
the difference should be referred lo Arbitration, 
proposal I accepted. The Arbitration, however, was never 
leeded in, and your Lordship at length paying me my bill, the 
question as lo the justice of my charf!,es never came to trial, and your 
Lordship, therefore, refused to make me any compensation for the 
delay of payment. I most here quote a few words from my last 
.^ter to your Lordship. Your Lordship appointed Mr. Scoit to be 
Arbitrator. It was in the winter of 1819 thai Mr. Fletcher in- 
irmed me ihut Mr. Scott had accepted the appoinimeni ; but the 
hen very inclement, ii was agreed betiveen Mr. Fletcher 
me thai ihe meeting should be deferred until die following spring, 
affair, however, lay dcmaant from that lime until I resumed the 
subject by my note to Mr. Fletcher in July 1827, as I staled lo 
your Lordship in my last let;er. This lapse of nearly eight years 
1 must place solely to my own account, because I had not named* 

• AlthouRh I did mit name lo Earl Slauhopi! any person ou niy part to 
meet Uis Ltirdship'a AibiCralor, yet, before I gave his Lnrdjhip iiotife, in 
1813, [see my Letter to Mr. Fletcher at p. 35, J that 1 was (irepated to Ao 
a«, I bad engaged a Snrveyor od^first repute, nnd of txleiialie and long- 
estibliihed practice in this Coiifl^and who would haie been ready to at- 
tend on the inquiry at any time since, had tlie pro[iosed Arbitration t.ken 
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any person on my part to meet Mr. Scotl, your Lordship's ArU^ J 

Your Lordship not stirring a step, but keeping Bilent all that tin^ 
was a tacit declaration of your willingness that I should take my OWB 
'ime of going to trial, and I all along considered, as my uote to Mr. 
Fletcher in July, 1827, implies, that your Lordship had been all thai 
lime waiting solely on my account. The only porlion, therefore, of 
the delay in llie intended Arbitration which I attributed to yaut 
Lordship is subsequent to the date of my note to Mr. Fletcher in July 
1827, that is to say, from July 1827 to June 1829, at which time I 
was paid my bill. Certainly t considered that down to July 1827, 
your Lordship was waiting on my account only. It «, however, 
obvious, ihat this delay could do no prejudice to your Lordahip't 
case ; the merits of the question at issue between us could be in no 
way affected by the delay of the Arbitration, and the documents of 
evidence, the Park and the Maps, remained in your own keeping. 
Whensoever the day of reckoning might come, if I were Cmt, 
your Lordship would be the gainer by the delay, and the longer 
the delay the greater your gain ; for if I were convicted of making an 
overcharge, I could have no pretence to ask for interest on the taxed 
bill ; while, on the contrary, if the Arbiters acquitted me of blame, 
and awarded me interest on the amount of my bill for the time the 
payment had been unjustly withheld, your Lordship would have had 
no more to pay in addition (o my original charge, in consequence (rf 
your losing your cause, than the amount of the accumulated interest 
which you had previously gained through your own error, and at my 
cost. Your Lordship was, therefore, at a sure lay, whensoever the pn>- 
posed Arbitration should take place, since, whether 1 should he 
cast or acquitted, you could not be the loser, and might be the 
gainer. Whether the time that the proposed Arbitration was delayed 
CD my account was owing to unavoidable hindrances, or to a reluc- 
tance I might feel to come to extremities with so powerful a Neigh- 
bour, I alone could be a loser by delay. But further, and 
is most important, how long soeve^^s delay may have been o 
account, your Lordship knows that, after all, it was from a demur 
your Lordship's side, and not from my shrinking from inquiry, tint 
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t ruled by an obstacli 
mine. If, therefore, n 
root of all this trouble 
[he loser for your gain 
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The Arbitration was cvenlually Frus- 
the way ou your lordship's side, and not on 
' hill is a just bill, if the original error, the 
is on your Lordship's side, I ought not to be 
and the sole consideration, therefore, which 
ought lo rule, whether you are bound in tquitij to make me compen- 
sation or not for the delay of payment, is this, namely, whether i have 
attempted to defraud your Lordship, or whether your Lordship has 
accused me wrongfully. 

If I bad been afforded an opportunity lo vindicate my charges be- 
fore a comjietent Inquest, the same judgment and integrity in ray 
Judges which would have pronounced your Lordship's Accusations 
groundless, wou!d never have allowed it lo be right for your Lord- 
ship lo profit by your own wrong-doing at my cost, but would have 
awarded me interest for ihe years which you had the use of the money 
before you pair] my bill. 

An Award of the bare amount of my original charge, after so many 
years' delay of the payment, instead of being a verdict of acquittal, 
would lave been virtually a verdict of conviction. When your 
Lordship paid my bill, the work had been finished and delivered to 
you nearly twelve years, during which period you were, doubt- 
less, making interest of the money. So well versed as I believe 
your Lordship is in the arithmetic of Profit and Loss, so well 
as your Lordshi|> knows the power of Mouey lo generate Money, 
you doubtless promptly availed yourself of the half-yearly returns 
of your Rent-days lo put out to use the surplus thousands of your 
Revenue. 

For me lo prove, therefore, that 1 have given your Lordship no 
cause for complaint, is to prove, that you ought to pay over to me 
the profit which you have derived from your own wrong-doing; 
and though to do this will be tacitly to confess that you have all along 
been in error, and that I am in the right, yet, if your Lordship should 
be at last convinced that you alone are llie wrong-doer, then, lo make 
such tacit confession of your error, is no more than you oughi to do, 
as an atonement for ihe trouble and loss your error has caused, and 
report which you have set forth against me. 
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It is no more iban you ought lo do Tor the sake of your own Cntit^ 



science. On the other hand, I 



rell know that ¥ 






t conviction. I must very well know that so longfl 
as your opinion " upon ihe question liself" remains unaliered, il b 
impossiiile that your Lordship should relracl or make any concession 
which might be taken for an acknowledgment of Error ; and if my 
present efforts prove as unavailing as the past, I shall not haunt your 
Lordship by further importunity; I shall never nnme ihe siibji 
you any more; but from this lime forth, instead of blaming your 
Lordship, I shall be satisiied that we are fiUed not lo agree 
opinions on this subject. 

My Lord, 1 hardly need say tiiat I am already so ihoroughly salt 
fied that audi is our destiny, that I should never have ohlrilded li 
subject on you again, had it not been to refuie lo my NeietiboF 
the imputation of my having endeavoured lo defraud yi 
which, if I had left unrefuled by open explanation, your Lordship 
would have entailed in perpetuity upon me. 

I should DOW proceed to enter on my vindication by laying before 
your Lordship the statement which I had prepared for ihe purpose of 
addressing the Referees, in your presence, had the proposed trial 
taken place. But I have hrst to make some "observations" which 
1 wish to offer on your Remarks on my last letter lo you. Yoiw 
" answer" begins by saying my tetter contained " some un/bumjarf 
and S071W irrelevanl observations." 

As to my letter containing "unfounded and irrelevant obatrw^ 
tions," I am not conscious of having made any such, and as your 
Lordship has not specified which of my *' observations" you allude 
10, I can only answer generally, that 1 have asserted nothing but what 
I, at Ihe same lime, expressed the most anxious solicitude and the 
most earnest entreaty to have an opporttiititij to prove; and as to 
" irrelevant observations," your Lordship and I have taken such 
different views of ihe question between us, it is very possible that 
Ihere may be "some observations" in my letter which, in your Lord- 
ship's apprehension, are " irrelevant," but which, in my own, 
occasion expressly and urgently called for. 

Your Lordship says, you did not propose .i compromise. 
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liip will please lo refer lo my ieller, you will t 

not slated that jou did propose a compramise ; but that Mr. 

!tcher came to me of his own accord, to sound me if I were 

make an abatement of my charge, instead of ^jroceeding 

Arbitraiion. In both places in my letier, in which ihis circiim- 

nce is mentioned, ii is staled that Mr, Fletcher especially guarded 

against supposing that iiis proposition carae from your Lordship, 

Ihat the thought and the suggestion were altogeiher liis own. 

Again, your Lordsliip did not decline the Arbitration. Certainly 

did not decline llie Arbitration, but your Lordsliip seemed to 

le lalierly quite indisposed to proceed to ii. Previous to the dale 

Ieller to your Lordship, I had been nearly two years 

ilreating you lo proceed to the Arbilralion, but all lo no pur- 

fhen 1 wrote thai letter, (last May,) I had 

heard that your Lordship was iniending shortly lo leave this 

inlry for the contiiient, and to slay there an indefinite lime; it 

ifore appeared lo nie that either your Lordship had no desire lo 

'tiring the question lo an issue, or that Mr^ Scott had ceased (o hold 

the appointment of your Lordship's Referee, and lhat the office was 

vacant. It was preliy clear from your Lordship's demurring, that Mr. 

Scott had been either released or discarded, and lhat your Lordship 

was undesirous or unable lo find a person to your approval in his 

stead ; and the fact turned oiit lo be lhat the delay on your part 

was not lhat you had declined ihe Arbitration, but that Mr, Scott had 

ceased to hold his appointment, and lhat your Lordship had been 

unable lo find a person to your approval lo place on the bench. 

Your answer asserts, " That liarl Stanhope did not ^nd does not 
decline lo settle by Arbitration the question between him aiid Mr. 
Barham," but that " iliedeliiy in the Arbitral too" "arose lately from 
the difficulty of finding a competent person in ihe neighbourhood." 

" Is it so, thai there is not a wise man among you ? Ho, not one 
that is able to judge between his brethren .'" 

Did your Lordship hnd that the recent falling off' of the Revenues 
of oar Employers, the Land-owners, and the sto|)ping of one-pound 
counlry bank notes, had made as great havoc among l.and-measurers, 
made among the Prophets of Baal.' Or was il, tbtt yuur 
iper-delicate, so over-dainty hi your choice of 
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a judge, Ihat yoQ could not find one person " competent" righlly to 
jadge the question, and of integrity fo give just judgment between 
the Great and the Small, and who, your Ixirdship was also morally 
certain, would conscientiously give sentence to my condemnation ? 
Mr. Scott, whom your Lordship did appoint at the outset of this dis- 
puie to be an Arbitrator, was, and ia, an utter stranger to me, and 
lived so far off from this neighbourhood, that 1 had not heard of his 
name before your Lordship employed him for your Surveyor, since 
this dispute arose between us. If, in your Lordship's opinion, the 
immediate neighbourhoood did not afford a " competent" person to 
adjudge the question, all that your Lordship could be bound io do in 
"jiislict Co yourself andformy satisfaction,,"* wasto engage a person 
as near the neighbourhood as circumstances admitted. My Lord, in 
my view of the case, the delay of the Arbitration, on your Lordahip'a 
side, arose not so much from the difficulty of finding a " competent 
person" to judge the " question itself," as from the difficulty to find 
any person willing to bo put on the bench in so clear a case against 
B person of your Lordship's power and influence. If your Lord- 
ship's case had not been rotten from the rind to the core, if any 
semblance of justice could liave been set up on your Lordship's side, 
it requires but little intercourse with the world to know, that your 
Lordship would have experienced no such difficully.f To be youi 
Lordship's Referee in such a case as this, could not fail to be a most 
unthankful office. — Your Lordship truly says, the Arbitration 
" would not necessarily alter the opinion of either parly upon the 
(question itself." True, my Lord ; and this b a truth which any 
Arbitrator would be as well aware of beforC'hand as your Lordship 
is, aod he would also not fail to anticipate, that if, after the 



• See p. 33. 

-f- " Louis (lie Fuurlcculh, playing at backgaqinou, liad a doubtful throw; 
a dispntc nrosc, and the aurrouudhig courtiers all remained ellciit. 1'he 
Count de Grauimoiit Ikappencd to come iu at tijc iu^itaut. ' Decide tlie 
matter,' said the King to b<m. ' Sire,' said tlie Count, ■ your MHjcgly is 
in (he wronsf.' ■ How !' replied the King, ' can juu decide wIthoHt hiiaw- 
iri| the qut^niiun ?' ' Becanae,' said the Count, ' hiid the iiwttcr been 
doubtrul, all IhL'si: ({eritlciiieii pnj be tit would Imii; giveu it for yuur Ma- 
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fc«f the Iiiquesi, your Lordship's opinion on " the question ilself " 
Iiappen to remain unalicred, although the Refertes had decided 
against you, your Lordship would conclude, that you had not had 
justice done you, and that as we were all of the same calliug, so we 
were all of the same " kidney,"—" a' knaves aleekej" and tlial 
when any one gets into a scrape, the rest wili make common cause 
with liim, and stick at nothing to help iitco out. 

It is one thing, therL'fore, to find a person " corapelent" to judge 
the " question itself," and another thing to find a " competent 
person" willing to undertake to be your Lordship's Referee, if he 
foresee a chance of having to pronounce against you. 

Let any person who is " competent" to measure and map Che- 
veuing I'ark go over the Park with your Lordship's original, and still 
unaltered. Map in his hand, and he will see it was impossible 
correctly to lay down the alterations which have been made in the 
land, on a new Plan, wilhoui re-measuring the uffto/e Park. Any 
" competent person," therefore, would know, from your Lordahip'3 
own shewing, that your Lordship must be Cast ; but whom will your 
Lordship find " competent" to teU you so, and to pronounce against 
you, wilhoui giving you offence i 

To whomsoever your Lordship might applyi he would know the 
proposed appeal to Arbitration was not in consequence of any doubt 
your lordship enlertaintd about which of us two was in the wrong, 
for on that point everyone would conclude your Lordship was already 
satisfied enough. Every one would foreknow, that when the dispute 
had oome to this extremity, your Lordship did not propose the 
inqueet for your own information, but for my conviction ; and ihat 
for the Arbitrators to find by their verdict, that your Lordship liad 
accused me without cause, would be to tind to your Lordship's dis- 
appointment, and lhat my vindication would be your Lordship's con- 
fusion. 

For these reasons I had considered, that very probably Mr. Scott 
had declined the undertaking, and that the office of your Lordsjiip's 
referee wae vacant. I am not aware that the number of Land-mea- 
surers in ihJK neighbourhood has lately been diminished. Bui your 

rdsliip may set it down lor certain, that if your Lof.lsbip's ideas 
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amj practice of rcmuneralion towards ihc Fmternity « 

universally the fiishion amongst it 

petenl" Members would presently lie entirely extirpated. 

Another of your Lordship's remarks is, that if I wished it, yooifl 
were ready lo enter into another discussion with me on ihe subjecW ■ 
Your Lordsliip alludes to ihe message which you sent to me by Mr*f-; 
Fletcher, in July, 1 827, in answer to my first letter to liim, in which- 
I intrealed your Lordship lo proceed in the proposed Arbitration, 
namely, " ihat you did not see why we could not settle the matter 
by ourselves." I then inquired of Mr. Fletcher if your Lordship 
still persisted in the opinions which you had expressed to me on the 
aubjail. Mr. Fletcher replied thai your Lordship still insisted that 
there was no necessity whatever for remeasuring the whole Park. I 
told him 1 did not see, then, how we could settle the matter by our- 
selves, consiBtently with my credit. When your Lordship first ap- 
prized me of your objection to my hill, we did discuss the matter by 
ourselves, and then I gave your Lordship every explanation in my I 
power ; and which, as far as I knew, satisfied your Lordship ; but as- ^ 
1 did not hear from you again, and my bill remaining unpaid, after 
waiting three inonibs, I wrote to your Lordship, and repeated my 
explanations, to which your Lordship replied, declaring your adhe- 
rence to the opinions which you had intimated to me on the subject 
of my cliarges, and adding, that these opinions had been confirmedi I 
by my charges for some subsequent work which 1 had done for you y, j 
that my charges appeared lo you to be unreasonable and exorbitantj» I 
that you had been informed by persons of much knowledge and e»* \ 
perienee on these subjects, thai my cbarg 
there did not exist any necessity whatever 
Park ; that you had many other observation 
contained in my bill, and that you thought, 
for my satisfaction, my bill ought It 

After all this, after m 




: were exorbitant ; that! I 
3 remeasure the whole'i | 
:o make on the charges; I 
justice to yourself andi. I 

be referred to Arbitration. 

, both verbal and written, hat 



utterly failed to alter your Lordship's opinions, and as 1 had nothing! I 
essential to add in my vindication, to hope that any farther di^ussioai I 
by ourselves could be of any avail, appeared to me utter folly. 

If the proposed Arbitration had lateen place, when your Lurdshi|J I 



had prefeired your Ai.fiisalioii!!, and li.id slated yoi 
ferees, ai>d it came Id my lurn to be lienrd, I slio 
as follows : 



It 



Gbntiemen, 

"or me to reply ti 
Earl .Stanliope, : 



wliich yO'i have lieard 
against me. Earl Stanliope, some years ago, employed me to make 
some alterdlions in an old Mnp For liim ; and a diipulc, as you have 
heard, has since ariRen heiween ua as to the justice of my charges for 
the performance. In addressing you in my defence, I shall avail 
myself of a written staleraent. The novelty of my situation ra^ikes ii 
expedient for me to adopt that course, that I may slate what I have 
lo say in my defence with greater perspicuity. The purpose of Arhi- 
Iralion being two-fold ; lo satisfy as well as lo silence ; to rectify the 
opinion of the wrong-doer, aa well as to vindicate the conduct of ;he 
right; I have two objects in view in my delcnce — I have lo justify 
my conduct Co ihe satisfaclion of ihe Referees, and I wish to ati'oid 
convielion lo Earl Stanhope, In my endeavours, therefore, to com- 
pass both these DbjecL<:, although what I have to offer in my defence 
is addressed to the referees, yel a considerable pari of il Is Intended 
principally for the consideration of Earl Stanhope. 

Il was his Lordship's spontaneotis suggestion that this diSerciite 
between iia should he referred lo arbitration, and my satisfaction was 
assigned lo be one of his Lordship's motives for making the proposal; 
which, therefore, I take to imply, thai I should not only have an 
equal voice with himself in the appointment of my judges, but also 
have as fair a hearing as himself at my trial, and also to imply his 
Lordship's willingness lo give me every chance he can to repel his 
accusations, and to annihilate his suspicions ; in other words, lo 
refute his opinions, if I am able, and lo convert and bring his Lord- 
ship over lo mine, I shall, therefore, consider myself at liberty 
lo stale, not only any facts which may appear to rae to bear on the 
subject lierein at issue, and necessary to my acquiUal by the Refe 
but also lo avail myself of any arguments and illuslralions which I 
may hope will conduce lo my exculpation in the opinion of Earl 
Stanhope. 





The reasons alleged by Earl Stanhope for refusing to pay me myi 1 



>, that I have exceeded my 
r quanlity of land than the 



' exorbitant" price for my work. 



required, and that 1 b 



charged a 

Having failed in my endeavours to convince Earl Stanhope that 
these allegations are groundless, his Lordship suggested a reference 
to Arbitration, which suggestion has given occasion to this Meeting. 

No price was stipulated for between Earl Stanhope and myself, and 
nothing passed between us on that subject, until after the work waat 
completed. 

But the first point for your consideration is the extent of the order 
which I received from Earl Stanhope; and as [ understood my com^ 
mission, in regard lo the extent of reraeasuremenl, was not a strictly 
limited order, but was rather a discretionary power, to proceed aa 
the necessity of the case might require, I consider the following ex- 
planation a necessary preliminary lo your investigation of the docui 
menis which I have to lay before you, to prove the necessity of suob 
remeasurcment. 

I wailed on Earl Stanhope in March, 1817, by his Lordship's des 
sire, when his Lordship stated that he had sent for me for the put-. 
pose of revising a Map, which he shewed me, of his Kentish Estates, 
The Map was dated 1776. Many alterations having taken place in 
these Estates since that date, his Lordship expressed his wish for me 
to erase from the Map all such lantis as had been parted from, and 
to insert all such lands as had been added to the Estates ; and to alter 
and correct ihe Map in all other respects, so as lo make it correspond 
to the stale of his Lordship's Property at that time, namely, 1317, 
excepting only such parts of the Manorial boundaries described in 
the said Map, which included lands belonging lo other persons. 

Earl Sianhope produced also at the same lime a Map of Turvin'a 
farm, and likewise a Map of part of the Ovenden Estate; boih which 
Estates had been purchased by his Lordship's Ancestors, since the 
date of the above-mentioned Surv^ of 1776 ; and these last-men- 
tioned Maps being drawn upon a larger scale ttian tlie said general 
Map of 1776, his Lordship required ine lo reduce and copy ihcm on 
■i uniform scale into the said general Map. And all such lauds as 
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had beeu added to these Estates since the dale of l!ie said gciitral BLip, 
177G, aiid of wLikli addliiona) lands his lordship hodiioMnp, he 
rerjuired me to measure, and also to inserl into the said general Map. 

From the knowledge wbich 1 already had of the Estates in <)uesliou, 
I perceived, on a slight view of these >l^pe, tliat the alterations whtcb 
had becD made in these Lands, both external and internal, were very 
numerous, and I imnicdiately stated my opinion lo Earl Sian!K>pe 
that probably the wliole of Cbevening Park, and almost ilw whule of 
Turvitt's farn), would require to be remeaaured. His Lordship, how- 
ever, expressed himself of a diS'erent opinion ; he thought it would 
not be requisite to rcnieasurc the whole of the Park, nor so great a 
part of Turvin's farm as I considered requisite ; but after some dis- 
cussion on the subject. Earl Stanhope delivered tl^ okl Maps to 
ine, and, as I undeistood, upon a trust, that I «ouU make tiic alit- 
raiions in the shortest way 1 could, so as to answer his Lordblup'a 
wishes. 

About a month after this interview, and prior to the eomroeoce- 
ment of the remeasurin^ of the land. Earl Stanhope sent for me 
again to inform mc, that in consequence of the ill-health of his 
steward, (who had been taken dangerously ill in the interim,) his 
Lordship wished to have the alterations of his Map completed as 
early as possible. Previous to this second interrie* I had more mi- 
iiuEely inspected the Maps, and I now stated lo Earl Stanhope that I 
could not make the alterations in question without measuring the 
u'liole of the Park, and almost the witale of Turvin's farm. But his 
Lordship still adhering to his former opinions, both these points were 
again discussed, and the result was, that under the assurance, on my 
jiart, tl)at nothing should be done unnecessarily. Earl Stanhope a^ 
setitcd lo my undertaking lo make the alterations in question ; and 
as his Lordship repeatedly expressed his desire to have the alterations 
accuratHiy made, I certainly had the strongest impression on my mind 
that his Lordship conceded to me a discretioiuiry power, leaving the 
extent of remeasurement to my own conviction of its necessity for 
the corrections which his Lordship required. 

Earl Stanhope being then urgent to have tlie work completed as 
passible, 1 made a proposiliuu to apply lo Mr. JiJrowU) of 



^^^Mti 3a possit 
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MaidsioTie, lo assist me in ilie measiiring, to wliich proposal 
sliip iicccdcd, and wben Mr. Brown catne we both waili^d un I'^rl 
Siaiiliope together, and I theit apprized bis Lordsiiip ibai Mr. Brown 
was come to measure ihe Park, and bis Lordsbip, at my request, ap- 
poinled a person to attend him lo sbew him the boundaries of 
the Park. [Mr. Brown is here present to afford any explanation 
which you may require relative to the part in which he was engaged 
on this occasion.) I was certainly under the firmest Iteliel lliat iiart 
Stanhope clearly understood Mr. Brown was going to measure the 
ichole Park, and it has occasioned to me ^ceai surprise to find that 
his Lordship was under a ditTerent impression. I know, however, 
tliat Earl Stanhope's fullest consent to such remeasuremeni could not 
lessen my responsibility to prove its necessity, because, according to 
my own statement, bis Lordship's assent could be, at most, only a 
deference to my judgment; and I freely admit, that if yn acre vf 
land has been remeasured unnecessarily, the fault rests with me 
alone. But it is a justice no less due to myself, to obviate all infe- 
rence that 1 ivouid run an Employer into any expense, which, how 
much soever I might duem it to be to his ultimate interest, I was at 
(he same lime conscious might not be in his contemplation. 

I consider myself bound to shew thai I have not only done tlw 
best for his Lordship's service, but that I have, in every respect, ful- 
filled my duly both faithfully and ingenuously. 

When the rough Plan of the Park was completed from the new 
measurtmenl, it was laid before Earl Stanhope for his inspection, 
and received his approval previously to its being copied into his 
Lordship's old Map, His Lordsbip then expressed his desire to have 
ihis new Plan also, after it had been copied into the old Map. Mr. 
Brown, by my direction, made a copy of it for liis Lordship ; and 
about a twelveinontb afterwards I made another copy of it also fur 
bis Lordship by his own order. Earl Stanhope then could not hut 
know that an enltTelijnew Plan of the Park had been made previ- 
ously li) the making the alterations in llie old Map. 

Earl Staidiope, however, does not complain of a rcdHtidanl pcr- 
furmaace, but of a neediest process. Yet, how his Lordship can 
imagine such new Plan could he made \vilh any tolerable tonect- 
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^iKs, and the quatUities which bad been varied by llie alteralions in 
ihe Park be ascertained at all, tuitliout taking ike dimensions of the 
Park ! 1 am totally at a lo» lo guess. 

By tiie documents which I liave to produce, I sliall shew you that 
since the original Map was made, upwards of eixty acres of newly- 
purchased land have beea added to and itiiermiKed with the Park ; 
and the former boundaries of both, on that side of the Park, ob- 
literated ; more than furtj acres of which subsetjuently-added land, 
there was, as far as I know, no Map or admeasurement uf whatever ; 
and also, that since the date of that Survey, namely, 1776, almost 
the whole of the interior of the Park has been totally altered. 

A short lime after the altered Map had been sent home, I had the 
pleasure of being told by Ear! Stanhope, that the alterations were 
made to his satisfaction, and it was not untU nearly a year after his 
Lordship had receivedmy bill that I had any intimation of the contrary. 

The rcmeaBuremenl was begun in April 1S17; the Map was re- 
turned to Earl Stanhope in July following; his Lordship soon after- 
wards ordered my bill, which was delivered accordingly: from which 
lime I heard nothing further on the subject untli September in the 
following year, when 1 waited on Earl Stanhope upon some Parish 
business, on which his Lordship wished to see me ; and then his Lord- 
ship, adverting to my bill for Surveying, said, it had not been paid 
because my charge was so high, and that there was no necessity for 
remeasuring the whole of the Park. Now, after Earl Stanhope having 
approved of the new Plan of the Park ; after having had an additional 
copy of it made by his own order, and also at l!ie very time of his 
making this objection, requiring me lo make another copy ; after hia 
Lordship having observed the great additions to the Park, the altera- 
tions in the different parts of its boundaries, and ihe almost lotal 
change in the interior ;— that, after all this. Earl Stanhope should 
again revert to his old objection against the necessity of remeasure- 
nienl, appeared to me very extraordinary :■ — that, after having kept 
my bill so long unnoticed, and then turning round upon roe with his 
old objection revived, and a new one as undeservedly raised, his 
Lordship's conduct did appear to me, to say the least of it, very un- 
gracious and very inconsistent. 

A short time after Earl Stanhope had apprised me of his dissatis- 



fitctlon with my charges, it so happened ihat two incJdenls occorreif' 

'which occasioned his Lordship to have Bonie other parts of this Estate 
to be remeasured, tlie resuh of which teineasuremerit proving the old 
Map to be grossly erroneous in both instances, I did expect, could not 
&il lo set completely at rest the point at issue in regard to the necessiiy 
of the remeasuring of the Park. The instances here alluded lo were 
as follows ; — Tiie underwood of two pieces of Coppice,* part of 
this Estate, having been sold on the stub by the acre, a doubt arose 
whether the quantities of those pieces, according to Earl Stanhope's 
Map, were correct; his Lordship having also an account of the 
Contents of those same pieces according lo a measurement which 
I made of ihem for the late Earl Stanhope in ihe year 1793 ; and 
there being a dift'erence between my admeasurement and that of his 
Lordship's old Map of more than Two acres, in less tlian Fortij acres 
of land, Earl Stanhope employed Mr. Scott, a Land Surveyor in Sur- 
rey, to measure these Woods, lo ascertain where the error lay, and 
ihe error proved to be in his Lm-dskip'a Map. 

This doubt was no sooner cleared up, ihan another of the same 
kind arose. Earl Stanhope made an exchange of two pieces of Landf 
with a neighbouring Gentleman, who employed me to measure the 
same for the purpose of inserting ihem in the Map of his adjoining 
Estate. The quantity oF the two pieces, according to Earl Stanhope's 
Map, was 10 acres, 2 roods, 30 perches, but which 1 found u[)on 
measuring the land lo contain only 8 acres, 2 roods, 17 perches, so 
that there was a deficiency of Two acres and 13 perches, in less than 
Eleven acres of land, according to Earl Stanhope's Map. 

Earl Stanhope again employed Mr. Scott to discover where the, 
error lay, and il was again found lo be in his Lordship's Map. 

Earl Stanhope then had ample proofs that no dependence co 
placed in the measurements contained in his Map, and by consc-"' 
quence collateral proofs of ihc necessity for the remeasurement of ihe 
whole Park, in order to ascertain the quantities that had been varied 
by the alterations which had taken place in the interior, even if the 

■ Busily Wood aud Tye-eiid Wood in Cudh am .—Bushy Wood has been 
totiaicierably enlarged at tlic West end, and ou tht Soatli, since the dale of _ 
my measuring it, in 1793. 

t Part of Chipalert Moat-Fartu. 
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original boundary of the Park had not Iweii allered aince that Map 
was made. 

These incidertts happening £o opportunely, induced a hope that 



It of lhi» dispute witlroot 



with Ear! 



ihey niiglit lead to an amicable adjiis 
further difficuUy. 

]n tiiis hope, however, I was disappointed, 

I have now to return to the subject of m 
Stanhope, that I may resume the thread of my narrative. 

When Earf Stanhope made objections lo my bill, the Explar 
which I gave, I trusted liad aiforded his Lordship conviction ; but 
afier wailing about three moirths, and not hearing from his Lordship, 
1 wrote to him od the subject as follows : 



My Lord, Dec. 7, 1818. 

When I had the honour of waiting on yonr Lordshq|(Bonie lime 
Rtnec, your Lordship expressed yourself dissatisfied with my bill for 
Surveying. I then endeavoured to evince the jusiice of my charges 
by rendering every Explanation in my power. 

But conceiving my efforts have proved unsuccessful, I am induced 
lo solicit ihe favour of your Lordship's attention to a review of the 
circumstances. Your Lordship's objections were, that an unneces- 
sary quantity of Land was remeasured, and that much too great a 
price was charged for the remeasuring. In answer to the first ob- 
jection, I can only repeat, that a comparison of the old Maps which 
are slil! unaltered, wiih the altered Map, will fully evince that no 
more lands have been remeasured than ihe subsequent alterations, 
Loth internal and external, which had taken place, had rendered ab- 
solutely requisite in order to make the general Map correspond wiih 
ihe present slate of those Lands. I must also beg leave lo recall to 
your Lordship's recollection, that before Ihe measuring 
menced, it was repeatedly explained lo you that the lands which had 
been altered would require measuring, to make the Map correspond 
lo them. And some time after the altered Map had beer returned to 
your Lordship, your Lordsliip condescended to signify ihat the per- 
formance wai much (o your satisfaction. Why your Lordship has 
aiace changed yoinr opinion, I iiave no conjecture. The work con- 
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lained 110 liidilf'n dece|>ti<tn, wiiirh can linve been since tliscovfrtd. 
The sliglitesl corii[>anson of itie lands remeasiired, wiih tlie uiuliered 
Maps, will prove (he lotally allered slate of ihose Lands. And that 
neillwr tite alterations in [lie quantities could be ascertained, nor the 
cliangea in ihe bounilaries be delineated with any tolerable accuracy, 
without remeaaurement, I should have apprehended would, to your 
Lordship, have been perfectly obvious. 

With regard to my tharijes for measuiing, il is certainly a matter 
of regret that [that] point was nut discussed prior to the commence- 
ment of the Survey, as it would have obviated all the unpleasantness 
which has since transpired. I cantiol, however, accuse myself of 
blame in not having; anticipated that your Lordihip would objec't to 
pay even a lower price than 1 have received during the last twenty 
years of the neighbouring gentlemen. The late and the present 
Lord Amh*t, Mr. Polhill, Mr. Austen, Mr. Nouaille, &c., Iiave paid 
me Eiykteen pence per acre for the principal Estates which I have 
measured and mapped for them. A lower price is charged to your 
Lordship, not because le?s labour was bestowed on your Lordship's 
Survey, but because there was less to shew for the labour. No ex- 
ertion was spared to obtain correctness in the quaatLty, and the til- 
ling and drawing the plan into the old Map required more time ihaD 
would have been requisite to draw an entirely new Map of the Lands 
remeasiired, and upon the large scale by which the work was origi- 
nally planned. 

My charge, therefore, to your Lordship, has not exceeded my cus- 
tomary price, and, as far as I am acquaitited with ihe Subject, it 
could not have been aflbrded at a lower price, but at the expense of 
accuracy. The other items in my bill are cliarged at a lower price, 
I believe, than any other Surveyor would have charged. They re- 
quired less of my time in consequence of iny local knowledge [of 
these Estates], and they cevlaiiiiy employed a much greater portion oE 
my time than the bill ekpresses, 

I have now, my Lord, only to express my concern at die manner 

in which your Lordship's dissai is faction was intimated : your Lord- 

rlamtion that the payment had hcen withheld on account of 

ude of the charge, could not fail to occasion deep regret. 



:i;j 



ahal I only observe, ihat the 
merited, and that its misappliciiiion is nc 
duct iiupnled 13 disgraceful. 

I am, my Lord, 

Fail I] fully. 
Your Lordshi 



putalion il contained was totally un- 
ion is no less unjust, than the con- 



's obedient servant, 
Abraham Barkah. 



I felt 80 assured that the explanaiions conlained in this letter could 
not fail to convince Earl Stanhope of the justice of my claims, (hat 
nothing was ferlher from my eiipeciation (ban that his Lordship 
would give me any ferlher trouble 10 gel my money : but instead of 
receiving a remittance of the amount of my bill, which I had been in 
daily enpeclation of, I received, after a few weeks' delay, a reply 
from the pen of Mr. Fletcher, Earl Sianbope's Slewi^rf, of which 
reply the following is a copy : 



Sir, 

am desired by Earl Sranhope to rei 
the Letter which he received from you 
for altering the Map of ibis Estate, 
Lordship expressed as to the neat mai 



Cheveni,ig,Dec.Z\, 1818. 
■etiirn the following answer to 
n ihe subject of your charges 
The approbation which his 
ler in wiiich these alterotions 
had been made in the Map did not, and could not, imply that he also 
approved of your charges for those alterations, of which he had not 
received your Account when you dehvered the Map to him, and 
your supposition that he has " since changed" his opinion as to the 
merits of the Map is unfounded and absurd.* Earl Stanhope adheres 
to the opinions which he intimated to you on the subject of your 
charges, and those opiniom have been confirmed by finding that 
you charge four guineas for copying a " rough" Map of the Park, 
, whereas he paid laiely three guineas and a half only for a very 
handsome Map, coloured and ornamented on vellum, and on rollers, 
of an Estate containing a much larger quantity of Ground than the 
Park, which Map was copied at a reduced scale by a London Sur- 
veyor, whom Earl Stanhope employed for the purpose. He con- 
• " The Ricli answerelti roughly." 
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sidera also your eliarge of one guinea for making a Map of ihe GardeDj 
at the Garden-house, to be very unreasonable. He is informed, by 
persona of much knowledge and experience on these subjects, that 
the charges contained in your Bill are exorbiianl, and that Eslatea 
have been accurately and neatly mapped for sixpence per acre. As 
to the chaises which you Slate to have been paid by some Gentlemen 
in this neighbourbood, that circumstance does not alter Earl Stan- 
hope's opinion upon the point, and need not regulate his conducl. 
Earl Stanhope informed you before you commenced the altera- 
tions, that as the Estate had already been measured and mapped, 
with the exception of such parts as liad been subsequently added, 
anch as Turvins and Oveuden, it was only requisite to mark such 
alterations as had been made in the boundaries, and lo measore the 
quantities which bad been varied by such alterations. ■Oveny-Green 
Farm, which you slate to be not before in the Map, is in a Map 
made by the late Mr, Woodward, at the same lime as the other. It 
will appear by an inspection of the original Map, which is on a 
larger scale than that which you altered, and which Earl Stanhope 
bas shewn to me, that there did not exist any necessity whatever to 
remeasure the whole Park. Earl Stanhope has not delayed the pay- 
ment of your Bill on account of the " magnitude of the Charge," as 
you suppose, but on account of the charges appearing to liim unrea- 
sonable and exorbitant. He has many other observations to make 
(m the chargea contained in your Bill ; and lie thinks that, in justice 
to himself, and for your aatisfaction, your Bill ought (o be referred 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 
To Mr. Abraham Barham. • Joseph Fletcher. 



ieDiJH 
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When the tyranny of Charles the First had driven his subjects lo 
revolt against him, and had transferred the sovereignty of England 

• "Oveny-Green Farm." I have nut stated a word about Oreny- 
Green Farm not being before in the Map, It is Ovenden Estate, jiurchased 
by yonr Lordship's Grandfather, since the year 177e, which I have staled 
not to Ik in the ftlap made by the Iste Mr, Woodward. 
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from his Majesty lo Oliver Cromwell, a ceiebraied Political Writer, 
wlio had composed a Treafise of a proposed CommonweaUh, in- 
scribed it lo the Protector, lo induce his Highness to relinquish the 
exercise of absolute power, and to substitute a popular form of 
government in its stead ; Cromwell, after he had perused the Work, 
is reported lo have said, " that the Gentleman had like to trapan 
him out of his power, but that what he got by the sword, he would 
not quit for a little paper-shot,"* It was my fete also to experience 
the inefficiency of a litlla paper-shol. 

However sanguine my expectations had been, this rebuff com- 
pletely dispelled the illusion, I now found I had only to choose 
whether I would accede to Earl Stanhope's proposal of a reference 
to Arbitration, ot endeavour lo enforce the payment of my Bill by 
an appeal to the law, or else to try and make my peace with his 
Lordship, by offering lo accept for my Work whatever he might 
please to give me. Neither my cause nor my circumstances re- 
quired me to stoop to the latter course ; and as for taking any com- 
pulsory measures to obtain the payment, the disparity of ibe parties 
alone put all such considerations quite out of tlie question. It only 
remained, therefore, for me to accede to Earl Stanhope's proposal of 
a reference to Arbitration. This proposal was made in December 
1818 ; but some occurrences intervened which delayed my signifying 
my assent to his Lordship's proposal until the following August, 
when I wrote to Mr. Fletcher, Earl Sianhope's Steward, as follows : 



^K Sir, 
^^HIb Earl ; 
^htm, I inft 



August 16, 1819. 



Earl Stanhope employed your pen in replying to my letter tt 
o he his Lordship's pleasure that any farther com- 
ight have to make to him should be addressed lo 
you. 1 have therefore to request you will have the goodness lo 
communicate to Earl Stanhope the contents of this noie. The delay 
which has occurred in my replying to bis Lordship's proposal of 
referring my Bill to Arbitration has been unavoidable, and I beg to 
apologize to his Lordship for it, I have now lo stale, thai if Earl 



■ Harduglo 
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Stanhope will appoint some Surveyor of respectability to invesliE; 
ihe business, I nill appoint another Surveyor to meet him. 



Your obedient servant, 

Abraham Barhah. : 

In a few days after the date of this note Mr. Fletcher informed 
tbat Earl Stanhope intended to appoint Mr. Scott to be the Referee 
on his Lordship's part. I inquired if Mr. Scott had accepted the 
Appointment, Mr. Fletcher replied that Mr. Scott had not yet been 
apprized of his Lordsliip's intention ; but that when Mr. Scoit had, 
I should be informed of his answer. From that time the affair rested 
about four montiis, when Mr. Fletcher informed me tliat Mr. Scott 
would undertake the business. As this occurred in the winter, ai 
when there was a deep snow on the ground, it was concluded 
tween Mr. Fletcher and myself it would be advisable to defer the 
appointment of a meeting for the Arbitration until a more favour- 
on. In this state the afiair remained from the winter IS19, 
until July 1827, a period of more than seven years ; the delay 
therefore from 181 9 lo 1827 must be placed solely to my account. 
And here this question naturally arises, — if my claim is well-founded, 
if my conduct is perfectly irreproachable, why did i not take the 
earliest opportunity to avail myself of Earl Stanhope's proposal, 
make no delay to meet this inquiry ? 

No person can sit down coQlent with his just claims denied, and 
his character defamed. 



icoU ^^ 



'' 'J'hat steward whose ac 
Demands his honour ni 



ly appear ; 
His aetions scorn to shun the light, 
He 13 — and would tx proved upright." 



The first precept in the first table of the Roman law is this, " 

any one calls you before the Judge, go immediately,"* 

To shrink from Inquiry is taken for a confession of the charge.*] 

• History of Rome iu the Encyclopsdia LoudloensiB, Vol. XXII. p. 228. 
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When the Accused is backward to defend his characler, it is taken 
for certain that his conduct is indefensible. If he is chained with a 
breach of honesty in his dealings; if the answer which he gives 
aSbrds not salisfaciion ; if he is challenged to vindicate his conduct 
before Arbiters, whom he shall not only have an equal voice with 
his Accuser in the appointment of, but who shall be also of his own 
Fralernity, and who may therefore be supposed to have a wish to 
find him guiltless;* and yet if he appears reluctant to meet the 
charge, it is natural to infer that there must he a something in his 
conduct which he is aware will not bear the light. But moreover, 
" J^^ot to defend is to relinquuh." Neglect of Claim may forfeit a 
Righl. My Claim has been reposing for so long a period, that Earl 
Sianhope is, perhaps, legaUij entitled to plead the Statute of Limita- 
tions in bar of payment. My claim has lain so long dormant, that 
I must acknowledge, had I been in Earl Stanhope's place, and his 
lordship in mine, I should have expected to hear no more of the 
mailer, at least not on this side of doomsday. 

Under Earl Sianhope's view of the question, his Lordship may 
have concluded that my claim had been prudently relinquished, 
through fear of further exposure. That my backwardness to meet 
this Inc[uiry has been generally so construed, 1 must naturally 
especl. 

Whosoever is accused of an acl of dishonesty, and adopts the 
FahiaK plan of defence, subjects himself to the imputation of con- 
scious guilt, or a dastardly spirit. This investigation, however, I 
trust will shew that to neither of these causes ought the delay on the 
present occasion to be ascribed. And in regard to the debt be- 
coming legally antiquated by a lapse of claim, even in that case I 
could be under no apprehension that such circumstance would be 
regarded by Earl Stanhope of any account on any such occasion as 
this which is the subject of the present inquiry. 

It may be right that a title to an inheritance, or a claim to a debt, 
should be UgaUij extinguished within some definite period, because 




wfiere Ihe subject of legistalion offers but a choice of evili 
justest course that can be pursued is that by which, upon ihe whole. 



the least injustice will follow.* 
the transaciion being yet of lot 
lo take the benefit of the Staloi 



But in the Subject for your inquiry, 
recent occurrence for Earl Stanhope 
of Limiiations, without violating u 



' " A tradesman," saja Dr. Beattic, " may bj prescription lose his claito 
agalnet his dcbtur ; that ia, as the law siatids at present, if hcdoes not 
pieeeat bis bill for iiajnnent williiii tire or sis jean after it Ealls due. Tkii 
ia itasonable, II Imposes no harilabip ou the creditnr to oblige him to 
prestut hla bill; aud it prevents claimt from l)eiDg brought agaiiiKt the 
debtor of so old a date as that he cau hardly know whethL-r they be just or 
uiijuat." — Beattje, Elem. Slor. Science, Part Ell. Chap. i. Sect. ti92. 

" In order," aays Dr. Paley, " to protect men nguidat amiquatcd de- 
mauda, from which it is not prnbahle they sbonlri liave preserved the erl- 
dence of their discharge, the law preacribea a liniiled lime to certain apectei 
of priiate secoritici, beyosd which it will not enforce them, or lend iti 
assUtauce to the recovery uf a debt. If a man be iguurntit or dublons of 
the justice uf the demand made upun him, he may conacienliou^y plead l/ih 
limitatiou, becaixae he appliei Ihe ruleo/laai to the purpose fur which it lem 
intaided; but when he refusea to pay a debt, nC the reality of which he tu 
consdoua, he eamol, as before, jilead ihe iuteuiion of Che sCalnle. ^| 

PAtEv'a MoTal Philoaophs, Book 111, Part 1. Chap. It. ^| 

UUhop WiUoQ, in his Sermon on Fraud, in speaking of Right derived 
from Prescription, observes, " Not that length of time can give any man a 
right which he knows he had not from Ihe hegioning, bnt because there 
would be no end of lanr-snits if people were to be disturbed for ever. 
The law, therefore, does what is best for the public in general, and leavt* J 
U to private men to act as they will answer to God and a good coascietKe." ^ 
Sermon XXIV. p. 92, in the Selection. EdiliOQ, 1317, Itlviugtoa. 

Any Claim, Indeed, founded oti Bome Custom which originated in usnrpa- 
tioD, may be fairly lost by neglect atid disuse : an Imposition which can be 
no longer legallg enforced, may be hoaeilly resisted : fur iiialance, au antf> ^ 
fvafei/ claim for a Heiiot, a degrading imposltlou, which originated in di 
piiciam. In such case tlie oppressed may honestly slip from the yok^ 
nheuerer an opportunity olfers, whether Forbearance has iutenfionaU 
relaxed the shackle, or Inadvertence has neglected tu lieep fast the bolts. 

" The moment ihey Had a hole, out ihey huji. — Aud what harm V 

Eplctetus. Mts. Curter'a Tramlalion, 4(o. p 'M2. 



Jaw of paramount aulliority, I rested satisfied that hia Lordsliip 
would not consider my claim obsolete, according to the intention of 
the Statute, altliough it should chance to fall a little within the 
letter of it. But whatever occurrences may have interposed t> 
cause the delay in ihis Inquiry, nothing can have transpired in the 
inlerim to affect the merits of the question at issue. 

However Jusiice may be regulated by Statute, Truth cannot be 
changed by Time. Truth in 1817 is neither more nor less Truth in 
1837.* In a moral view, that which was upright (Aen, will bear 
the test of the plumb-line notv.f 

All the documenis and evidence being, as far as I know, pre- 
cisely the same, I am not aware that the delay of this Inquiry can 
have caused any detriment to Earl Stanhope, either to his cause or 
his pocket. I have no facts to allege in my favour now, which 
would not have told equally well for me tlwn; nor can I avail myself 
of any argument which, if it had been at hand, would not have dime 
my cause as good service then as now. 

In this Inquiry it must be obvious 1 have two Interests at stake : 
I want lo gel paid for my Work, and to clear my Character. Bui 
however confident I may he that the evidence which will be sub- 
milled to you will convince you of the jusiice of my cause, yet I 
cannot but know that should Earl Stanhope not be satisfied of the 
justice of your decision, your Award in my favour will stand me in 

• TLis was written in Itl27, especllng the prnpostd Arbltralion would 
have taken place suuu arier the ilate of my note to Mr. Fletcher of tbe 10th 
July 1S27, as above cupled (see page 4] Id iu; letter to Earl Stanbope of the 
28I]i May 1829. 



alteration. Things arc still 
Were tbey false. 



[ twidep 



For the Tiiith of things Time iiiaketh n^ 
the same they are, let Time be past, present, oi 
Time cannot make them true ; were tliey true, Time cannot make them more 
true. The circuniBtance therefore of Time, in respect of Tnith and Error, 
is merely Imjiertiiieut." 

Works of Mr. John Hales, Vol. III. p. 163. Edited by Sir David 
Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), Glasgow 176S, 
"Tnilh is an immortal aud eternal thing. It bestows not a Beauty 
which Time will wither, nor a Bolduess of which the Sentence of a Judge 
deprive ua." EriCTUTUB. JUri. Cvfttr'i Traialatiun, 4to, p. 498. 



Utile stead in regard to ihe deaniig of my Cliurucii^r, wiiemer hiA J 
LoriJship'B opinion of my honesty has any influence on the opinim* J 
or oilier persona, 

The great disparity in our stations will naturally incline 
persons to side with his Lordship ; for who wiH imagine that iiarl 
Stanlojje would have made such complaints without cause ? It will 
naturally be concluded, that if there had been any doubt on the 
point, that doubt would have immediately determined the matter in 
my favour, and that his Lordship woiiM have paid my Bill cot of 
Land, raiiier than hazard the possibility of injuring my Character 
wrongfully : or who will believe that Earl Stanhope would have 
[iroposed this Inquiry without indubitable proofs of the offence* 
alleged, and the moral certainty of conviction ? It will naturally be 
concluded that all doubt as to the justice of liis cause must have bees 
out of the question, or Ear] Stanhope would not have offered to 
submit his accusations to the test of professional Judgment. 

Earl Stanhope's proposal to settle this Dispute by Arbitration 
cannot fail to create a prepossesMon in his Ixirdship's favour. To 
hinder the influence of Wealth, Rank, and Birth from hilLing Ji 
tice, his Lordship voluntarily waves, as far as his Lordship can 
the advantages of his exalted Station, to prefer liis complaint 
character of a fellow-citizen, to appeal lo Arbiters, »ho arc no 
my peers in station, but who are also of my own fraternity, 
will be supposed to have a secret bias in my favour, both from 
fellow-feeling, and from a kindred interest in ray acquittal, 
strangers to each other, it will be supposed that you can perform 
without Notes, and that we can play in concert without previous 
acquaintance. In every Craft and Mystery it is always 
thai the Initialed can interchange sentiments by sympathetic com-^ 
munion, as strings tuned in unison vibrate lo each other's touch. 

Cases may indeed happen in which the advantages are on thft] 
contrary side, in which the Arbiters may liave paramount induce^, 
menis lo side wiih the Accuser; for Interests may clash, and feelingSi 
TUQ counter; obligations of gratitude, allurements of patronage^ 
inimical feelings towards the Accused, are powerful perverlers of 
Ju<^meiil : and let no one hope to hnd in a Cuuipctitoi an upriglit 
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we ^^^ 
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jud^re; but billing such importunate private considerations on tlie 
contrary side, persons are always supposed lo have a predilection 
for iheir own fi-aternily ; and this is assumed wilhout impugning their 
moiives, because it ia well known that persons whose fixed purpose 
it is lo do no wilful act of injuMice to any one, are liable to err in 
Iheir judgment from an involuntary and unconscious partialiiy to- 
wards their own side, when they stand in the two-fold capaeiiy of 
Judges and Parly in the same cause. Without, therefore, the sup- 
position of any pre-concert between us, or in any way impeaching 
your integrity, your decision in my favour may be liable lo attaint. 
I cannot but know it will leave the same imputation on my charac- 
ler, wiiether your supposed partiality be attributed lo aberration from 
principle, or lo an involuntary and unconscious bias of judgment 
from feelings of professional sympathy. The defence of my cha- 
racter, therefore, requires not only that your decision be in my 
favour, and that Earl Stanhope acquiesce in your decision, but also 
that his Lordship approve of your Sentence, although it be given 
against himself. In this view of the question, therefore, notwith- 
standing my main purpose must be to justify my coiidua lo the 
Referees, yet, I might afterwards have lo retlecl on myself, were I 
to spare any effort of my own which might conduce to my acquittal 
in the opinion of Harl Stanhope. In pursuance of ihis plan I shall 
begin with tl:e following passage in Earl Stanhope's reply Lo my 
letter: — " Earl Stanhope adheres lo the opinions which he inti- 
mated lo you on the subject of your cliarges, and those opinions have 
been confirmed by finding ttiat you charge f<iur juiiica* for copy- 
ing a rough Map of the Park, whereas he paid lately three guineas 
and a half onlij for a very handsome Map, coloured and ornamented 
on vellum and on rollers, of an Estate containing a much larger 
quantity of Ground than the Park, which Map was copied at a re- 
duced scale by a London. Surveyor, whom Earl Stanhope employed 
for the purpose. He considers also your charge of a guinea for 
making a Map of the Garden, at the Garden-house, to be very 

With respect to this latter article of complaint I must here ob- 
ueive, 1 had lo go and lake the dimensions of the Garden in ques- 






tion, llien lo make a rough drafl of it, and afterwards a fair copy, 
which together took me a full day, I may say more, and for which I 
charged a guinea, which is no more ihan was common for Surveyors 
lo chaise per day, ever since 1 have been acquainted with Survey- 
ing, and long before, for any thing that I know to the contrary. If 
Earl Stanhope ibinks a guinea for lliis a very unreasonable char^, I 
cannot but wonder what charge his Lordship would think reasonable. 
Whatever charge you consider right, it will be for you to award, and 
for me to acquiesce in your decisioo. And with regard to Earl 
Stanhope's having had a Map of a larger quantity of land than 
Chevening Park copied at a lower price than 1 have charged for 
copying the Map of the Park, it will be for you to set such a price 
on my copy as you consider 1 am entitled to receive far it, whether 
the Surveyor whom Earl Stanhope employed lo copy a larger Map 
was sufficiently paid or under-paid for his. 

Bui this is not all. Earl Stanhope states also in his reply, that he 
has many other observations to make on the charges contained in 
ray Bill, and moreover as follows : — " Earl Stanhope has not de- 
layed the payment of your Bill on account of the ' magnitude of 
ihe charge,' as you suppose, but on account of the charges appear- 
ing to him unreasonable and exorbitant." The passage in my Letter 
which his Lordship here alludes to is this : " Your Lordship's de- 
claration that the payment had been withheld on account of the 
magnitude of the charge, could not fail lo occasion deep regreL" 
Instead of saying on account of t lie magnitude of the charge, I should 
have said on account of the charge being so high, which I believe 
were his Lordship's words, and for which I inadvertently substituted 
" magnitude of the charge ;" and it seems by Earl Stanhope's reply, 
that this want of precision caused his Lordship to misapprehend my 
meaning, and to misconstrue the term " magnitude," as though I 
had intended to apply it to the amount of my Bill, instead of the 
rale of chaise for the work ; a sense by no means intended, and 
quite contrary to the context and tenor of my Letter. I certainly 
did not intend to say, nor did I ever suppose, ijiat Earl Stanhope 
told me the payment of my Bill had been delayed because it had 
not been long enough delivered fur his Lordship to provide himself 
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with a sum of thai " magnitude ;" and 1 as little ihouglil the word 
which 1 used was liable to be misconstrued into any disrespectful 
meaning. 

The consequence of this inadverlence lias, however, been a caution 
to me 10 spare no pains to guard against a similar mischance on the 
present occasion. But although I have here done my best endea- 
vour lo make myself understood, yet, after all my care, I can hardly 
liope that I have been so lucky as not to admit any word into this 
Address which might not be construed into a different meaning from 
that which I intended, and which, if construed amiss, his Lordship 
might perhaps take umbrage at. The proverb says, " A man can 
only plough with such a team as he bath ;" so it is equally true, one 
can revise only with such a pen as he hath ; and here the exigency 
of my case naturally suggests another common proverb, " The 
Slander-by sees more than the Gamester," In writing an Address 
for such an occasion as this, it is of all tilings most desirable to have 
ihe judgment of an indifferent peraon upon it, before it is submitted 
to those for whom it is intended; but I have debarred myself from 
such benefit through the following circumstance :— Happening to 
know an instance in which two Persons in dift'erenl hoes of Calling, 
whose names may, for distinction, be called A. and W., were em- 
pluyed, each in his respective Calling, by a cerlain Nobleman, A. 
being the first person that was engaged by the Nobleman, he had 
taken an oppor.unity to recommend his acquaintance W. to his Lord- 
ship, to whom \V. was befo/e unknown— in consequence of which 
recommendation W, was set lo work by his Lordship. But a little 
while had passed before his Lordship look offence against A. and 
iiislantly discharged them both, although the work which W, had 
undertaken was unfinished. His Lordship not giving any reason 
why he discharged W., W. therefore imputed bis being discharged 
solely lo his being the acquaintance of A., against whom his Lord- 
ship had taken offence. My knowledge of this incident decided my 
course on ihis occasion. It struck me thai to advise with any one 
upon what I had to offer in my Defence might implicate him in my 
Cause, if the ciicumstance came lo iie known, It is not in Ibe na- 

e of things, but that frequeoily the resentment of the iiffemkd will 
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reach to the unoffending. But rather ihan this should 
and to prevent this evil, as much as it can be prevented, every one 
is bound to make some considerable sacrifice in his own case; I 
therefore determined not to consult any one, (hat no one might be 
herein implicated. No one is apprized of one iota of the contents of 
this Address, saving and excepting what I have told lo my Wife ; but 
some communication there must be supposed, as a matter of course. 
But, be this as it may, a Man and his Wife are one, and therefore his 
Wife must be implicated. To proceed. I repeat, not one sentence 
of this Address has been communicated to any one else previous lo 
this Meeiing; and I alate this fact, in the hope that if any word 
herein chance to be taken amiss, no blame may be imputed by his 
Lordship to any one but myself, since no one living beaide has had v 
any share in committing such offence. 

I have one more observation to make in (bis place. Whalw 
misunderstanding may chance to arise from a want of precision of 
language herein, in respect lo matters of minor importance, I hope I 
shall be clearly understood in this point, that, however freely I may 
have occasion to express my opinion of Earl Stanhope's conduct, in 
order to defend my own, I disclaim all intention to impugn his Lord- 
ship's motives. I never have been dissatisfied with his Lordship's 
motives. I set it down for a certainly ihat all was correct there. 
All I have to except against is, the opinion Earl Stanhope has ex- 
pressed of my conduct, and the unprovoked hostility of his own. I 
never imagined that Earl Siauhope would commit wilful inconsis- 
tency and conscious injustice. That Earl Stanhope's condua is, in 
■n opinion, perfectly just ; that, in refusing lo pay my Bill, his 
Lordship believes he is acting purely on the defensive, is not to ll 
questioned. 

Moralists teach, that " Every one that acta wrong has missed 9 

aim, and has gone out of his way ;" ", that " he who errs, doth n 

o err, but to be in the right "t " When any man does y 




• The Rev, B. Grnvos's M. Autouiuns'a Meditations, Book is. Sect. » 

t " Every Error in Life iiupllca a Contradiction : for since he who Cl 

doth not mean lo err, but to be hi the Sight, ilia uvidcut tJiut he acts ot 



an injury, or reflects upon your good name," (says Epidetus,) 
" consider with yourself that he does this out of a persuasion that 
it is no more than what you deserve, and wliat becomes him to say 
or do ; and that it cannot be expected that your opinion of things, 
but his own, should give Jaw to his behaviour."* 

" If any one has used you ill upon any occasion," (says Marcus 
Aurelius,) " consider immediately with what ideas of right and 
wrong he has probably acted thus;" " wlien you have discorered 
tliat, you will" — " neither wonder at hia conduct, nor resent 
it."t 

Again, " When any one assents to what is false," (says Epic- 
letus,) " be assured that he doth not wilfully assent to it as false" 
— "but what is false appears to him to be (rue."J — "Shew your 



irary to his Meaning." — " Now every ratioual Sonl is iiaturally averse lo 
Seif-conlradictloD : but ao long as an;^ one is iguorant tliat it is a Contra- 
diction, Dothipg restralus liioi from acting eoutradictorilf i but wbcncver 
be discovers it, be mnie as necessarily renounce ancl avoid ic, as any one 
must (Ikseot from a Falachood, whenever Le jierccivcs it to be a Fulseliood : 
but, while IMa doth not appear, he assents lo it, as to a Troth." — Mrs. 
Carter's Epictetns, Cbap. sxvi. Sect i., 4to. ji. 320. 

* Eplctetus'g Morals, by Dr. Stanhope, Cliap. Ixiv. 

■)■ MediEationa, Book vii. Sect. x:(iv. 

t Book i. Cbap. xxviii. Seel, ii., 4to. p. 93. 

" Plato seems to hare been of opinion (bat just sedtiments and reaiou- 
able judgments concerning what was tit to be done or to be avoided, were 
alone sufficient to constitute tbe most perfect virtue. — Virtue, according to 
Plato, Eiigbt be considered aa a species of science, and no man, be tliougbt, 
could see clearly and deraonatralively what was right and what was wrong, 
and not act accordingly." 

Dr. Adam Smith, Thea. Mor. Smi. Part vi. § ii. 

And the Author of " T'le Laiea of Ecclesiaslical Polity," (after Smpticiua 

in his Comment on the xxiv. Chap, of Epictettii'l Manual,) observes as 

follows: — "Evil aa evil cannot be desired; if that be desired which is 

evil, tbe cause is the goodness which is, or seemeth to be, joined with it." 

Hooker, Ecc. Pot. B. i. § vii. 

And again, " The truth Is, that the mind of man desireth evermore to 
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Aniagonist the truth," (says he,) " and you will see that he 
follow."* — " Shew him his error," (says Marcus Aurelius,) " 
monish him ; if he listens to your advice, you will cure him of 
fau]l,"t 

According to this doctrine, wherever Truth has feir play, Tn 
must produce conviction. J Here, however, arises an impoi 
consideration. To afford conviction does not necessarily imply to g;iver' 
satisfaction also ; but the purpose of my Defence is to compass both 
these objects; and though to convince must be tlie primary consider- 
ation, to give Ear! Stanhope satisfaction I expect to find will prove. 
the more difficult affair. 

n opinion, in contradiction 
IS to be better informed on the aubji 

) assume to be his superior 
e the point with him is to undertake to 
teach him. But is it for the Inferior to undertake to teach the Su^_ 
perior ? Is it for tlie Unlearned to pretend to school tlie Leamed-fl 
Truth, indeed, it must be acknowledged, is Truth, come from whaC] 
soever quarter itmay;§ but that Truth, when it comes fromji 



lo argue in support o 
opinion of another, is to profesi 
in dispute than our Oppor 
a that particular, and t( 



know the truth arcot&iug to the most infallible cerCaiiit; which the ui 
of things can yielil. The {greatest assurance generally with all men 
that which we have by plain aspect and intuitive bcholdmg. Where « 
caunnt attain iiuto this, there what appearcth to be true by strong ai 
vindlile demop»tratiou, such as wherein it Is not by any way poisiblc to b 
deceived, thereunto the mind doth oeceasaril)' assent, neither le 
choice thereof to do otherwise. And in case these both do F<iil, then whldl 
way greatest probability leadeth, thither the tnlud doili eoermore incline 
Hooker's Ecc. Pol. B, 11. 5 vil. ; and see also " Tie Morula of Epictctt 
by Dr. Stanhope." 

• Book ii. Chap. sii. Stct. vii, p. 150. 

f Meditations, Buok v. Sect, xnil. 

X " To the positbn of Tally, that if Virtue could be seen, she oiDstlH 
loved, may be added, that if Truth could be heard, she mast be obeyed." 

5 " Truth is Truth, whosoever has spoken it," Dr, Wiiicui 
Second Lettti' (11 Dr. Tuclmey, p. 57. 
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a quarter, will give Satisfaction, is by no means so certain. Whe- 
ther lo convince Earl Stanhope that I have given him no cause for 
coniplaint, and lo prove that lie has accused me wrongfully, will 
give hia Lordship Salisfuctlon, I have all nlong had my douhts. 
Earl Stanhope accuses me of doing work for liini nhich he liad not 
ordered, and of charging him an exorbitant price for doing thai 
wliich was both unauthorised and needless. To plead not guilty to 
ihese charges is to pay but sti ili compliment to his Lordship's judg- 
ment; and to prove that his Lordship has accused me wrongfully, 
may he taken for a reflection on his justice. " The Great hath done 
wrong, and yet he ihreatenelh withal ; the Small is wronged, and he 
must entreat also." (Ecc, xiii. 3.) If, therefore, I should adduce 
such invincible arguments in my Defence as must convince Earl 
Stanhope that his allegations are groundless, and his suspicions 
im^ioary, although I should contrive to vindicate his motives with- 
out dissimulation, and to palliate his conduct without belying my 
conscience, yet to read his Lordship a Lesson on Commulative Jus- 
tice, of which his Lordship's own erroneous notion 



" Tnjlh U Tnitli, whnsoevcr apeakea ilt ; aud I will readily agree milli 
Papist, Sociiiian, ur anie, 90 farrc as hec aseerta ttt, because itt U not his, 
bat God's." Dr. Aalhouy Tccknet's Third Letter to Dr. Betyamm 
rvhiclicote, Oct. 9, 1651, p. 85. 

Eight LETtERS wliidi passed tietweea Dr, Benjamin WiiicitcoTB, Pro. 
ToatoE King's College, and Dr. Anthony Tucksey, Master of Emanuel 
Coliege, Cambridge, uow first published by Samuel Salter, D. D., Pre- 
bendary of Norwich, and Curate of Great YariuoiiCh, 17^3, 
Concerning the Uec of Reason in Religion ; 
The Differences of Opinion among Chrialiaua ; 
, The HecODclUatiaD of Sinners unto God ; 
L^^ Studies and Learning of a Minister of the Gospel. 

Wtitteu lu September and October, 1651. 
" U is better for us that there should be diUeieoce of judgment, if we 
keep charily ; but it is must unmanly to quarrel because we differ." Dr. 
Whickcote's AptmrUmi, No. 569. 

" By the way, 1 will observe, how little there is in niauy controversiea, 
if wise and temperate men had the management of them ; but when once 
there is aunpicion aud jealousy, these make and increase differences." Dr. 
Wbechcote's DiKmirsei, Vol. il. Disc, vli, p. 152. 




is ihe burthen, though it should not fail to aff'jrd him conviction, it 
may perhaps give his Lordship mortificaiion instead at ialixfaclion. 

One of us must be in ihe wrong. Either I have allempied to 
impose on Ear! Stanhope, or else his Lordship accuses me wrong- 
fully ; and how am I to acquit myself to his Lordship's satisfaction 
by proving him a wrongful Accuser ? To inform will be to con- 
fute, and 10 remind will savour of reproof. To undertake to set his 
Lordship right, is to lake upon me to be his Motiiior. 

It is relaled of the late Earl Stanhope, that his Lordship used to 
say, that in more instances than o 
but then Earl Stanhope was a mac 
versal genius, eminently qualified 
he chose lo apply himself; and 
ihe Judges' Superior in titles, we 






jht the Judges 
of universal knowledge and uni- 
o excel in every Subject to which 
moreover his Lordship was also 
ilth, and lineage. But for me to 



presume to read the present Earl Stanhope a Homily on his social 
duties ; to set his Lordship right in a matter of common justice, what 
have I lo expect, but that to confute and to convince will be lo 
discomJit^aAxooffend; that candour will be taken for arrogance, 
and truth for reproach? 

1 amaccused ofa breach of social duly ; and how can I rebut the 
charge, and at the same time shield the Assaitant from the recoil of 
He that imputes Wrong lo another without cause. 



U Himself the wrong doer. If, 
hiroseif obliged to acquit Me, 
Himself? 

Earl Stanhope employs me t 
parts of an old Map for him, e 
that I have charged for 
than I was ordered to measure, 
did not enist any necessity 



n this Inquiry, his Lordship finds 
tn he do any other than convict 



revise and correct the antiquated 
id then demurs to my Bill, alleging 
ig a much larger qitanlity of Land 
id which his Lordship insists there 
'halever to measure. And secondly. 



that he has delayed the payment of my Bill on account of 
Charges appearing to him unreasonable and exorbitant i* that 
these epithets imply, charges exceeding the bounds of justice- 
conscionabie charges. To clear myself, therefore, from these im- 



• Si'fiimge 31. 



1 
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PpiHations, I must prove his Lordship's opinions erroneous, and hia 
demur to payinE; my Bill unjustihable. To eleac myself in liie 
opinion of Earl Stanhope, is to convince his Lordstiip ihat, instead of 
his being tiie Party aggrieved, it is his Lordship himself is the sole 
Aggressor ; that, in return fur faithful Service, he has suspected, dis- 
carded, and traduced ; that when he had got his Work done to his 
satisfaction, he wiihheld and denied the just retribution; that he 
stretched out his hand to receive, but shut it when he should repay. 
If, therefore, I succeed in my Vindication with Earl Stanhope, will 
his Lordship be satisfied with his Convielion ? 

To give Me satisfaction is assigned as one of Earl Stanhope's 
motives for suggesting a reference to Arbitraiion, But if it was his 
Lordship's wish to give Jt/e satisfaction, how much greater must it be 
my desire to give satisfaction lo his Lordship 1 It is a common 
observation, that near Neighbours most be sweet friends or bitter 
enemies ; and who, if he could possibly avoid it, would have a bitter 
enemy in so Potent a Neighbour ? The proverb says, " It is hard lo 
live at Rome and be at feud wiih the Pope." My little patrimony, 
my residence, m situated within his Lordship's manorial Domain, 
and not very distant from his Lordship's Mansion. But this is not 
all ; my Father was very well known to E^rl Stanhope's Father and 
Grandfather, and was respected by them. My Father was a Land- 
Surveyor ; and though he had relinquished Surveying as his general 
occupation, and had entered into a different line of business before 
he was knowii to Earl Stanhope's Family, yet he occasionally 
Measured and Mapped an Estate lor some of the neighbouring gen- 
tiemen. Tlie Survey of Earl Stanhope's Buckinghamshire Pro- 
perly in the year 1 785, was the last Survey my father was ever en- 
gaged in ; it was scarcely finished at the lime of his death, forty-two 
years ago.* Earl Stanhope's foiher was almost the first person 
who employed rae, when I began to measure Land on my own ac- 
count, and his present Lordship hwLsdf, when he was Lord Mahon, 
did me the honour, nearly thirty years ago, to attend me for several 
days, in a small Survey, undertaken at the desire of the late Earl 
• Thia was writitn in 1827, tspeeting the Arbitratiun wimld then lake 
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is Lordship's fa hor for the express purpose of giving 
his prvsent Lordtkip a little irs ght ii to the practical part of Mea- 
suring and Planning Land If the burvey now under your inquiry 
had been done for some Stranger who had chanced 10 employ me, 
still to have such Accusations brought against me by my Employer, 
and not lo clear myself in His opinion, as well as in the opinion of 
ihe Referees, could not but be matter of regret But from the con- 
Hideralions above related of previous intercourse and long good un- 
derslanding witb his Lordship's Family, how much greater must he 
my concern to clear myself in the opinion of, and to afford satiafeciion 
to Earl Stanhope ! Certainly, if this dispute had happened with some 
Stranger-lord, and if he had proposed a reference to Arbitration, I 
should have met the inquiry immediately. If, by being convinced 
of his error, he had been offended, I could have been conlent to 
incur the enmity of a stranger. Enmity is one of the unavoidable 
incidenis of life, and he is excused from a common share of its evils 
who has only strangers for his enemies. Discord was the patri- 
mony of the first two men that ever were born, and the loheritaace 
was entailed upon all who have come after.* Enmity is indigenous 



Posterity slauda cursed : fiur pstrimouy 
TLat I mnst leave ye, sous •." 

Milton, Paradise Lout, Boot x. 1 



" If, therefore, wben there wvn but as yet one only family iii the wni 
DO means of instruction, hnniaii or divine, could prevent effusioD of hlood 
bow could ii be chosen, but that wbcu fanillies were mnltipUed and tu- 
cteaned upon the earth, after separation, each providing for ilirlf, envy, 
■trife, coutcntion, aud violeuce, mail grow amongst tbem ?" — Hooebr, 
£ccle. Pol Booki. § 10. 

" Id eiciy heart 

Are sowD the sparks that kiudle fiery war ; 
Occasiou needs but fan them, aud they blaze." 

CowcEii, T/te Talk. 
" The very Patriarchs themselves aometlmes were uuable lo speak 
peaceably to their own Brother." — Hookeb's Amaer to the SuppticaHun 
that Mr. Trailers made to Ihe Coaaal. 
The author of " Scripture Ulustraled," eajs, " The Goard of Jonkh 
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) every cTime ; some collision of their Inleresta makes man the 
eaemy of man everywhere, and fortunalc is he who finds not an 
enemy where he reckoned on a frienii ; fortuiiale is he who can keep 
the foe out of his own fiimily, who luu no war to wage under his 
own roof, an exemption which even Moses was not fuvoured with, 
ahhaugh he was the meekest man of all that were upon llie face of 
the earth.* (Numb. xii. 1,3.) 

Convict seems to be inseparable from terrestrial being. The 
very elements are in continual pertnrbation and strife.f In animals, 
the propensity to contend and to desire victory, seems to be as 
innate as the principle of self-preservation, J and in our present 

should be no trii'ial Icksoii to tlteologlcal disputants. So loug ago a^ tht: 
dafs of Jiirom and AugufitliiF, chose pious tUthera dlflered as to whnt the 
plant was ; aHd thej i)ot only differed in wordt, but fiom tsonU lAa/ prti- 
cetiied lo bloict: aud Jerom wa* accDied of lieresy at Kome by Augustiue. 
Jerom thought thiH plant wae an Iw/, aud pleaded the aathoiity of Aquila, 
SymiuacliD^, Tbeodotion, oiid ottiera : Augttitine Ihoaght it was a gourd, 
aud he was supported by the LXX,, the Syriac, the Arabic, &c., &c. Had 
either of them ever teca llie plant? No. Which of them was right? 
NMher. Let the errors of these pious nieu teach us to Ihiuk mure raililly, 
if not more meekly, reapeetiog our own opinions, aad not to exciaini, 
hgTen/! when the subject Is of so little Importauce as — Gourd Berais Ivy." 
— CARPENTUt'»5nipJura/JVa(Hra/ifIi(ory, pp. 503,504. Svo. 1SZ8. 

MORTALE ARE HEIBS 



• " Who can look fiir love aud prosperity, at once, when the holy 
and meek Moses finds enmity in hia own flesh and blond ? (Namb. 
xii. 1.] Rather than wc shall want, ' a mau'a enemies shall be those of 
hii own house." (.Micah vii. 6.)"— Bishop Hall. See D'Ovly's Bible, 
Note on Numbers, chap. lii. 3. 

+ — " Hot and cold, and dry aud wet, 

^^^ Striie each other's place to gel; 

^^L And with incessant toil and strife, 

^^H Would keep possession during life."— Prior's Aliaa. 

^^( See Dr. Ferguson's Moral Science, 4to. 1793, Vol. I. pp. 15, l(i, 125, 
183,11.75,300—302; hU Essay on the History uf Civil Society, 5th edit. 
1782, Pt. I. ^ A, p. 32, Pt. 111. 5 5, p. 254, Pt. V. { 2, p. 35S j Dr. Reid 
on the Principles of Action, Essay 111. chap, v.i Lord Kamca's SketchoB of 
the History of Man, 4to. 1774, Vol. I. SGI. 
e2 



slate may, perhap?;, be PsscniinI lo ihe conscious npsa of e 
It has been confidently asserted, thai in Man this disposkio 
^le^, ihis bane of his peace, is ihe molher of his improvement,* 
is as essential to his welfare as it is inherent in his nature ; 
contention is the promoler of his health, and Ihe source of his 
tues — gives vigour lo his body, and birth lo his inlellects;f 
without an occasion for contest, lliere would be no field for th^" 
exercise of his faculties ; that, without an antagonist lo cope with, 
his blood would stagnate in his veins, and his mind became lethargic 
and torpid,^ fit companion only for the bat and the tortoise in the- 



It is a humiliating reflection, but human nature is so corKlitirte^' 
or so corrupted, that inimical feeling appears lo be the main spring' 
of human improvement. For what is emulation\\ but ambition, 
and envy, and jealousy, and pride ? — The desire lo surpass comp&- 
titers is inseparable from ihe desire to keep back competitors. 

So oughl it not to be, but so it appears lo be, that the desire 
eclipse, and lo supersede, to depress, to humble, and lo supplant, 
the primary stimulus to excellence. It is the collision of private in- 
terests, the spirit of competition ; llie mimical propensity, in some 
shape or other, between individuals, which appears to be the life- 
spring of the body politic, the first mover of the public weal. 

• See Dr. Fiirgusoa's Essay ou the Hislory of Civil Society, Pt. I. j 4, SfM 
—9, Part II. § 3, Pari Hi. § 1, 2, S, Part V. % 1, 3—6 ; Lord Kamei^ 
Sketches, &c.. Vol. I. 339, 427. 428, 430— 13B ; Dr. Reid on the Piiuciplffl^ 
of Actiou, Essay III. chaji. v. 

t Lord Kamea's Sketches, &c.. Vol. 1. 384— 3Sa. 

J Lord Karnes's Sketches, &c.. Vol. I. 3S2, 386. 

S " Pray what figure do you think Herades woold have made if there 
beeu no such Liou, aud a Hydra, and a Stag, and unjust and brulal Mcd, 
whom lie expclltd aud cleared away ? And what would he have dune 
noue of these had citisted ? Is it tioC plain that he would liave 
hitaie^ap and slept 7" — Cahieh's Epiclelue, Book i. chap. vi. 4to. p. ! 

It Cowper's Tirocinuni ; Law's Scrioua Call to a Devout and Holy Li 
chap, xviii,; Gisbome's Duties of Men, chap, siv, § iii. p. 473. 
1811 i Gishome'9 Duties of tlie Peinale Ses, chap. iv. p. 70, 3rd edit. I798q 
Dr. Fer^soD's Moral Sdeace, 11. p. 77, 4to. 
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Wlretlier or not, under the present economy of human nature, & 
hetlerand a praiseworthy principle* might be substiluled to perform 
the same office, this much seems to be certain, that there is no Uving 
here free from contention. Who is there here without adversaries? 
and who ihal does not ofilimes find one where he least expects any ? 
—adversaries who will leave him no choice but lo defend or surren- 
der his right. How many are assailed and have no alternative but to 
re|>el the Assailant or be ousted, who must make a stand and contend 
somewhere or relinquish iheir all, who have no choice but strife or 
starvatiffli ! f Bui, however inevilahle the condition of Enmitij may 
be, no one, if he can possibly avoid it, will be at enmity with so 
powerful a Neighbour. Tt is not only ihose who depend on the pa- 
tronage or countenance of liie Great for employment and for bread, 
and who are therefore obliged to obey, study, purvey for, and anti- 
cipate the will and pleasure of the Great ; but all who live in the 
vicinage of the Great, and who are unable to cope with their poiUETr, 
mttst submit lo their domination or take the consequences of their 
envtitff. When, however, a coiilesl arises between the Small and the 
Great, all may soon be well again if tlie Svperior have the rif/lu of the 
question on his side. If ihe Inferior be lucky enough to be in the 
wro7ig, he may contend, and stoutly loo, and all shall soon be well 
again. " To err is human." Magnanimity and Ostentation are 
both inclined to forbearance ; but for the Superior to have lo retrace 
his steps of error, involves a consideration which often proves an 
overmatch for all others. 

" When the Opponent pushes hard," says Dr. Walts, " and gives 

W A lore of daty iustead of a lave of glory. 



li- That a slate of Warfare U the inevItaMe destiny of mortals is an ar- 
tbodoK doctrine. That Life is spent in Couflicts is a iruth which all expe- 
rience proTCB. What U the liiitory of Mankind, bal a record of carnage, a 
memorial of the destrnction of the tceater by Ihe stronger ? Here there ia 
DO exemption from mnflht. Holiness will not insure peace in the progress 
throDgh life, but peace at the end. All that religion procuises is, to equip 
imbataut with lit armour for (he combat, that he may acquit himself 



^^^^^ttili a good I 
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just and mortal wounds to our own Opinion, our Passions are very apt 
to feel the strokes, and to rise in resenlment and defence."* 

" A conquered Combaianl," says Dr. Knox, " would raiher that 
Trutli and all her interests should be deserted, than that his Pride 
should be humbled by Eubmission."t 

" Pride." says Sir Matthew Hale, " is a kind of devil, that ordi- 
narily haunts upon worldly Greatne«s."J 

In a contest, where Argument is opposed lo Argument alone, 
there is a chance for the better Argument to prevail over the worse; 
but if on one side that personage of whom Sir Matthew Hale speaks, 
is posted in the rear, what chance is there for ai^ument alone on the 
other side lo prevail in so unecjual a warfare ? 

To combat Earl Stanhope's notions of Remuneration, and his 
notions of his Interest, backed as they are by the sanction of his 
Advisers, I have found by experience is no every-day undertaking ; 
and to prevail against such a Confederacy, will he no ordinary 
achievement. But if his Lordship's Pride should also enter the lists, 
ffhat shall avail against his Pride ? 

" Pride, nf a growth saperior to (he rest, ^H 

The subtlest Serpent, with the loftiest eresC." ^H 

CotvPER, Fofm on Trath,^^ 

As well might the Titmouse tilt with the Rattlesnake, the Wren 
contend with the Falcon, or the Redbreast pit himself against the 
Imperial Bird, as for Plebeian Argument to contend with Patrician 
Pride. 

It was not from any reluctance lo meet Earl Stanhope's Arguments, 
that I have wished to avoid this collision, but it is this malevolent 
Fiend posted in the rear that I have felt so much reluctance lo en- 
counter ; for what shall avail against an Adversary which Argument 
will but scath and scotch, but not vanquish ? — which contidwrn will 
but render the more obdurate, indignant, and vengeiiti ? § 

• Dr. Walt's Iiuprovcnicnl of the Miud, PL 1. chap. x. Sect. xiii. 

t Dr. Kuos'a Sermons on Faith, Hope, anil Cliarily, p. 381, ed. 17S«. .' 

- Sir MBtlhew Hale's Contemplaiiouii, Vol. II, p, 147, ed. 1805. 

5 " To estaiie from such a foe is vittory." 
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how shall 1 repel his Lordship's allegations, and overthrow 
his opinions, and annihilate his suspicions, without wounding his 
Pride ? And if his Pride be wounded, what shall heal it again ? 

Solomon says, " The beginning of strife is as when one letleih 
out water," * " which cannot be gathered up again,"f 

According to Epictetus, to inform the Understanding is to wound 
the Pride. " In matters relating lo life," says Epicletus, " we 
hate those who have convinced us." J And the late learned and 
Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, who was Earl Stan}iope^s Tutor, held and 
inculcated the doctrine, that " 'tis the Wrong-doer that bears the 
grudge." " TiiEY ne'er pardon," says be, " WHO commit 
WHONC."§ This last-cited autlioriiy, being of so recent a date, I 
tabe it for a certainty, that no remedy for wounded pride has yet 
been discovered, or, at least, that none which can be relied on 
has euer 7jet obtained in prodice. 

Let us hope lliat when the Alchymisls have found the Philoso- 
pher's-stone, their next object of research will be some soothing 
specific for wounded Pride. This discovery would be a no less 
important acquisition to the moral world, than that of the art of 
turning all our culinary utensils into gold, would be in the physical. 
For whether it be that amons all the known vulnerary medicaments 
there is none of any efficacy for this case, or that for this case the 
raoral-pharmacopccia contains nuthing but salves which are found 
too searching to obtain a fair trial — certain it is, that a soothing 
specific for wounded Pride is hitherto a desideratum in the healing 
an. II 

In this view of the matter, then, it may be one thing to exculpate 
one's self in the opinion of our Acctser, and another thing to give our 



• Pro*, xvii. U. t 2 Sum, li». U. 

i EpictetQE, bDok i. chap. xxvL $ iii., Ito., p. 68. 

i Sue An AccouBT of Mr. Joyce's Arkebt, &c, 2d cd. p. 29, 1735. 

n " Many things are the cause of much evil ; but Pride of all." — " Surely 
upon us wimtsoerer God iu this world doth or shall inSict, it caunoC lecm 
more than our Pridu dotli exact, not ouly by viaj of rcvcugc, but of remedy. 
So hard it is t(i cure a sore of such a quality aa pride is." — Hoober's Sermim 
m Pride. 
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Accuser siUUfaction ; since tliia latter atl'air re<iuires, not only that b« | 
should be (.■OLivinced of tlie reelilude of out conduct, but lliat he 
sliould also be reconciled to bis own. 

We are all Moralists, and we all would be thought competent lo 
llie dulies of our moral calling ; when, therefore, our opinions on a 
question of Duty clash, we become competitors, and if we find out- 
selves fain to yield the Palm to one below us in station and educa- 
tion, we feel ourselves chagrined and Crest-fallen. Instead of feel- 



'"? 



beholden for ihe informal io 



i have received, we are angry 



with ourselves that we stood in need of it, and are offended with our 
Informant for making us angry with ourselves. 

Under this view of the subject, then, when a dispute arises on a 
question of relative duty, and where there is a great disparity io the 
condition of the parlies at issue, if the Inferior be in the right, he is 
placed in a strait, with no alternative hut immediate retreat, or an 
encounter with the Pride of the Superior. 

Earl Sfanhope's resisting the charges in my Bill on the ground- 
less pleas of my having done superfluous work, and of my charges 
being exorbitant, I could not but consider placed me in this strait. 

1 had no alternative hut lo admit the Justice of his Lordship's 
allegations, however erroneous, or to endeavour to convince him 
they were utterly groundless ; that his suspicions were altogether 
imaginary, and bis conduct palpably unjust. I must either acquiesce 
in the ill opinion which his Lordship had conceived of me, however 
undeserved, and passively allow him to fasten on my character the 
stigma of having attempted to take money unjustly out of his pocket, 
or else, according to Epictetus and Mr. Joyce, I must get his Lord- 
ship's hatred for convincing him of his e 
for proving him to be the wrong-doer, 
ference between the Small and the Great is a m( 
□s a right of commonage, or a right of way, ( 
about pence, or any cause of difference i 



iiid character is not touched by the questio 
have only to consider whether he shall con 
loss by yielding his right, or by coulendin^ 
whatever be the merits of Lis cause, " a 



', and entail his enmity 

e the subject of dif- 

re dry point of right, 

r simply a difference 

1 which moral principle 



I ; the inferior party may 
e off ultimately with less 
fur it; for in such case, 
lean agreement may 



yb^— 



Iieller than a fat sentpiico," "The half may be belter ihaij ihe 
whole." Ill preferente lo litigation, the lialf at ihe outset may 
be incalculably better than the whole in the issue. 

To proceed. Cases may happen in which the Small may be 
wronged, and yet be obliged to entreat also. (Ecclus. xiii. 3, and 
1 Cor. iv. 13.) In the game of human intercourse, the Small may be 
ofien matched against the Great, and be obliged lo play booty, and 
let the Great win. But where moral character is involved in the 
decision, the stake is loo high lo play booty. 

If 1 must have either the imputation of disfaonealy sticking on my 
character or else incur his Lordship's enmity for defending it, ihere 
would be no hesitation about which I would prefer. In an inquiry 
wbere moral Character is the stake, all homage to artificial distinc' 
tion must be dispensed with. Here, Titles and Hent-rolU, Domains, 
£quipage and Retinue, are but as a little dust on the balance, and as 
dross in the melting-pot. Robes, and Coronets, and 'Scutcheons, 
are but as Rags and Bawbles, and Gew-gaws, here. Station, Wealth, 
and Pedigree, do not change the nature of moral Right and Wrong. 
On this ground the Noble and the Churl are on equal fooling,* 
Here it is of no account what Stock a man comes of, nor what Sta- 
tion he occupies, but his Conduct in bis station. In this 
boots nought to the present inquiry how many Talents of Gold his 
Lordship has got in his coffers, how many changes of raiment he 
may have in his wardrobe, and how many courses of dishes are 
daily set on his board. 



" Say, wliat's Nubility ? ye iplen/tid iriiin ; 
Dues nature give It, or can guilt lustaiu ? 
Bluums the furui fairer if the birtli be higli. 
Or takes tbe vital stream a ricber ilye? 
WliBt, tliuugb a loug I'ati'idaa Hue ye claim. 
Are noble souls entailed upon a uamc ? 



Vioc luvels all, however high or low, 
> AuJ all tbe dilfereuce but consists in »)iuw," 
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Whatever revn-ence may be due from mc towards his Lordship, 
on account of the wide disparity there is between us in these par- 
ticulars, where moral character is arraigned, the merits of the 
cause must lake place of all other considerations. Where conscience 
acquits, moral character must be defended, let who will accuse. 
Earl Stanhope may be as greatiy my superior in mental Gifts and 
Acquirements, as in Rank and Wealth. But if I am bound lo be 
true and just in all my dealings, I am alike bound to defend myself 
from unmerited imputation, however exalted the Rank, however 
Rich, and however superior the Edowments and Acquirements of 
my Accuser. 

Were I Earl Stanhope's equal in Talents and Education 1 might 
defend mpelf with more ability, but the degree of ability to defend 
makes no difl'erence as to the right of defence. The vindication of 
my character is as importint to me as the vindication of his Lord- 
ship's, were it called in question, would be to him. Would Earl 
Stanhope hold dishonesty to be less disgraceful in me, on account of 
my inferior station, than in himself? Be his Lordship, or whosoever 
else, of that opinion, I cannot pretend to plead any such excuse. I 
have not, indeed, had Earl Stanhope's education, but 1 was early 
taught the importance of character. I have not had a classical edu- 
cation, but I was early taught, that, " of all crafts honesttj is the 
Ttiasler craft ;" that, when probity is gone there is nothing valuable 
left ; that a man's moral conduct is a book which every one can 
read, and which every one of his neighbours will head, whether he 
choose they shall read or no ; that, therefore, the only sound pohcy 
is, to be in tnUli viKat you inouM liave others lake you to be. 
Although 1 have not had a classical education, 1 was early taught, 
that " it is better to be cheated than to cheat ;" that he who 
wrongs another injures himself most, because nothing but honesty 
can be ultimately profitable,* and that dishonesty is so disgiaceful, 
that he who has been once convicted can never afterward meet on 
equal footing one who has not. I was early taught that, whatsoever 
might be my pursuit, lo look to self-approval for my chief reward; 
that the consciousness of integrity is the richest treasure a man can 
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acquire tti this world, atic 
Iiiherilance be can leave 



^^tjon of 



1 unlilemislied repmation the goodliest 
his children. The impulalion of dis- 
hociesly always impairs eliaracler. To be suspected is a repfoach. 
" What ought noi lo be done," says Epictetus, " be not even sus- 
pected of doing."* And Lord Chesterfield, although not one of 
ihe most rigid of moralists, repeatedly inculcates, in his Letters to his 
Son, that " character must he kept briglit as welt as deait.''^ — " Tiie 
possession of all the moral virtues," says his Lordship, " is not suf- 
ficient—you must have the reputation of them also. "J But what 
need lo cite Authorities to prove Ihe importance of mora/ character? 
Every one knows that, in employcnents of trust, the reputation of 
probity is as essential to the obiainment of patronage as the reputa- 
of professional ability ; and every one knows also that the impu- 

l^ctctMS, Frag. XCT. 4to. p. 4»L 

fiilie calDmnj is able miiu)' times lo gire [repatation] au irrecover' 
sfaock. The displeasure of a greater man than lliyself mattes thy Biui 
set in a cloud" — " misitpreseulaliDii, lu a monicnt, daslieih the applause 
and eateeni tliat a inau hatli beeu building np twenty or thirty years." 

Sir Matthew Hale's Moral IForkt, Vol, I. p. 169. 

+ Lord Clicstcrfidd's Letters lo liis Son, Letter kntsvi., Dr. Gregory's 
Abridgnciit. 

t Letter xciv. 

In these Letters hie Lordship i.s repeatedly adverting to the same topic 
and inculcating this luost important Lesson — the indispeneable necessity, 
and the inestimable worth, of mural rharacler. The following passayea maj 
be quoted from ihctn in addition lo the above examjdea : 

" I will recommend to you a moat scriipulons tenderness for your 
moral character, and the utmost care not to say or do the least thing that 
may eyer so slightly taint it." — Leller Ixisri. 

" If you are looked upon as a Uar and a trickster, no confidence will be 
placed iu you." — " You will be in the situation of a man who lias been 
burnt in the cheek, and who, from that mark, cannot afterwardu get an 
AoB«I livelihood if he would, but must continue a thief."— /iirf. 

Again, " A man's moraJ character once tidnled is irreparably destroyed." 
—Letter cvii. 

" For God's sake be serupuioasly jealous of the purity of yimr moral 
character ! Keep it Immaculate, unblemished, unsnllied," &c.— Letter 



lailon of want of principle, however unfounded, will as effeelually 
deprive a man of employment as if he had been convicted of fraud. 
— In a trial at Guildford Assizes, not very long since, it was re- 
marked by the venerable Judge Graham, that "Character 10 a man 
was life and bouI to him ; for, wiihoul il, he could not lift up his 
head in society, and must be ruined in all his pursuits."* Wher- 
ever, therefore, moTol character is inipunged, it is not for the Accused 
to play booty, to cajole ihe Accuser, but to defend himself with all 
his MIGHT. This course it behoves me to Ibllow. Neither would 
it be to deal fairly and iruly by his Lordsliip to do otherwise. To 
deal fairly and truly by his Lordship, is lo undeceii:e him ; not to 
play booly, and to confirm him in his erroneous opinions, but where 
" he has missed his aim, and has gone out of his way," to spare no 
pains to shew him right. 

To return — I have already stated, that I considered my com- 
mission, in r^srd to the quantity of land to he re-measured, 
was rather a discretionary power than a limited order. The first 
point, therefore, for your consideration is, whether the remea- 
sureroent of the vihoie Park was or was not virtuaUy ordered by 
Earl Stanhope ; that is to say, whether such re-measurement was 
or was not indispensable for making such corrections in the old Map 
as I shall prove his Lordship did require me to make. That Earl 
Stanhope gave me an order lo correct the Map in question, according 
to the altered slate of ihe property, I am enabled to prove by referring 
to his Lordship's reply to my letter. It is there staled, that Earl 
Stanhope required me to measure such parts as had been added to 
the Estate since this Map was made ; also, lo mark such alterations 
as had been made in the boundaries, and to measiire (he quantities 
which had been varied by such alterations," (See p. 34.) 

Now, what is here admitted to have been required to he done is 
all that I have done, or charged for doing. As Earl Stanhope con- 
tends lo the contrary, il behoves his Lordship to point out which 
part of the Park did not require re-measuring, in order to tfo tAat 
which his Lordship admits in this reply he did require, namely, " to 
mark such alterations as had been made in the boundaries, and to 
• August 182-1, Nesvapaper Report, 
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? ihc ^Jiantitirs which had licmi ixiried by surh alteratiims." 
And it will be for you to decide on the merits of ihe Objection. 

The remBining point in dispute is the Charges contained in my 
bill. 

It has been already staled, that nothing passed between Earl Stan- 
hope and myself on the subject of price, until a considerable lime 
after the work had been done, and the Map remrned lo bis Lordship. 
In my letter of explanation to Earl Stanhope, the copy of which 1 
have read lo you, I defended my chaises for re-measuring and 
Mapping, on this ground, namely, " That as far as I was acquainted 
with the subject, the work could not be afforded at a lower price, 
but at the expense of accuracy." [See p. 31.) To which it is re- 
plied, as I have already recited to you, " Earl Stanhope adheres to 
his opinions which be intimated to you on ibe subject of your 
charges." — " He is informed by persons of much knowledgie and 
experience on these subjects, that the charges contained in your bill 
are exorbitant, and that Estates have been accurately and neatly 
Mapped for niipence per acre." [See pp. 33, 34.) I know not 
whom Garl Stanhope consulted upon this occasion. 

It is atKrraed, in bis Lordship's reply, they were persona of much 
knowledge and experience on these subjects. This, however, is per- 
fectly clear — if they possessed the requisite acquirements to judge 
aright, yet they were wanting in qualifications not less essential to hi 
them for ihe judgment-seat. If Knowledge and Experience were 
Earl Stanhope's advisers, their worthy coadjutors were absent from 
council; Consideration and Candour would not have condemned and 
stigmatized without either conviction or IriaL 

But whatever might be the opinion of some other persons on the 
question in dispute, and wlialever influence their advice may have 
bad in deciding Earl Stanhope's conduct on this occasion, these are 
matters which I know can have no influence on your decision, be- 
cause you will judge for yourselves. Yet, as the purpose of this 
Meeting is for explication, as well as for decision, I shall here make 
a few additional remarks on this bead, before I quit the eubject of 
Earl Stanhope's Advisers. 
^^^^L, presume they ate persona who know nothing of me, but from 
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Earl Stanhope's complaining to them of my charge for Surveyia}; ; 
and I Lberefore conclude, i!iai nothing personal against mc could 
have any share in their motives for condemning my charges. Yet, 
as it appears from what is stated in Earl Stanhope's reply, that their 
condemnation of my charges had some weight with iiis Lordship, in 
deciding his conduct on the subject of inquiry, it will be but allow- 
ing me fair play for his Lordship to hear whatever I may have lo 
suggest lo him, as lo the worth of such testimony. 

I take it for granted, that an Inquirer, upon an occasioa like the 
present, is in pui^uit of truth ; that having a suspicion that all is 
not right, he makes inquiry to ascertain whether his suspicion is 
well-founded. In stating the grounds of his suspicion, however, it 
will not fail to be inferred by the person to whom he appeals, that 
the Inquirer, according to his own views of the question, has just 
cause forcomplainL Whomsoever he consults, he will nalorallycoa- 
clude that the Inquirer considers himself aggrieved, or he would not 
have made such inquiry. The point for consideration, then, is this : — 
if a Great person happens to take up an erroneous opinion ; if upon 
any occasion like the present, he unluckily wholly misconceives the 
matter, and mistakes right for wrong, to whom shall he apply that 
will undeceive him ? It is a general remark, that persons whom 
Great folk are wont to consult, are more attent that their replies shall 
please than inform them, more given to dissemble than to dissent. 
But such sweeping reflections must always be understood as having 
exceptions, and Earl Stanhope doubtless includes his own Advisers 
among the exceptions ; doubtless his Lordship wanid consult none 
but persons whom he believed to be Men of good feith, honest, and 



It is, however, a universal axiom, that Great folk's Advisers are 
not wont lo be their Monitors.* It is obvious enough that to whom- 



■ BL-hopWiUonsajs, "The Rich and Great hftTE most »eed of being told 
the tnithjSiid yet they aeldomest hear it;" and the reuou he girea for it is 
thU, becaufe " few dare be sincere with those that arc above them." — 
Bishop Wilson's ilaxiau. 

Blahop Jeremy Taylor siiya, " If a great personage undertalipa an aetlon 
passionately, let the whole design be nnjust, let it be acted with all the _ 
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soever ihe Great man appeals, in a case like ihe one here in hand, 
Ihe person appealed lo is required either to assent to or lo oppose 
the opinion of the Appellant, either lo confirm his opinion, or to 
engage in a controversy with him against it ; and I believe that Earl 
Stanhope would litid most persons, upon such an occasion, indis- 
posed to engage in a. controversy with him. Nor can it he other- 
wise. If a Great person intimate a suspicion that he has been im- 
posed upon, it is so much easier lo assent to his suspicions than to 
assist his judgment ; lo admit the justice of his allegations, than to 
try the cause with him ; to join in condemning the alaenl accused, 
than to dispute with the accuser, that it is no wonder if the persons 
whom be consults should be more willing to defer to his opinions 
than to arraign his j iidgment or lo question his equity. 

Whomsoever Earl Stanhope consulted upon this occasion, they 
knew that his Lordship thought that I had overcharged him for ray 
work, and they therefore readily concluded it would be more to his 
Lordship's inclination, as well as to his interest, to have his opinion 
confirmed than to have it refuted. And whom could his Lordship 
consult that would not expect the information and counsel he gave, 

malice iu the world, he sLall Iiate enough to flalt«r him, but not cnnugli to 
reprote him." He adds, " He had need he a bold man that bhall tell his 
patron be is going to hell ;" and again, " It la none of their least infelici- 
ties, that their wealth and grcatueas shall put thcra into sin, and yet put 
them past reproof." — Baly Lhing. 

Mr. SeldeD says, " Great Lords, by rettson oF their Battererl, arc Ihe 
firsc that know thrir own Tirtnea, and the last that knotv their own vices." 
—Taite Talk. 

And Sir Francis Bacou says, " Tliey be ebc last that fiud their own 
fimlts." — Euaya, Civil and AforaJ, Essay zi. 

Again, says he, " It is a alran|;e thing ro behold what gross errors niauy 
(especially of the greater sort) do commit for want of a friend to tell them 
of them, to the great damage both of their fame and fartanc." — Essay xxy'ii. 

And again, " It is a rare thing, except it be from a perfect and ecitire 
friend, to have connsel given him, bnt inch as shall be bowed and crooked 
to some eads which he hath that gireih it." — IlHd. 

" Let him beware how he opens bis own inclination too much in that 
which he iiropoandcth, for else counsellors will hot lake the wind of him, 
and instead of giving him free couu?«], sing him a song of Placebo." — 
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must be in acrordance with his Lordship's prpcnnceivcd opinion, or 
ii would not give him satisfaction ? Whom then could Earl Stanliojio 
find who would suffer himself lo start objections, lo suggest doubts, 
or to put queries lo him, and thereby needlessly subject himself to 
ihe imputation of inimical feeling, or of wanton hostility towards ihe 
Appellant ? Who would not he loo much disposed to find his Lord- 
ship in the Tight, to be inquisitive after intelligence which might 
prove his Lordship in the wrong ? 

When, therefore, Earl Stanhope made his appeal, it was but a 
matter of course that judgment should go by default against the ac- 
cused ; for which of his Lordship's advisers would array himself on 
the opposite side ? Who would volunteer to be his Lordship's in- 
quisitor ? However untenable his Lordship's case, which of his Ad- 
visers would, out of pure love of Right, choose lo inform him lliat 
he was "Ail in (he Wrong" f Could his Equals give sentence 
against him upon his own shewing, or would he endure correction 
at the hand of an Inferior ? Could his friends side with the accused, 
or his dependants refuse to take up his quarrel ? In such case, the 
more palpable his error, the more ungracious Is the office to set him 
rigiit. If he entertains groundless suspicions of having been im- 
posed upon in a plain matter of justice, or if he has penurious no- 
tions of remuneration, how is he to be undeceived and corrected, 
without reflecting on bis understanding or his equity, without offend- 
ing his pride or his conscience ? If his friend sets him riglil, there 
is an end of their friendship. Chastise thy friend, and entreat him 
lo lake it in good part ; bruise his head, and then knock at bis breast 
for readraitiance.* And with regard lo a dependant, he may be in 
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" You know, Sir, filenilB, if tliej be dear indeed Biid indued, are very 
loth to cru9S Btid coutradiet oue aiiutfaer."! 

" The foudeat auii the firmest frieiidahlps are diasolved by soch ojieniicss 
and sincerity as interrupt onr cBjoyment of our own approbatiou." 

" When a man feels the reprthensioii of a frieud secouded by his own 
heart, he is easily heated into ri 
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a similar predicament lo jEsop's Fislierman, wlio, as he was dasliing 
ihe waier with his net, some of ihe neighbourhood that looked on, 
told him he did ill lo mnddle the water so and spoil their drink. 
" Well," says he, " but I must either spoil your drink, or have 
nothing to eat myself." It is a cruel dilemma, when a Man must 
eilher do an ill office to another or lose his own bread. When a 



Man has lo balance himself o 
compel him to lean on the te] 
and enpeclancy. hope of faro 
the Great, are powerful mot 
these have access, they are so 



. the brink of a 



'.t will 



a precipice, i 
'ra-firma side.* Friendship, gratitude, 
ur, fear of resentment, desire to serve 
ves to bias the judgment. Wherever 
mie to get the sway, that a great person 
who asks an opinion where he knows either friendship, gratitude, or 
eipeclancy, to be of the council, may be as deservedly responsible 
for the answer which he receives, as he is for the conduct of any one 
who durst not disobey his command. 

1 have somewhere met with an anecdote related of one of our 
kings, who is reported to have said, that while he had the power of 
making judges and bishops, he would make that to be law and goa- 
pel which best pleased him ;f that is, as I infer, he would take care 

■ Dr. Fergaaon, In 8|>ealiiiig rif " the viell-kuown msliiKlhe abhorrence 
of a (irecipicu, b; which luau, oa well as many of the other animals, it 
affected in looking down from a height," obeetves, " the hem! grows 
giddf , and gives waruiii)! of danger, which certainly precedes the kuuwlcdgf 
of what might be feared from a fall."—" Nor would it be safe," says he, 
" for a man to have no other guide in tbis oiatler but his own experieiice 
and knowledge of Ihv Uws of gravitatiou and collision. The first trial might 
be/aial: and nature has l<indly anticipated the effect of knowledge in a 
certain feeling of diziiiDeiis and fear of falling, which keeps the person con- 
cerned from exposing himself to sucli dangers." — Ferouson's Sloral Set' 
mce, Vol. I. Pi. I. cliap. ii. i 10, p. 121. 4lo. 1793. 

See also Dr. Tbuuias Brown on the Fhilusuphy of the Hnmau Mind, 
Lectures 61 and f9, Vol. ill. pp. 265, 443, 2d ed. IB24. 

f Sydney's Di>courses on Government, chap. ii. § 27, 4to. 1763, p. -JII. 

" We see the pageants in Cheapaide, the lioui, and the elephants, hut we 
do uo( aee the men that carry iheni ; we see the Judges look like lionn, 
but we do not aee who moves tbem."— Selkkn's T. T, ed. 1 777, p. 73. 

" The judfea they interpret the law ; and what jndgei can be made to do 
Wfl know." — Ibid. p. 81, 
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that such persons only should be judges and bishops as had too 
much to hope from his favour, and loo much to fear from his dis- 
pleasure, not to be wiilrag, each in his respective line, to expound 
law or gospel to his Majesty's liking. 

Whoever is appealed to by a Great personage, and imagines that 
he can pronounce against him, and give him satisfaciion loo ; who- 
ever will dare to tell the Great a disagreeable truth rather than belie 
his own conscience, may learn from (he following incident how the 
information will be received, and what is the most favourable treat- 
ment he may expect for his sincerity. 

" And Balak said unto Balaam, What hast thou done unto me ? 
I took thee to curse mine enemies, and behold thou hast blessed ihem 
altogether. And Balak's anger was kindled a^inst Balaam, and he 
smote his hands together ; and Balak said unio Balaam, I thought to 
promote thee to great honour. I called rhee to curse mine eneraiesi 
and behold thou hast altugeiher blessed ihem. Therefore, now flee 
thou to ihy place." (Numbers xxiii. 11, xxiv. 10, 11.) 

And who is there so circumstanced as to be out of the reach of the 
resentment of the oiFended Great ; or who is there who knows not 
that the breath of their enmity blights all before it ? 

How easily can they infuse the secret taint,* the blast that engen- 
ders the canker-worm ! How easily can they drop ihe dead fly into 
the ointment, and give to it a slinking savour !f 

Who, then, can guard against or calculate the amount of injury, 
open and secret, he might have to suBtdi,i frOra the resentment of the 
offended Great ? Every one knows that the resentment of the Great 
is the enmity of all tlieir connexions, and that, in one shape or other, 
the foe will meet him at every turn, and cross him in every path, 
throughout their influence ; and who shall define the limits of theit 
influence > 



* " Soft and gentle poiaou, the veuom whereof being iiisensiblj perni- 
cious, worketh death, and yet a never felE working." — Hooker, En. Pol., 
Book iv. f X. 

t Ecdea. X. I. " One fiy is enough to spoil a whole box of o 
— Bp. Jeremy Tavloh, Holg Living, chap. ii. $ iv. 
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;> pleasp, and tlie reluctance to oftend, tlwie who hi 
■ to iujure, are kd inherent, that il is a hard matter 
the Great to obtain disinterested advice; it is a hard thing to fi 
men who cao judge impartially between the Small and the Great ; 
is a hard thing to find men who wilt condemn the Powerful. 



We 
worship. Men of all ranks 
sxpcct to find iheir account ; 
lase to Mammon, Moreover. 
t only from interest, but from 
r both the understanding and 
about Wealth thac lures the 



all know that Wealth universally make 

and persuasions pay court where they 

men of all callings and creeds offer inc< 

all mankind do homage to Weallh, no 

instinct. Power is given to riches ove 

the feeling: there is an enchantment 

sympathy and blinds the judgment of all who approach the halo of 

its magical influence. 

" When a rich man speaketh, every man holdeth his tongue ; and 
look, what he saith, they extol it to die clouds. — He speaketh things 
not to be spoken, and yet men justify him. — But if the poor man 
Bpeak, they say, What fellow is this ? and if he stumble, (that is, if 
he fail lo please,) ihey will help to overthrow him."* 

But, even suppOMng the contending parties are Equals — supposing 
also the person appealed to free from all bias through private interest 
or affection towards either side — that he is under no obligation ta 
either — has no hope of gain, no fear of loss, by pleasing or otfend- 
iog eittier party — " He that is first in his own cause seemeth just," 
saith Solomon.f 

The following anecdote of King James the First affords a striking 
exemplification of this trudi. It is somewhere related of that mo- 
narch, that, soon after his accession to the English throne, be went 
one day to hear causes in Westminsler Hall, and being sealed on 
the Bench, a cause came on, which the counsel for the Plaintiff set 
forth to such advantage on the part of his clieni, that the Royal Judge 
soon saw the justice ot" it so clearly, that he frequently exclaimed, 
" Ise ken the matter unco weel — the gude mon is i' the reeght — the 
gude mon is i' the reeght — he mun ha' it — he mun ha' iL" And 
wlien the counsel for the Plaintiff had concluded, his Majesty took it 
as a high affront that the Judges of the Court should presume to re- 

• Ecclua. xiii. 22, 23; Micah tii. 3. t Prov, sviii. \7. 



before judgm 
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!■! the rule lliere lo hear holh panies 
Curiosity lo know exactly wliat could 
be said lo so clear a case, ratlipr than any respect to iheir rules, made 
ihe King give way. But the Defendant's counsel had scarcely begun 
to make his reply, when the King appeared greatly discomposed, and 
was so puzzled as the business went on, that he had no patience to 
hear it out, but, starting up in a passion, went away in high dud- 
geon, crying oui, " Ise hear nae mair ! Ye are a' knaves aleeke — 
ye are a' knaves aleeke !" 

It ought, however, to be added, in justice to this Monarch, that he 
learnt better after he had been longer upon the throne ; for, in old 
Michael Dalton's " Justice of the Peace," published in the begin- 
Ding of the succeeding reign, after the author having set forth the 
duties of Justices — such as, " Ye shall have no respect to persons in 
judgment — Thou shall not favour the person of the poor, nor honour 
the person of the mighty, but shall judge justly" — aod reminding 
them, that " Justice is perverted by Precipitation, when they proceed 
hastily, without due examination and consideration of the fact, and of 
all material circumstances, qt without hearing both parties; for," 
says he, " the Law judgeth no man before it hear him," and also, 
that " he that shall judge or determine of a matter, the one party 
being unheard, although he shall give a just judgment, yet he is an 
unjust judge"* — after which, this author observes, *' All these. King 
James, his Majesty of happy memory, hath shortly, yet fully ob- 
served, in his Charge lately given -j- to the Judges, charging them, 
that they do jttilice uprightly and indifferently, without delay, par- 
tiality, fear, or bribery ; with stout and upright htarts, with clean 

nipt haitds." 

eturn — " He that is first in his own cause seeraeth just." 



" Every way of a 






n eyes." 



He that aska a 



• Dalton's Justice of the Peace, folio, chap. ii. p. 7. 
f Id the Star Chamber, 161b'. 



" Nature workelh in ns all a love to oi 
" What we like is holy." || 

( Hooker, Pr*f. lo Eet. Pol. 



opinion upon such an occasion as the subject here in question, has 
an opinion of his own on the case previous to his making the inquiry, 
and in staling his case, it only occurs to him to tell such parts of it 
as lead to his own inference. In appealing, therefore, to any indif- 
ferent person for liis opinion, (the adverse party being v,nkeard,J 
ihe appellant has only to state liis case to obtain sentence in his own 
favour : he has nothing to do but to walk over the course and hear 
off the trophy. As, therefore, the appellant carmnt be refuted, 
merely upon his own statement, lu man ha' it, as King James said ; 
for to whomsoever he appeals, he cannot choose bol pronounce the 
appellant i' ihe reegfit, or wilfully implicate himself in ihe cause of 
the accused. But where there is so great disparity in the stations of 
the disputants, who will willingly implicate himself in the cause of 
the Inferior? Who will advocaie the cause of Plebeian justice against 
Patrician influence ? Who will enter the lists in so chivalrous an 
adventure? We all know how difficult it is to change an opinion 
when it is backed by interest— to correct and at the same time to 
conciliate. W'ho then will admonish, where to give advice is to give 
offence ■■ — where instruction and insult are equivalent terms ? Who 
will venture to teach equity to the Great by a practical lesson, when 
the boon for the service will be the brand of their vengeance ? 



Bold ia the task when Plebeiana," grown too wise. 
Instruct Patiicmnst where their error liee ; 
la Taia we deem their thErat of veugeance [last.t 
'Tis sure the Miglity will revenge at last. 

PopE'a Homer'i IBad, b. i., 1, 103 — 106. 



^HFl shall now leave the subject of giving advice to the Great, and 
reply to the assertion of Earl Stanhope's Advisers, viz. that the 
Charges contained in my Bill are "exorbitant " and that Estates have 
been accurately and neatly Mapped for Sixpence per Acre. This I 
have reason to believe is a lower price than the customary charge of 
Land Surveyors of Repute in this County a century ago. The 



" Subjects" ill tbe Original. 

" Instruct » Monarch where his error lies"— Origiual. 

ir tbougli we deem tlie shurC'Uved fury past" — Original. 
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Messrs, Hogbeii, Graiidrather, Fallier, and Son, were notable Land 
Suweyore in this County for much longer than a century past. I 
Temember many years ago the younger person of that family adser- 
lised in tlie Newsppers to dispose of liis Plans of the Property which 
had been Measured and Mapped by himself and his Ancestors, cod- 
MBting of I'laiis of Lauds in upwards of THREE HUNDRED Parishes 
in this County, and slating lliat ihe Plans of many of the Parishes 
were complete. 

My Father was laught Land-surveying by the last Mr. Hogben'a 
Father. He died an old man in the year 1774, I have aluraya 
understood ihat his Terms for Measuring and Mapping Lands, in 
Surveys of considerable extent, were, in general. Sixpence per 
Acre, but that, in addition to this Charge, he was repaid ail his tnct- 
denial expenaes during the time he wai taking the diitien-aionj of the 
Land.* In the year 17S5, my Father Measured and Mapped Earl 



• This Mr. Honbeo was by far the mo»l emiiieiit Land Snneifor in thh 
Couiitf, more thau a Inrndred yeara ago. Land Surveyors huve experienced 
a greac cbaii)(e of ireatmenL siuce his liiiii'. In hin time, a. Laud Surrejor 
was not sent by a Landlurd lu Measure aud Map nn Estate as tbe prelude 
10 an aHraiice of the Rent, but because the Owner of the Pioperty wislied to 
hai'c, aud to leave for ttic use of his Heirs, a pktural description of his 
DoBiidii, a faithful iiunialure and memorial of his Territory. In those times, 
tbe reialionship between Landlord aud Tenant was on a very different foot- 
ing from what has been the fashion of late years. A Laud Surveyor them 
met with a welcome reception, and was treated as a guefl at the hospitable 
rarmer's Ijoard. In iliose days. Farmers iired at easy rents. In onr times, 
RACK-RENTS lisve banished hospitality from the Farm-hoase. In these latter 
times, the Farmer regards tbe Land-Measurer as an Adi-eraary, the fore- 
runner of a fur more nnwelcome visitant than the mildett, the amiil, aud the 
murrain. Close on the heels of the Land-Mcanurer follows one who holds 
in his hand the Farmer's ooo.v — liie Land.l'alaer — apersoaage whom the 
Farmer would about as lief see on hia Premises, or hate any interconrse 
with, 03 with the Father of Evil, cloven-footed Beelzebi;b himself. The 
Land Surveyor (the Measurer and Mapper of the Land) is Noiv regarded 
otiiy as the modal, Ihe harbinger, and Ihe drudge, of llie Rmt-Appraiter. In 
OUR times, the Measuring and Mapping of a Farm has been bat the fore- 
tcilieu of the Farmer's odsteb. The presence of the Lnnd-Heasurer at the 
Farm-house has been but the prelude of a moiiceto quii. The papers an 
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Stanhope's Hoggestoii Property in Bucklnglmmshire, for liis Lord- 
ship's Grand fa i her. This Property contained 1467 Acres— for the 
Meastaring and Mapping of which my Father chained Sirpence per 
Acre, and also for his board and ladrjing, his travelling eipertfes, a 
matt to attend him during the taking of ike Survey, ^c., in addition 
to the charge of Sixpence per Acre. The total charge for this Sur- 
vey was £43, 4»., which was therefore after the rale of Seven-penoe 
per Acre. 

I was taught Land-surveying by the Son end Successor of the Mr. 
Hogben who taught my Father, When 1 was wilh Mr. Hogben 
(36 yearsago),* it was his proclicelo charge for Measuring and Map- 
ping by the Acre, free of all other expenses to his Employers; and 
bis terms were on a scale from One Shilline per Acre for Properly 
exceeding One Hundred Acres, down lo S«ven-pence per Acre, ac- 
cording to the extent of the Land lo be surveyed ; but Seven-pence 
per Acre was his lowest charge for Measuring and Mapping Land 
when 1 was with him in the year 1791, however great the extent of 
the Survey. Here is a printed Card of Mr, Hogben's terms of charge 
at thai time.-|- It appears by this Card that Mr. Hogben's price for 
Measuring and Mapping Land of the same extent as the Properly 

)iJb ! [alio n -slaves act up on iho Premises are so many pMled arliicrtiaemenli 



or otherwise, wheu a preieience is lo be given I 
otTer of this uiil; ulKrnativE — a raued and ruin 



the old Tenant, I 



* Now 39 years ago, Ihjg Address having been nrltlen in 1827, expecting 

tAitiiradou to take place at tbat time. See p. 4. 
t t HOGBEN, 



j4i Bougliion, near Faeersham, Kent, 
Sorveys and Maps Estates on the following Terms, clear of every utiier Ex- 
pense (Vellum excepted) : 
From 100 tu 200 Acres, \2d.a.n Acre I From GOD to 1000 Acrei, 8i/. an Acre 
From ZOO to 600 ditlu, ^d. ditto | And oU above lUOO, 7d. an Acr« 
Copying Plans, 3d. an Acre. 
^^^^£siatc: less ihan lOU Acn.'!, laying out ur dicidiiiy of Lands, making 



Eubject of llie present Inquiry, wui Liyhl-penct pfr 



Acre. — Here is also a priiJted Card of the terms of the laie Mr. 
Bovrles, a Land Surveyor formerly at Siaplehurst in this Couniy, 
and who had been Apprentice to Mr. Hogben.* By this Card it 
appears that Mr. Bowles charged ^ine-pence per Acre for Measuriug 
and Mapping plain Lands, and a Shilling per Acre for Wood Lands. 
Mr. Bowles's chai|;e is therefore one Penny per Acre higher than 
Mr. Hogben's charge, besides an extra charge of Three-pen-ce per 
Acre for Wood Land. But 1 have good reason to believe that these 
I'ricBS of Mr. Bowles's are exactly llie same as Mr. Hogben charged 
when Mr. Bowles was with him, and that after Mr. Bowles had lefi 
him, Mr. Hogben lowered his price. This charge, however, of Mr. 
Hogben's was a lomer price than the Work could be afforded ai,fora 
Surveyor lo live by his employment. But Mr. Hogben was a Land 
Aijm( as well as a Land Surveyor, and it was expedient to follow the 
Measuring and Mapping of Estates as connected wiib his -Agency 
business. Mr. Hogben (as his Father before had been) was, by far, 
the tnaiit Patronized Surveyor of this Couniy in his day, yet he grew 
not rich. Rich .'—rare miisl be the instance of a Land Surveyor 



CRtaloKues rif Titei, and the Valuation of Land and Timber, an 
ilie diiy. 

CC? Proprietors' of Estates to find a man (Rratis) who wil 
alleiidiure daring the Survey, and point out such particulars as ; 
>ary to form a currant Map. 

• ROBERT BOWLES, 

Land Surveyor, 



dune by 



(Late Appreutiec to Mr. Henry Hooben,) 
Surveys and Maps Eslaies on the following Terras, clenr of all other Ex- 
penwi :— Every Eatale cooiistlng of 200 Aci-es and upwHrds of plain Lands, 
Niuc-pence jer Acre. Woodlands, One Shilling per Aere. All Eslalee leu 
than 200 Acres, laying ont or dividing Lands, making Catalogues of Trees, 
Desciiptire Plans, &c., are done by the day. 



iVo(f— These Cards would hi 
had lake II pluee. 



e been produced It the | 



■\i bit ration 



who cnr tould lay by eiiougli out of the profits of his Calling to 
keep liiiii from want when he became past work. Even Mr. Hog- 
ben, notwithstanding he was a Land Agent as well as a Land Sur- 
veyor, and although he was highly resjiected for his ability and 
iniegrily in his Profession and for his gentlemanly deportment, could 
not lay by from the pcolils of his Callings a competency for his sup- 
port in the decline of life. 

Here is a letter wriiien to me in the year 1793 by a Mr. Fulljames, 
at that time a Land Surveyor at Orpington in this County: it was 
written in answer to a lelier which I addressed to him to inquire his 
terms for Surveying. I made this inquiry with a view that our 
Charges might be alike, as we were both residing in the same neigh- 
bourhood.* 

By this letter it appears that Mr. F'uiljames's charge was Atnepence 
per Acre for Measuring and Mapping Property to the e^tteut of 4000 
Acres. These documents, therefore, shew what were the terms for 
Measuring and Mapping Land charged by those three contemporary 
Kentish Surveyors nearly 40 years ago ; one of whom resided in the 
tasterii part of the County, another in the western part, and the third 
in the weald. And as their Terms were nearly the same, I am enti- 
tled to assume that these charges for Measuring and Mapping Land 
neBt]y forty years ago, irere not more than a fair price at that time; 
and the fair question, liierefore, here at issue between Earl Stanhope 
and myself on my rate of Charge is this, whether oT not 1 have 

* " Some lime since I purwyed a Parish for a Gentleman of this Couiilj'. 
I charged Sixpence [per Acre]. 'Hie Parisli contained more than TAree 
T/KKuand Atrcs, bul I boarded al Iht Gentleman'! haise, and of eoaric teat at 
n» expeiae le/ialeiier, I likewlec surveyed apwards of Four TAouiand Acres 
fur another Gentleman of this County : the Estate lay very much detached, 
and each Farm was Mapped on a separate sklu : I charged Nine-pence per 
Acn."— ilr. Fulijama' I Letter, Kav.i, ITSS. 

This letter would have been produced had the propnsed Arbitralluu taken 
place. Mr. Fulljames says, " The Estale !ay very much detached ;" but 



be observed that this charge of Nine-pence per Acre w 



I for Mea- 



suring Bud Mapping Farmiiig Land, not «nch lajid as Cheveaiag Park ,- 
also that the Property survejcd consisted of Foar Tliouiond Acres, 
's charge, Ihurcfore, waa not bcluw Mr. Hogbeu's. 



FaHi ames's eh 

L 



charged lus Lordship a higher advance of price for my Work than 
the advance in the prices of the jiecessary articles of life which luu 
lakeii place since that period will jiistify. Here is a bill for Flour * 
bought at Earl Stanhope's Mill in this parish, February let, 179:?, 
and Ihe price charged for it is Thirly-fowr Shillings per Sack. In 
June in ihe same year ihe price of Flour was lower. Here is the 
Maidslone Journal for June 5th, 1792, which shews that the highest 
price of Flour in the London Market al that lime was only Thirty 
Shillings per Sack: whereas in June \%\7 , at the time the Work in 
question was doing for Earl Stanhope, the price of Flour in this 
neighbourhood was One Rimdred and Twenty Shillings per Sack, just 
FooR times the price it was in June 1792. — Here is a Butcher's bill 
which shews the re(ai7 price of Butcher's Meat herein 1793 was Four- 
pmice liatjpenny per lb. Here is another bill which shews the retail 
price of Butcher's Meat in 1817 was Seven^pence halfpenny per lb. 
Here is a Maltster's bill which shews the retail price of Malt here in 
1790 was Five Shillings and three halfpence per Bushel. Here is 
another bill for Malt which shews the retail price of Malt here in 
1817 was Twelve Shillings and Sixpence per bustiel. In the year 
1792, when Mr. Hogben was charging fiijAl-jjence per Acre, and 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Fulljames Mne-pcnce per Acre for Measuring 
and Mapping lands of as large extent as the Property now under 
your consideration, the retail price of the Quartern Loaf id this 
neighbourhood.oftbe best bread, was only Hue-pence. f In 1817, at 
the time this work was doing for Earl Stanhope, the retail price of 
the Quartern Loaf was One Shilling and Seven-pence halfpenny. 
At the one period the retail price of the best Flour was only Ten- 
pence per gallon, at the other it was Three Shillings and Three half- 
pence per gallon. The cost of one gallon of Flmir, in June 1817, 
when this work was doing for Earl Stanhope, would have paid for 



• Documents Id proof of all the several statements here made about the 
prices of Floor, &c., would haTe been produced to the Referees and to Earl 
Stanhope, if the proposed Arbitration had taken place, 

f I remeniber this fact, and I Ijave a bill and receipt by me in prWf of it. 
The bill is for bread houeht by a relative of mine of Mr. Edward Martyr, a 
Baker at Serenoaks, and who is living there at thi 



J 



TWO gailojis ofFloivr, and neartit FOUR pounds of Beef in addition, 
at the prices of Flour ani! Beef bere ia the year 1793. If, therefore, 
Eight'pence per Acre was the lowest living-price for correctly 
Measuring and Mapping Land in Kent, in the year 1793, how could 
%t be " unreasonable and exorbitanl" to charge for Measuring and 
Mapping Land in 1817, not quUe double* the price which wag 
charged by Surveyors in 1792 ? Whatever Earl Slanhope may have 
been informed ahout Estates having been "accurately and neatly 
Mapped far Six~pence per Arre,'" (see page 34,) ihe fair queaiion 
at issue between us is this, JFhat was a fair price for Measjiring 
and Mapping Chevening Park in 1817? If Earl Stanhope has 
been persuaded that such Land as Cbevening Park, consisting of 
Alpine hills and deep and winding vales, of hanging and winding 
woods and plantations, could be accurately Measured and Mapped 
for Sii-penoe per Acre, when the price of Flour was six pounds 
per Sack, and the price of Malt Tviehe Shillings and Six-pejice per 
Bushel, and ihat the Surveyor could live by such employment, his 
Lordship must first have been made to believe that Land can be 
Measured and Mapped by magic, or that Surveyors are privileged to 
hoard with the Chameleon.f 

■ In l"92, Mr. Hogbcn charged Eighl-pence per Acre; lo 1817, [ 
cbarged Earl Slanhnpe Sizteai-^rice per Acre, bat my charge included ihG 
drawing oF aa extra Map of Cbevening Park, &c., contaiulug nevCD hnndrcd 

-f- If four Lordsbip was no better remunerated for your Surveyornliip of 
Green Wal, when you were Lord Mahoa, than a Land Surveyor would be 
for Measnring and Mapping Cbevening Park for " Six-pence per Mere," 
when the price of Floor mai six pounos per laci, and Ihe price of MaJf 
Twelve Shillingi and Sic-pence per lius/iel, it mast have been a fortunate 
drcamstancf for four Lordship that you had not to look to the eioolameuta 
of your Surveyorabip alane for your bread ; * for even with all yonr Lord- 
ship's economy, and few aa your Lord/hip bad to pTovide /or,f you would 
have been too bard put to it to make both rnds meet. By the waj, 1 won- 
der whether yoar Lordahip's pay for yoar Wur Surveyorahip was going on 




The rate of charges for Surveying, as well as in other lines of 
calling, is douhlless influenced, in some measure, by ihe proportion 
between ihe demand for the serviee and the supply of pracliiioners ; 
but whatever may be the superabundance of candidates for employ- 
ment in any line of calling, it is obvious that the amount of remwite- 
rationfor the service must pay the cost of the mbmtence of the 
labourer in if, or the employment cannot be continued. For the 
same reason of necessity, therefore, namely, the advance in the prices 
of the necessary articles of subsistence, ihe rate of charges, and the 
wages of labour in other employments, as well as in Surveying, have 
been advanced, and in as great a proportion within the same period 
as my advance is in ihe price of Surveying. 

Here is a Carpenter's bill • for work which was done for my 
Father in this parish in the year 1785, and which shews that the 
wages of a Carpenter at that date were Two Shillings per day. Here 
is another bill for Carpenter's work, but which was done for me in 
this parish in 1813, and which shews that the wages of a Carpenter 
were then Four Shillings per day. Here is a Bricklayer's bill for 
work done in this parish for my Father in the year 1785, which 
shews that the wages of a Bricklayer were then Two Shillings per 
day. Here is another bill for Bricklayer's work, but which was done 
for me in ihis parish in 1816, and which shews ihat the wages of a 
Bricklayer were then Three ShilltTiys attd Tea-pence per day. 
These instances are but a fair sample of the general advance which 
had necessarily taken place in ihe wages of artizans, and the like 
may be truly averred of the charges for work in other callings. Id 
short, it is too well known to admit of any controversy, that long 



Iiere when you were residing in Germany, wbere. Its we are crediblj 
infurined, Sirpencei go a )[ceat nay farther than Ihey will go at Cherening. 
If that was the case, ic is lit yonr Lurdsliip should kuow Chat a Land Sur- 
veyor has uo anch privilege as a Surteyor of Green /Fa^ has, for as he could 
not live in England bimself by Measuring and Mapping such L»nd aa Che- 
reolng Park for " Sixpence per jlcre," so neither could he at aueh a price 
afford to pay a Deputy to live here and do the work tor him. 

• All bills hfri: referred to would have t«eu produced if ilie proposed 
ArbiiratioD bad taken pluce. 
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previous to the year 1817, when this Surveying was done fr>r Earl 
Sianhope, the rate of pay in employmenls in general had been dou- 
bled, lo meet, to some measure, the increased cost of food, and of the 
other necessaries of life, since the year 1792, when, as I have herein 
shewn. Eight-peace per acre was the competition price in this county 
for Measuring and Mapping Land. 

On the depression in the prices of agricultural productions, which 
took place afier the year 1817, Earl Stanhope most promptly 
entered the lists, both in Parliament and out of Parliament, on the 
subject of "Remunerating Prices" to the Occupies of Land.' In his 
Lordship's several publications on the Corn and the Currency Ques- 
tions, after demonstrating, over and over again, that corn cannot be 
afforded cheap unless it can be grown cheap, his Lordship observes, 
" It is undoubtedly true, that corn cannot continue to be cultivated 
except it bear a remunerating price." f And in discussing this 
subject his Lordship has laid it down as a rule, " that unless a due 
proportion esist between the prices at which an article is sold, and 
the charges to which that article is subject, between the receipts and 
the necessary expenditure, it U impossible that any individual can 
»uhii*t, or continue to make the paytnenis which are required from 



But what Earl Stanhope considers " a diie proportion" of ad- 
lance in the price of an article on accoQnt of an advance in the 



• Proposed Address [« his Majestf On the DUtress of the Country. By 
Philip Henry Barl Staiihojie. 1821. Simpbin and Marsball. 

A Letter from Eir! .Stanhope on the Corn Laws. lS2ti. J. Ridgway. 

A Letter from Earl Stanhope nn the proposed Alteration of the Cum 
Lnwa. 1B27. J. Ridgwny. 

See also Karl Stanhope's Speech on rhe Opening of Parliament, February 
4, 1823 i and the same speech repeated by his Lordahip on the Opening of 
Parliament, February 4, IS30. See al»o the rest of his Lordship's printed 
Speeches, delifered in the iuterim, whether in Parliament or any where 

-f' Proposed Address lo His Majesty on the Disli'Cia of the Country, 
p. 39. 1821. 

t A Letter on the Corn Laws, p. 4Z. 1826. 
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cost of its production, which is llie subject of my immediate arju- 
meui, I do not know thai liiii Lordshi]) has any where esprewly 
staled, but I can give examples of hb Lordship's practice in ihii 
matter. Here are two books, both of which were published by ]. 
Ridgway, Bookseller, London. They are both of the same«ize, Sto, 
and each cotilaiaa exactli; the same niirober of pages — via. 30. 

The price of the one book when it was publislied — Nine-penw. 

The price of the other when it was published — Two Sfiillingx. 

But, moreover, the book charged A'me-pencc contains mud 
the greater qnanlity of matter ; the book charged Tiao SkiUivf 
being in a larger type. Ttie book charged Xine-pence was published 
in the year 1795, and is the work of the late Learned and Reverend 
Jeremiah Joyce, who at that time was Tutor to the pfesent Earl 
Stanhope: il is dated Cltevening Hoaie,* January 15, 1795. 
book charged Two Shil/ing.i is the work of the present Earl StaiK 
liope kiinielf: it is dated Chevening, March 24, 1 mj.f 

Here is another of E^rl Stanhope's Publications ; it is dated Che- 
vening, November If), 18QQ, (Svo.,) price Tivo ShUlinija and Sa- 
penix,^ which, although it containe some more pa*e3 than Hr. 
Joyce's book, yet the type being larger than it is in his, Mr, Joyoe't 
book charged .Mine-pence contains a greater quantity of matter 
than bis Lordship's hook, charged Two SkilUag* and Six-pemce, 
which is greater tlian three tinea the price of Mr. Joyce's book. 
Although your Lordship was but just turned o^ fourteen years of age 
when Mr. Joyce published that work, yet you, no doubt, knew at 
the time, and may be able to call to mind now, ihat Mr. Joyce pob- 

• An Account of Mr. Joyce's .irreat for " Trea«ouable Practices; hit 
Examination befnre his Majesty's .Most HoiiouniJjii! Prity CooociL; lui 
Comniitmeut to the Tower, and sulfleqnent Treatuieut. 'i'ogeeher with 
Beioatks on the .Speeches of Mr. Windham, &c. By Jereaiiah Jofce, 
Twenty-three Weeks a close Prisoner iu the Tower. London : printed for 
the Author, and sold by J. Ridgway, York Street. 1795. Price Nine- 
peuce. 

t A Letter from Earl Stanhope on the proposed Alteration of the Corn 
Ijiwa, 1827. J. Ridgway, 

I A Letter from Earl Stanhope on the Corn Laws, 1826. J. Ridgwsy. 
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tished such a work,* although your Lordsliip may not recollect the 

price which he charged for it. 

This advance, however, which has taken place in ihe price of 
books tince the year 1791, (when, as I have herein shewn. Eight- 
pence per Acre was a competition price for Measuring and Mapping 
Land in this County,) is in a higher proportion than my advance on 
the price for Measuring and Mapping Land according to the charges 
contained in my bill lo his Lordship- This advance on (Ae price of 
BookSi compared to mi/ advance on the price of Measuring and 
Mapping Land, in in a higher ratio than that of three lo tioo in 
^our Lordship's favour. Earl Stanhope's Publications shew that 
his Lordship has devoted much attention to the prices of provisions 
and agricultural productions at diflerent periods of history. I wonder 
whether bis Lordship knows what was the price of Hay, in this 
neighbourhood, forty years ago, at the time when fig'it-pence per 
Acre was the competition price for Measuring and Mapping Land 
in this county. ! happen to have by me an old Newspaper, the 
Maidstone Journal for March 22, 1791, by which it appears that the 



• " Ou Wednesday, [14lh May, 1794,] aboat eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing wliile/iraJmnoerainemifA Lord Mahon aid hU two brothers, Mr. KtNO, 
the Uuder Secretary of State, and Mr. Ross, one of hia Majesty's Mesaeu- 
gers, were introduced lu me, as having some pr'iFntc business Ca commtiuU 
cate. When the young gcnllemea bud left the mom, Mr. Ross produced a 
warrant against me for " TreasotiaMe Practica," by which he was autho- 
rized to seize m; person, and all books and papers connected with the 
" Sodtty for CemUlaHonal Iitforination," aad tlic " London Correapoad- 
ag Societg." He demanded roy keya, and after )\a.nn% learchsl my pocketi 
and bed-chamber, Mr. Kino and himself selected from my drawers and 
book-case whatsoever they plea^^ed." Here follows an account of Mr. 
Joyce's first examination before the Pbivv Council— and then at p. 9 as 
follows : " On Thnrsdny 1 wai again ordered to attend at the CuuTicij 
Cbamber, where [ waited tieaiiy sis hoora wiihout any farther hearing. 
FViday, Saturday, Sunday, and part of Monday, I spent at Mr. Ross'«, 
daring which time no friend bnt my sister was permitted to see me. / 
tijpd/led an eamat dtiire l/ail J iiugkt be mdutged with the ligltt of Loau 
Mahon and his brother, coiidudiug from their tender age, that no objec- 
n this I was mistaken," &c ftc.— Mr. Joyce's 
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higkeM price or Meadow Hay at Wliiiechapel Market, ihe IDlhof 
ihal Month, was Three Pounds Six Skillinffn per Load ; this was the 
very year when I had of Mr. Hogben the above quoted Card o( hii 
Terms for Surveying. 

To compare with this price of Meadow Hay in 1791, here is i 
bill * for Meadnw Hay, which I had of Earl Stanhope for my hoiK 
in 1818, and the price charged for it is EiglU Poundg per Load, 
instead of Three Pounds Six ShilUngf, which was the kigheil price 
of Meadow Hay in Whitechapel Market, ihe 19lh March, 1791. 
So thai the price of Meadow Hay had advanced in a much higher 
proportion since 1791, than 1 had advanced my price for Surveying. 

It was on the first of September, 1818, lliai Earl Staii hope re- 
fused to pay my hill, alleging as the cause of his refusal that I had 
charged too high a price for my work, and yet his Lordship, jui 
after making this accusation, namely, on the twenty-second of ibe 
same month, charged nie at the rate of Eight Pounds per Load for 
Meadow Hay for my horse. I do not know that Earl Stanliojw 
charged a higher price fi)r Hay than any one else charged in this 
neighbourhood, but I do say, thai from ihe facts which I have here 
proved. Earl Stanhope baa accused me wiTHom- cacse of charging 
him an " unreasonable and exorbilavt" price for my work. 

Whether these proofs will " alter Earl StaYiltope's opinion upon 
the point," (see p. 34,) I do not know ; but if ihey will not, I can 
have no hope thut any thing will. There are, indeed, persons who 
would not allow the workman to have any voice in setting the price 
which he ought to be paid for his work, and who would fain see the 
Inferior orders of the community in as complete vassalage to the Su- 
perior as they were in the times of Feudal barbarism. We all know 
that povaty is weakness, and that depewlance is bondage. We all know 
ihat to depress ihe Inferior, is lo increase the ascendancy of the Su- 
perior; that, if a Rich man deals as hard as he can, whether he buys 
or sells, it may be the way to increase his Riches and the Glory of 
his House. It is the way to keep the widest distinction between the 
Great and the Small. But it is the way to have no Middle Class in a 

* This bill, and the Maid^toue Joarnal above -mentioned, would have 
beeu produced if the pro[iDird Arbitratiun had taken place. 



IS ihft wny i" )i^ve but iwo sorts of penjiie, Tyraiii* 
and Slaves, Tliere are slill persons whose noiions of goml govern^ 
mnnt are in accordance with the tyrannical pohcy of ancient English 
law-makers, whose bare-faced injustice put good and liad workmen 
upoD a level, by making; laws Id fix the prices of lahour, on pain of 
jlopriBonment to the Workman who should charge, and of fine and 
imprisonmem to the Emplover who should pay, a higher price for 
work tkm the siainte prescribed.^ But this law is too palpably ini- 
q'liious ro be put in force at the jiresejit day. In nor times, recipro- 
cal rights being better understood by thosf who lug at ihe oar, rela- 
tive dulifs are more conscientionily observed hy thosi who guide the 
heJm. The hand of Despotism does noi now press so hard as in 
limes past ; in numerous instances ils gripe is sofiened, and in Rome 
of pnrammtiit importance Despotism has quilled its bold. It is but 
a few ages ago that every Enfjli.ihman of EOmmon rank was subject 
to ^ievous punishment for having a Bible in his possession !f but in 
our daya,X in Engliind, ihe Rich distribute Bibles amongst the Poor 

* By the Statute 5 Eliz. Tea iaya' iiupri^nnmeDt mlhmil I/ait, and a pe- 
DldtJ of Five poonds (a heavy fiua in those days) lo be paid bv the Employer 
who Bhould giie, aad Tmenlg-oae dayt' imprisonment to tlie Employed who 
■bonld take, " any nioie or greater wages, or other commodity," than by 
law appointed. See Burn's Juslke, Vol, IV. pp. 165, 166, ed. 1793. 

t Ki%o Henry V. and Ms Parliamenl made a Law, " that whonoever 
they were that should read the Scriplnres in their mother tongue, they 
should forfeit land, eatlle, body, life, anil goods, from their heirs for ever, 
and be condt-mned for heretics lo God, enemies to the crown, and most 
eirant traitors to the land." ToWNlXY. 

And iu the year I5«, it was euactid by Kino Hesbv VUI. awrf hii Par- 
Bameal, " lh.Lt uo women (escept noblewomen and gentlewomen, who 
mipubt read to theaiHlves alone, and not lo others) nor artificeri, 'pren- 
tices, )OQrneyni*n, senlngraen, hnjbandmen, noi' hibourers, were lo read 
ttie Bible or New Testament, in English, to himteff at lo any othera, pr(. 
oattlf nor openly, upon pain of one month's imprisonment." 

I " Canttile. They are much more moderate now than formerly. You 
kitow hr)w CAtUlian and Failh/u! were used at our town ; but n! late they 
hare been far more moderate. I thinii the blood of Failhfid lielh a load 
1 Ihtm, for lincc they burned him the; hare been ashamed to burn any 
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gratis. Earl Stanhope himself hat, I believe, once and again pre- 
sided at a Bible Meeting,* and texts of Scripture are of firequenl 
occurrence in bis LordBhip*8 Publications.t I was early tangbt to 
reverence the Bible, and to look for satbiaction in my conduct to- 
wards other persons only as I adhered to the rules of aodai dtfly 
which the Bible enjoins. 

Tn all our dealings with each other the Bible supplies us with pie 
cepts for our guide, and with this master-rule for a standard an 
toudistone on every occasion of life, ** Do uvsto others as to 
WOULD BE DONE BY." The Bible not only supplies us with ruk 
for doing our duty, but wlien we have done our duty, it equips « 
with invincible armour to defend our conduct, j: It both furnialM 

more : m thote days we were a/ririd to walk the street; but now we can sha 
our heads,**-^ J OHV Bunyan, Piigrim*s Progreti, Part IL 

''Oh! could I worship aught beneath the skies 
That earth has seeu or fancy can devise^ 
Thine altar, sacred Liberty ! should stand 
Built by no mercenary, vulgar hand." 

'< My soul should yield thee willing thanks and praise 
For the chief blessings of my fairest days ; 
But that were sacrilege — praise is not thine. 
But His who gave thee, and preserves thee mine." 

" We feel thy force, still active at this hour. 
Enjoy immunity from priestly power ; 
While conscience, happier than in ancient years, 
Owns no superior but the God she fears." 

Cowper's Poem on Charity. 

* At High Wyco^b, I think, when he was Lord Mahon, and at Sbvbn- 
OAKB, since he has been Earl Stanhope, 

t A Proposed Address to his Majesty on the Distress of the Country, 
1821, pp. 20, 48 ; A Letter on the Corn Laws, 1826, p. 41. 

J " Be ye angry and sin not." — ^Ephes. iv. 26. 
! '* The discretioti of a man deferreth his answer,** — Pro?, xix. 11. 

^ '* Prepare what to say, and so thou shalt be heard ; bind up lustmctien, 

and then make answer."— Ecclus. xxxiii. 4. 



in and inspii'cs courage : it leaches boili liow to reseni an injury 
and how tit reclaim tlie aggrefsor, if lie be reclainiable — if Kis mind 
be not evidence-proof and his conscience seared — if he be not calloua 
to shame and remorM. Id moral conduct ibe Bible knows no dis- 
tinction of perflODs, of High and Low. The Bible tells the Poor Irt 
be just and fear not. The Bible tells the Rich that the Poor are 
made of the same earth* as themselve.'^, and the way in which the 
Bible teaciies this doctrine leads a portion of the Rich lo acl upon it. 
The Bible telb both Rich at.d Poor of an uftar-rKckoniny, that a 
da\j will come when every cause shall have a rehearing at a Tri- 
bunal where Money will not interfere with Jadgntent, where a 
niau will .iot be judged " according to his honour." 

Dr. Paley, in speaking of the benefit of the general diffusion of 
this knowledge, observes, " By the mild diffusion of its light and 
influence, the minds of men are insensibly prepared to perceive and 
correct the enormities which folly or wickedness or accident has in- 
troduced iniopu6/ic e3tablishacnts."f Through the diffusion of this 
light amongst the comtnumty, Despotism is doomed to its downfal — 
the ferocity of ancient Legislation is put lo shame, and brought to a 
aatte of justice.'^ The law of commercial inlercoxirse presents a 
Etriking; example. 

Iq the rei^n of Queen Elizabeth it was the law of this 

land, that if an Englishman took or sent a sheep lo a market 

^^across the English Channel, he should forfeit las goods, and be 

^^^■* The Spirit o( God halb made die, 

^^^^F And the breath of the Almighty hath gWev me \\(e. 

^^^^K 1 also ant formed out of the claif." 

^^^r Job xxxli. 21, 22: s\x\i\. 4, 6. 

^^^BpUinal PlMlDfO)ihy, Book iii. Part H. cfiap. iii. 

^^^^t " '" this way the Creed aucl Homaii ilaoei-y, aud since these the 
fntitai tyranny, liu dtxlineti before it. And we trust that, as the knowledge 
uid authority of the same religiou advance iu the world, they irill baoieb 
is odious institutiou." — Ih. 



" Let me not, 1 pray you, accept any ni 
Neither lut mc give fialtcring titles m 
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impruoneH for a year, anil at the end have his left liand cut offusi 
nailed vp in a titarket tnu-n.* This diabolical law, if not jel re- 
pealed, has, for tatDC bme been superseded by a succession oF bU- 
tutes of a lets barbarous cbaracier. Id ibe reign of Geo, III. i))e 
penally for the exportation of a sheep or a lamb was only £3, and 
three monlhs' imprisoiimeni in gaol, without bail, and forfeiture of 
the vessel on board of which such sheep or iamb was taketi.j' To 

* 0><'Livr,, so cniled ht\m iiH being uduiill)' carrltd au in tht; Dlgk, 
wliich \t Ihe nffence of Irannpiiniiig xtoo] or sherp aul «( IhU kiiigdoni u 
the detriment nf Its itaple mauu facta re, 'IIiIh was farbiildeii aX comaoi 
liiw. " There are now mmiy statQtea relailng lo this offence, the nio« 
uaEFUL and princijiitl of whith are those eiiBCled in the rri^n of Qots 
Kliiabeih and elnn-." — "The ttaiuie of S Eliz. c iil. maketi the trani'poni' 
lion of life sheep, or enibarkinn them on board any ship, for the >t 
iiBence, furteitare uf goods and iniprlaunmcDt for a yi'ar, and at the end ol 
Ihe year the left baud shall be cut off io tnnie public market, und shall be 
there nailed up in the op^nest place ; and the second offence is feloruf^— 
Blackstone's Commentaries, Vol. IV. p. 154, Ed. 1793. 

t " Ercrj person so offending, bin aiders and abettors knowinj; thereof, 
shall, on eonvicliou, forfeit 3/. for everv sheep or lamb, and shall alM 
suffer ■olitarj' imprisonment in the gaol or house of carrrection for three 
calendar nionlbs, irilAoul bail i"—-" and fur every nubsequent offence, 51. 
for EVEav such sheep or lamb, and a iike im prison iilent for six calendar 
months." 

Thit Laa tnia made in Ihe levealeeath gear of Ihit reign qf Georce tbs 
TniKD, and by the SBth of the same, is continued to the 24th of Jnnt, 
One Tbtnuand Seven Haruired and Nmelg-lwo ! [See Burn'k Juitice, IV. pp. 
4fi2, Sic., ed. 1793.) " Every person who shall export out of the kiogdnm 
any tneoi or tvoolleo articles, slightly made up, so as easily lo be reduced to 
irooi again, or any fullehs' eabts or tobacco-pipe clay i and every car- 
rier, ship-owner, mariner, or other person, who shall knowingly assist in 
exporting, or hi atlempiing (o expnri, these articles, shall forfeit 3i. far 
erery pound weight, or the sum of f.'iO in the whole, at the election of Ihe 
proiecutor, and shall also .suffer loSlary imprisonment for three months." — 
Blackitone's Coam. ibid, note by the Editor, Edward Chrialian, Esq. 

So then the first ou the list of the moj( ustful statutes forbidding the 
" transportation" of a iheep, enacts, that Ihe offender shall, for tlie first 
offence, rurfeit his goods, and be Imprisoned for a year, and at the end of 
the year have his left hand rnt off in some public market, and shall be there 
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%iion another instance. In the reign of Charles 11., Me exporta- 

™^ (ton of a fleece nf u-nol vas felony. In a subsequent reign, ihe 
* penalty of death was taken away, but the offender was still made 
^' subject to the forfeiture erf his goods, and to other penalties,* 
*'■ But, thanks for ihe diffusion of knowledge and the liberal policy of 
■ our times, an Englishman may now, with little or no hindrance, 
> lake his lambs, and his woo], and his talents, to the best markei: he 

can find.f 

, nailed np in the iipciiest |}hicc ; and tlie Necoad ufTtTjCE is Ti'Iuiiy.— And Ihc 
penalty for allemplins to CKport oiu^ pound at lobacoo-pipe clay, (berause 
1j tobacco- |d)K clny looks like fullers' earth, and fuUers' earth miglit there- 
k litre be eiporttd uuder thai name and preleuee.) llje penalty for such 
I attend a, JCao and three muutha' lohtarg iiuprUminieni ; and ihit latter 
f law waa ntade tv recently m the year 17S8. 

These are apeciiueua of \}ie prohibitice system of polllicK with a veii- 

■ Commentaries IV. p. IS), edited by Edward Christian, Esq., 1793; 
lee also Burn's Justice, IV, pp, 453, &c„ eil, 1793, 

-f Earl Stanhope has quoted an instance which very lately occurred of 
' " • Farmer in Kent" who conaiderfi this freedom hi exptjrt wool of no 
I benefit. A cimsiderahle time after 1 had written the abure remarks, ua 
Ihe ancieut English lawn againsl tlic ejipurlation of eheep aud wool, " A 
Committee tifthe House or Lords vim appoiuted to uke into eon si deration 
Ibe state of the Brlti.sh Wool Tratle," o/ viMeh Committee Bart Stanhope 
wof a member, aud his Lordship afterwords published two |iamphlet5 apiin 
the snbject. Que ia " A Letter," which liis Lordship addressed " lu the 
Ownera and Occupiers of Sheep Farms," dated Chevening, July 26, 1828, 
The other la " Au Abstract of the Evidence taken before the Cummiitee on 
the Snbject." The Evidence at full length, it appears, comaiued syy 
pages (olio. " I have prepared and published," saya his Lordship, " a 
full, and, to the best of my belief, an impartial abstract of that evidence, 
and classed it under several heads. It appeared the more requisite to form 
tuch ail abstract, because even those who had Ihe time and the patience to 
read SDch a vnluminons mass of etideuce might not otherwise have been 
able to collect easily, and tn claf 9 correctly, those scattered fragments of 
ralnablG matter which lie, as it were, bnried nuder a monnlain, I will nut 
say of nibbiab, but of stalementa which are either nnimporlaut or irrele- 
ram," — A Letter le the Oicners and Ocrupieri af Sheqt Farm; JVaia Earl 
IS2S. J.Bidgway. 

t his Lordnhip a gicat deal of labour and pa. 
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A Laiid-meMurer may now receive for liis work as liigli a pri« as 
his Employer is willing to pay, and his Employer may pay liim as 
high a price as Ite thinks the work is worth, without subjeaing eitbet 
of the paities to the pains and peoalties of coji^cation or impri- 



It is now left for the employer, and ihe candidate for employment, 
10 make their own terms, just as they can agree between themselves. 
The employer has only (o consider the price that is asked, and the 
service that will be rendered, and whether he can better himself. 
And the candidate for employment has only to consider what pnce 
he can afibrd to work for, and whether the price he cau get will 
pay him for his labour, and whether he can better himself. With 
regard to price, that price which an article can be afforded for, SO 31 
to yield to the producer a fair living profit, suitable to his calling, k 
the lowest natural price of the article. But the price which the 
ariicle wi!l/eicA when offered for sale, is the actual price of the ar- 
ticle. Hence it follows, thai through a competition amongst persons 
engaged in the same calling, articles are often lo be bought below 
the lowest natural or living price; because it often happens ihaC 
many persons who follow the same calling are obliged lo part with 
their commodity, whether ihey can get a living price for it or not. 
It is the same with the Land-roeasurer ; his labour is his commodity, 
and, like the husbandman, his labour is ihe only commodity be las 

tienc-c. At p. 2!J in tliii Letter is cjuuttil tbe etideiics uf " a faitner n 
Kent," who sajs that he " amndert qf'ito benefit tcJiatever the perjiaaiim tt 
iTfori wool'' 

At page I ? bis Lordship lays, " Accorditig Id tlic statements uf some of 
Ihe Witnesses, the liales uf ihu people uf Englaud have tacely uiidergoiic an 
■Iteralion which U even as mBrrelloui as that of [lie IVoid of Uagland, uul 
which rail be aliribnCed only to that ' March of InleUecV a( nhidi we have 
heard su much." If the penuisaion to e!;port wool be [luw of no henvfil, 
as (" > Farmer in Kent coDsider^") , it shotild seeia that the " taf tea of the 
people nt" some other Conntriea as well »s uf England have niidergone a 
mirvelious alteralKiii tno, sluee the enictment of thof:e salaoical UatDtes. 
Query, whether this marvellous aJleratioti in liie (aatea uf the people uf 
those other countries can be also attribnted only to the '■ Marvk ef la- 



■all ; and like him, 1 



., lie II 



oi'k for wliat prici 
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be thai price what it may. 

It is true we live in Times of Freedom, and of Liberal Legisla- 
tion : but a change of Times can be, lo the Mats of a Community, 
but an exchange of Evil in one shape for Evil in another shape. In 
matters of Legislation and of Polity, it is well when a change which 
puts an end to one Evil, givea birth only lo a less Evil than iis 
Predecessor. We hve in Times when Competition amongst Candi- 
dates for employment has superseded compulsion lo labour for a 
Statute price of remuneration. 

But we live in Times of universal Rivalry : when, in every Caii- 
ing, ereiy eBbri is made, and every device practised by Compelilors, 
from imperative necessity, to supplant each other, until Competition 
is carried to llie lengtli of atarration. We live in Times when, on 
every occasion of Trusl, Imposition is not scrupled, where it can be 
attempled with any promise of success ; in which every article of 
Comnierce is deteriorated or counterfeited lo tempi Customers and 
Employers by a fair exterior and a tow price. In such times as 
these, then, does Earl Stanhope e^cpect to have correct Map at the 
eompelition price ? Can his Lordship require to be informed that, 
however beneficial it may be to Employers that there be Competi- 
tion between Candidates fur employment, yet that Competition has 
its limit, which, when exceeded, Compelition operates the contrary 
way ? Need his Lordship to be told that Necessity is the mother of 
Imposition as well as of hnprovement ; that if Competition inspires 
(leniuE, it may also extinguish Prmciple ? It should be remembered 
that those who have been bred to a Calling will think themselves 
entitled to live by thdr Calling,* and that those who must under- 



' iDaDmuch OS a rigljteous life [ireaupposeth life i taasmuch as to live 
il imposalile txcept vie Uve; therefore tlie first impediiDEnt 
which naturally we endeavour to remove is penury, and waul of things m'lK- 
oul nkkh lee cannot Hue." — Hookeb, Ecc. Pol. Booli i. § x, 

Agaiu, " Meu are but meii, wlial room [station] soever ainoiigat men 
iltey hold. If, therefore, the uieasure »f tlieir wurldly abilities be heiientli 
that projiortion which their L'aliioi doth iDake tu be luokul foi M thtir 
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charge l heir Com pelilors lo get Employment, mi^at slight llieir Woil 
to afford to undercharge, Bui 1 am shifting my course of appeal, 
and am addresaing Arguments to his Lordship's Inln-eM, before 1 
have concluded what I had in say to his Jitslire. 1 shall, therefore, 
for the present, defer wliat I have further lo offer on the score of liH 
I^irdship's Interest, and resume my appeal to his Jiutice. 

It has been indisputably proved ihat the prices of [he oecessary 
articles of life had been advanced in a hit/ker proportion since 1791, 
than I bad advanced my price for Survc_\inc;, and also that the rate 
of pay for labour in Employments in general had been advanced id 
quite OS high a proporiiun as my advance on the price of Surveyioi:. 
then can it be pretended that Land-measurers had 
le lo advance their charges in as high a proportion .' 
Employers could not as well aflord lO pay them tba 
' Had not the Rents vf Land been advanced in ai 
n as my advance in the price of Surveying; > Is woi 



On what plea 
not as ^ood a til 
Is it tliat their ] 
they might live ■ 
high a pro port io 
the 



itrary notorious ? In a debate in the House of Lords, July 
16, 1822, the late Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister, in a reply 
to the Earl of Carnarvon, put the following queslions : " Had the 
noble Earl never heard of the rise of rents during the war ? Did 
he know that from papers upon the table of tlie House it appeared 
that llie rents of England during the late war had doubled t/ieTH- 
telves, naij, accordini) to the beit avikoritits, had nearly trebted 
tkentselvei?" — Bell's Weekly Messenger, July 21, 1822, 

I will ask Earl Stanhope if the Rents of bis Estates have not been 
advanced since the commencement of the late War ? As one of his 
Lordship's objections to paying my bill for Surveying is, that my 
rale of charge is loo high, it is a fair question for me lo ask, if his 
Lordship has not raised his Rents? My Lord, if the proposed 
Arbiiralion had taken place, 1 should have called upon your Lord- 
ship to produce the Rent Rolls of your English Estates from 
the year 1791 unio the present time, tliat it might be seen by a 
comparison of the Rents paid to the late Earl Stanhope at tJtat dnie 

handu, a stronger inducement it is Ihau peihaps meii are aivare of uiilo evil 
md corrupt deallngt for aopply of thai dKfcct."— Book til. § xxiv. 
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willi tlie presitti Renis, wheilier itiere has nut beeii on aJvaiu'e of 
the Rental of your Estates since the year 1791, at wliich lime, as 1 
have herein proved, Eiykt-pence per acre was the competition price 
in this Couitty for Measuring and Mappiug Land. 

The causes of the rise and fall in the prices of Agricultural Pro- 
duce, and by eonsetjuence, the rise and fall of the Rent of Land, is 
a subject TO which your Lordship has lonij devoted arduous 
attention.* 

So long aeo as the year 1831, your Lordship published " A Pro- 
■poied Addresi to '^is Ma}BSTV on the DUtresi of Ike Counlri/," in 
which your Lordship, speaking of the forlorn stale of Agricultural 
Pursuits, informs His Majesty, that " the body politic" is in such 
uiinalural and disordered f.iuie" — "that in some cases Lands have 
been deserted and remain uiicuhivaled; that the Landlord who lately 
received from ihem a portion of his Income, cannot now let them ai 
even a iiotainal Rent ; that the Tenant who derived from them a 
comfortable subsiatence, finds that the Rent cannot be paid from 
iheir produce, but must be paid from his capital, and abandons their 
occupation ; and that the Labourers who were supported by their 
cultivation are now deprived of Employment and reduced to pau- 
perism ."f 

When His Majesty read in your Lordship's Proposed Address, 
that Tenants had deserted their Farms, and that the Land remained 
uncultivated, and that Landlords cannot now let their Farms, even at 
a nominal Rent, and that Tenants are paying their Rent, not 
froni the produce of their farms, but from their capital, I wonder 
if His Majesty thought that these statements had any reference 
lo any of your Lordship's own Lands and Tenants, or only 
to the Lands and Tenants of other Landowners ; because svbse- 
quentli/ 10 the date of your Lordship's said " Proposed Address to 
His Majesty," it was the current report of this neighbourhood, 
that your Lordship had recently been to visit your exletuive Property 
in Derbyshire, and had very considerably raised the Rents of your 
Tenantry there; and some short time after this, I was crediblif 
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mfimned it liad been staled in an Exelcr Newspaper, ihat Eirl 
Sianl)ope had been visiting hia Tenantry in the neighbourhood vl 
Uolswortliy, and had raised their Kenta lome of them Tnore thai 
double. What ! said I to myself, has Earl Slanhope been raising Im 
Rents, and sime of them more than double, at a (ithb when, accordiii| 
to his Lordship's oitn declaraliotis in his " Proposed j^ddresi bi 
His Majesty," Tenants are paying iheir Rents, not from the piu- 
duce of their Farms, but/rojn their capital!' Surely his Lordshiji 
is the last person that should have complained of my advancing the 
price of Measuring and Mapping Land lo itot quite double ibe price 
that was paid lo Surveyors forty yean ago, although the price of 
bread at the time the work in question was doing for his Lordship 
was nearly r/iiadrHphd ! 

I have no local knowledge of your Lordship's Estates in anv pBrt 
of England bnt Kent. But from what I have heard of your havji^ 
raited the Rents of your Farms in Kent, if the proposed Arbitration 
had taken plaL'e, I should have inquired if your Lordship could tuiii 
lo ONE Farm in your Rtnt Roll among your ihomands of acres of 
Property in the Parishes of Chevening, Sundridge, Brasled, Nockboh, 
and Cudham ; if your Lordship could point out one Farm which you 
have not raised the Rent of since the date of your Proposed Address 
to His Majesfy on the Distress of the Couniry, 182L 

I should have asked your Lordship if you had raised the Rents of 
Chipsted Moat Farm, Chipsted Mill Farm, Turvins Farm, Rrasted Park 
Farm, Brasled Courtlodge Farm, Brasled Hill Farm, Sundridge Hill 
Farm, Oveny Green Farm, Cudham Lodge Farm, &c. — whether among 
all these Farms there is one which you have not raised the Rent of 
since the year 182] ? My Lord, it is myjirm belief thai your Lord- 
ship must have answered in the ajirtnativc, and that your Rent Rolls 
would have proved, that since the date of your Lordship's " Proposed 
Address to His Majestv on ihe Distress of the Country, 1821," 
you have raised the Rent of every one of your Farms in Kent, 
But if this be actually tko case, it may he asked. How is it that, if 
" the Body Politic" is in such " unnatural and disoidered stale,'' — 
" that in some cases Lands have been deserted, and remain uncul- 
tivated ; lhat ihe Landlord who lately received from them a portion 
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jw let lliem u( even a mnuiiiil rent ; that tlie 
Tenant who derived from them a comfortable aubsisieiice, finds that 
Ihe Rent cannot be paid from their produce, but miut be paid from 
hia C'apitftl, — how is it, it may be asked, and it may be wondered 
at, thai al! your Lordship's Tenants are contad to holdoji, if you 
have advanced their Rents ^ This is a fit question lo be put to any 
erne who shall accuse [if any one shall accuse) your Lordsiiip of re- 
4]uinDg "exorbitant" Rents, But in stating my belief tliat your 
Lordship has advanced, and iliil continues the advance, on the Rents 
of your Farms, notwithstanding your declaration in your " Proposed 
jiddras lo liis Majektv oh tite Dislresa of the Cowitry, 1821," 
ihat the Rent cannot be paid from the produce of the farm, but must 
be paid frovi the farmer's Capital; and in despite of what I have 
repeaietUy rend to the same purpose in the Newspaper Reports of 
your Speeches in Parliament,* let it not be thence inferred that i 
am asserting your Lordship requires exorbitant Rents. 1 am not a 
Land Valuer — I am not a Rent Appraiser; my object is not to re- 
erinmiaie on my Accuser, but lo vindicate myself. 1 am ready to 

* " Mj uoble Frieud near uie (Mulinesbary) has tuld yuur Lordaliipi 
«il^ great truth, that (Ae Capiltil '// the Tenimli U rapidlg redudng." — Sub- 
«taut« of tbe Speech of Eakl Stanhope hi the House tif Lords, oti the 
secoHd readiii!; of the Com Bill, June 13, 1828. — F*bsieii's Journal, July 
28, 1828. 

lit your Lordship's Speech iu the House of Lords, Febniaiy 25, of the 
preseut year 1830—" the tteuB which were still paid iu some parts of die 
Cnnutry, fur Ihey wi;ie by no meauB paid iu all parts uf it, were paid, not 
frMD the pmfits of the farm, but^from the cnpilal qf the farmer." — " Let not 
ancli of their Lordships as had been fortanate enongh lo riKelre Eh^ir Rents 
■t their last audit lay the Qacttring nncllon to their loiils that ib«y would 
be e<lua1ly fortunate at their iii^C." — " They miut be aware that already 
bad many lenanls tieen driren froio their farms aod couslgned lo tianiruptC!/ 
mid beggary, attd that the capital of ol/ieri ipoi daily extorted froto tliein lo 
meet Itieir correat expenJei." — ilaidtlime Journal, March Z, 18.10. 

In your Lordiliip'i Speech in tlie House of Lords, Mardi 25 of Ihe pre- 
sent year 1830, " His Noble Krieiid (Camdm) said, I^at the disCreu of the 
Cotiiilry vras uot general, beeausc Bents condnued tn he paid, and tenants 
were uot diiipoBieEsiid ; but hit Noble Fiiead must know that Ihoie Farmcn 
a paid their Rents do in eat of their CapitaL"— fUif. March 28, 1830. 







Tenants to advance, and tu keep np the adEoace, on your Eients, o/ier 
declaring in Print, in ilie face of the wlxole ccnamunily, ihal Henl n 
ooi paid from the produce of the Faim, but from, tlie Farmet'i 
Capital; on what ground it is thai your Lordship and your Tenanis 
can expot ihey shall be able to continue lo piiy the advanced Renla 
under suth discouraging prospects; how it is that all your Lord- I 
ship's Tenants remain bo (jniet and content, that not a muTTma- it 
hard among them, whilst the Tenants of so many other great Land- 
owners are all in an uproar lo have their Renla lowered ,- — t/teae, 1 
njy Lord, are Riddles which I musi confess 1 am liiiherio uaable la i 
solve. But, happily, their solution is not essential to my vittdico' 
tion, for the depresision in the prices of Agriculiufal Produce of 
which you complain, and even the cause whence such depression 
originated, is referred in your Lordship's ■' Proposed Address tu bis 
Majesty," and in the report of your Speech in Parliament, Feb. 4dr, 
1823, lo a daie subseipient* lo the Transaction which is the subject 
here in question between us, namely, since the year 1817, when the 
price of Flout was Six pounds per Sack, and the price of Malt 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence per Bushel. (See p. 74.) 

Tut;s, having vindicated hiy rate of charge to Karl Stanhope by 
stating herein the prices of Measuring and Mapping Land charged 

• In jour Lordship's "Proposed Address to liU Majebty, &c., 1821," 
at p. 15, jou date " tlie cemmmcement of the pteseni diMresa" iu the yp»r 
1819; and in your Speech iu the House of Lords, Feb. 4, ia£(, (quoted iu 
Mr. Cobbett's Iftrhfy Regigler of May 3, 1823,) you say, 

" Your Lordsbips see tliat while the prices of Agricultural Produce bate 
falJeu jyty jier ceul., the prices of several articles of commerce have fallen 
ahove IbiTtg-Jke per cent.," &c. " What, therefore, " asks yuur Lordnhip, 
" is the cause that all those articles luve go mnch follcu in price p" &c. 
" I nmutain," says yuur Lordship, " a couclusire, logical arguinpnl, tliat it 
mast iirwevd" — " from an alteration iu the value of the money in which 
those articles are hought and sold." And in conclusion your Lordship say^, 
" Thia sliews to wliat uiuuunt tlie currency was depreciated in 181!^," 
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^■fcy- Kpiilisli Land Surveyors aboiii fort^ vrars aero, and by proving 
that the advance in the price for Surveying according to my charge 
to Earl Stanhope, in 1R|7, is not in a higher proporlion (han the 
advance of Wages in other Employments in general at the same 
period, on account oftlie advance in llie prices which had previously 
taken place in the necessary articles of subsistence, I should now 
proceed to stale what 1 had prepared to submit to the Referees and 
to your Lordshij), in vindication of my rate of charge to you, on the 
^ound of an implied agreement : namely, that as you had set 
tne to work without making any inquiry about my terms of charge, 
that after you had got your work done ro your salislaction, and bad 
received my Bill for it^so long as eleven months unnoticed, you had 
then no right lo object to pay me a Price which was even below my 
customary charge lo my iither Employers., and which ihey were con- 
tent lo pay me. But before I proceed lo discuss the justice of my rate 
of charge on the ground of an implied agreement, I have some 
observations lo offer to your Lordship on your notion of the moral 
obligation lo fulfil a specific agreement. Just as I was about to 
print this sheet, a Newspaper came into my hand containing a short 
report of Lord Goderich's Speech in the House of Lords, on the 
6lh of the presenl month (May), on the subject of the flationol 
Debt. His Lordship's Speech {according lo this Report of it) con- 
tained the following observalions : " It has been said, that it had 
become nearly impossible for ihe country lo go on under such a 
grievous burthen, and that it was bolh wiiTeasoitable and unjust lo 
preserve faith with the public crediloT." — " Thai, unhappily, opi- 
nions were prevalent wilh regard to the national debt and its opera- 
tions, thai induced peo]ile lo look upon it as an intolerable nuisance, 
which it would be almasl praisewortliy lo lay violent hands on," 
and that " these opinions were widely diffused," The iVIaidstone 
Journal of the 1 1 ih instant, contains an exiract from your Lordship's 
Speech in reply lo Lord Goderich, of which the following is a part ; 
" Wilh respect to an Equitable Adjustment, he [Earl Stanhope) 
vas a decided friend to that Measure, and he must deny that he had 
ever said m.ck an adjustment would he inequitable, though he knew 
^^^Msuch expressions had been attributed 10 him. On the contrary. 
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he (houghi thai it would I* an Equitable Adjustmknt (o nU 
intents and puTptaei, and it was for that reasoa that be contended in 
liivnur of it." 

Your Lordship has been for many years past uocea&ing in Jfoar 
endeavouni, both in Parliament and out of Parliament, to confinK 
the King, the Senate, and tlie Community, of the justice and iht 
necessity of keeping up high prices of Agricultural Produce, 
the Legislature making Laws to compel Creditors, both private mi 
public, to come io poundage wiih their Debtors for all Debts ccn- 
tracted previoru to the taking place of Mr. Peel's Bill on the Car- 
rnwy in 1819.« (Seep. 77.) 



• " The discreis and dan^r of the Country him advaocetl hy nfl 
Btridei since the resumption of Ciish Paymeuts."— " •4 Propoted ^ddrtti\ 
HiN Majesty," p. 30, 1821. 

" A reduction in the noniina/ amount of the Dividends is requisite, M 
only from considerations of justice tuwaidit the Nation, but also for tbeie 
curity of the Capital.'"— Ibid. p. 36. 

" If iae Dividends should no( be dimiais/ief!, it wilt, we are pei^aaded, tC 
round iapraolkaile to pay them," &c. — Ibid. [j. 37, 

" It is only by inch meaiinres, liy an alteration, in the propartiun ft> lit 
eioHge In Ihe curraicg, of the payiaenli lAal are made open contracit, tf» 
Reduction q^ the Public Biirl/iene, and by a just atitsiaaent at all that 
burthens upon Capital, kewever invested, that tbe country can liope to escape 
from the evils which it now suffers, and from the still greater evils irilll 
which it is threatened." — Ibid. p. 3B. 

" Corn cannot continue to be rtillivaTed escepl It hears a remuneratfjig 
price ; but that remunerating price may be rery low if the 'I^es and uth« 
payments are reduced, and onghl to be very hig/i If those Taxes and Pay. 
ments remain at their present amount." — Ibid. p. 39. 

" The present distress arises from the di^propoition which now exist) 
Iwtwcen the present prices o/ produce and the present amoimt of taxes, and it 
is, as appears tn me, a clear and undeniable pi'opositiou that such dispro- 
portiou can be removed only by increasing ihoflB prices, or by diminishing 
those laxes." — •* I wonld bare stated in what manner the retnm to Cash 
payments bad increased the heavy burthen of the taxcF, and rendered in 
all cases difficult, and in some cases impracticable, tbe execution of prievie 
contracts."—" Above all, I would have reiBmmended llial luxes and alher 
paymenit shoidd be reduced in tlie same proportion as tbe value uf the Cur- 
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n jour Lordship's " Proposed Address lo His Majesty," 1^21, 

■' you say, " The pressure of Taxaiion has bpcome still more severe 

from the increase which has Laketi place in the value of the currency 

in consequence of the measures adopted for thut purpose in 1819." 

P. 15. 

Again, " We submit lo your Majwty that if Ihe Resumption of 
Cash Payments was necessary for the welfere of the State, we most 
also consider as necessary all the j'iw( and hgiliinale consequences of 
that measure. To iis it appears that a just and legilimate conse- 
quence of altering the Currency is, that Payments made upon Coa~ 
Irocls coDcluded (HUecet&ni to that period [1819], should bo far be 
varied as to remain the saiiic in value, though not the same in no- 
minai amonnt. As this has not been done, ^retit injnatice and great 
e both to the State and to its Subjects 
■, which has considerably increased 
ihe real, tliough not the nominal, amount of Payments that are made 
by one and by the other." — P. 30. 

Again, " We humbiy recommend to your Majesty, in order to 
rectify such injury and injustice, that the nominal amount of Pay- 
ments made upon Conlracls concluded antecedent lo the alteration 
of the Currency [1819], should by the audiorily of Parliament be 
so for VARIED, that their real value might remain (he same, or in 
other words, that such Payments should be made according to the 
value which the Cnrrenmf possessed at the periods when those Coii' 
(racb were formed. If yot:r Majesti/ will refer to an Act (chap. 
19) which was passed in the third Parliament of James III. of Scot- 
land, and in the year 1467, and which is intituled ' The Manner 
OF Debts and Contracts Paying,' you will find that a similar 
measure was then adopted." — " The measuTe which we recommend, 
while it is just towards the Debtor, cannot be considered as unfeir 
by the Creditor, vrho would receive the same ' Substance and Value,' 
or ' the same sums in Substance,' and lie has Jio right to receive 
more." Again, " We contend that the Creditor cannot justly claim. 



rency has been inereiaeii." — Address from Earl Stanhope fo the " Frte- 
holdm of the County of Kent," dated Cheveniug, Dec. 20, IS21. See Ihe 
Maidetouc Journal, Der. 25, 1821. 



and ought not tliereforp to rrcpive. a o:fMler amount in I'alne fn 
Principal of a Debt than i hat which •km arigina/lif hotrovif 
for the Imtebest of a Debt than ihat which was originaUv ^xA. 
We contend alio thai this rule, which is /bunrferf in immulabUjui^ 
applies both to ("ublic and to Private Dtbis, and ought toll 
adopted with respect to ihe Iranaaciions of (hvernment as well aili 
those of /nJitWwoit."— Pp. 32—34. 

" The Resumption of Cash Payments, which has increased Iq 
O.NE-THIBD, if not in a greater proporliav, ihe IremendoiiB 
of ihe Debt that exioied in 1 8 1 y, and diminished ihe means of wip- 
porting ii, tends lo ha'len (hal calastrophe, upon the probaliilit)* 
improbability of which we are unwilling lo descant."* — Pp. 25,26 

This Doctrine that the " niiminal amount" of payment* ad 
upon former Contracts should be so far varied that the real vril 
miphi remain the same, so ihal ihe Ciedilor shall tiot recdvel 
greater amounl in value for Ihe Principal of a Debt than that wIikJ 
was originally borroned, or for the Interest of a Debt than ihs 
which nas origivallif paid, — Uiis doctrine, if I rightly apprtKrm 
your Lordship's meaning, is " in xubstance" the same as Air. Cob- 
betff doctrine in his " Reduction no Robbeby," pub)i«M 
June 20, 1822, and arirtressed lo "The Freeholders of iIk 
County of Kent, on their Petilinn for the Reduction of the InXeret 
of the Debt." " I shall endeavour to shew. Gentlemen," says 
( 'nbhetl, " both the justice and ibe necessity of a Reduction of the 
Interest of ihe Deb;."— P. 9. 

" The objecl of our inquiry," says be, " is, whether the Jewt d» 
not noiii receive a larger interest than they ought to receive." (P. Ifij 
" Those who lent the Governmenl money during the second period 
lent it about a bushel and three quarters of WHEAT under the 

• " The only remedy was ro redure the public biirlhcn to the same ai 
ns the raluf of the currenrj hail bppu raiufl. For ihnl piirpone llie IntemI 
of Ihe Nitlienal Debt iaa\t be reduced forty nr fiftt per cent : and if an; 
siirh |im|>D9itioD wat inadf, he (Earl Slanhnpr] sliontd be ready li 
that the meoture wm a jutt one, and involred no brtaek tf /mbUe falh."— 
Katl Slmhnpt't Speech in ihe House tf Lords ,■ trom the Stab, Pebiiuu7 2i!, 
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of a POUND. If any persons had to lend it money now, they would 
have to lend it about ybwr bushels and a quarter of wheat under 
die name of a pound. Consequently, if we had to pay off the Jews^ 
and if the Government were to insist upon our paying off in the 
present money, we should have to give those who lent the six hun- 
dred miUions four bushels and a quarter of wheat for every bushel 
and three quarters that they lent ! And this is what they call 
latioDal faith and honour ! This is the monstrous iniquity for pro- 
testing against which, for endeavouring to procure a mitigation of 
irinch, your own Member, and I may say your own Members^* 
t||ie bad the confidence to charge you with incurring the just repro- 
liiMi of all honest men.'' (P. 1 7.) 

i'^We are told that they have a law for it, and that it was a bargain 
iUde with them. And these words law and bargain^ and sacred 
wtircLcty and good faith, and national honour, and the like, are rung 
ipm as ringers ring changes upon bells. But to come to plain 
oommon sense and sincerity — was a bargain ever made with these 
people to give them yb^r bushels and a quarter of wheat for a bushel 
md three quarters? If it were so, why do they not, as Mr. 

; lockhart says, shew us the Act of Parliament for it?" (P. 19.) 
*jLnd even then, as to their having a law for it, there are many 

^ km about many things, but we know well that nothing in the shape 
tfbw may not be altered or repealed.f We have seen laws enough, 

• ** I may say your own Members" Mr. Cobbett has marked the plural 
by Italics, as worthy of particular atteotion : he should have put honest 
"Members" — Sir Edward KnatchbuU, Bart., and William Honeyvvood, 
Esq., although differing in Politics — both true Kentish Men — honest in 
Principle — both, like your Lordship's Noble Friends, DarrUey and Camden, 
mind at the core. 

f ** We have heard the observation that the Funds are by Law exempt 
from Taxation. Were that the case, the Property Tax could never have 
keen imposed. The Capital which has been invested in the Funds is indeed 
exempt from any Taxes which are how imposed, but not from those which 
may hereafter be imposed ; for it was never yet imagined that Parliament, 
which, for the benefit of tlie people, possesses the most extensive powers, had 
not the right to alter and amend, as it very frequently does, any Uaws that it 

H 
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and of ranch more ancieni standing ilian thdse lows about the Debt, 
and abaut ten times innre sacred, not only suspended but set asiile; 
but these laws about the Jemi are, they would have us believe, like 
ihose of the Medes and Persians, which change not. You do not 
propose by your Peiilion that any thinR should be done leithnut law. 
on the contrary, you praij for a law, and yet there are people to call 
you robbers and plunderers, because you want a law to prevent yon 
from giving any lonfrer four bushels and a quarier of wheat for a 
bushel and three quarters." — Redutition no Rohhery, pp. 19, 20. 

How Mr. Cobbett came to take it into his head to say, that the 
Narional Creditors lent the Nalion "a buskdatidahalf of wheat" 
and that the Parties agreed that this same " wheat" should be named 
" a podnd" in their contmcl, must he attribuled to Mr. Cobbett'i 
in<}eniiily, and that he reckoned on the political pbtwciples of bi 
Teaders being too nearly of his own stamp, lo inquire into the reah'ij 
of the discovery ; for as to the matter of fad, Mr. Cobbett migk 
just as correctly have averred that the National Credilora lent ibe 
Nalion a specific quantity of pit-coal or pia-iRON, and that Ibe 
parlies agreed that the same should be named " a pound" in thw 
Contract. Yet it certainly appears lo me, that your Lordsbip't 
exposition of the Contract between the Nation and its Creditors, \t 
respect to truth and equity, is just upon a par with Mr. Cobbett'i 
Measure of " Reduction no Robbery," and that his Measure of 
" Equitable Adjustment" is but the Counterpart of your Lord- 
ship's Measure of " The Manner of Debts and CoNTRAtrre 
Paying." 

Your Lordship apprized his Majesty that you were indebted to 
" an Act which was passed in ihe third Parliament of James III. of 
Scotland, in ihe year 14G7," for your proposed Meaaure of " The 
Manner of Debts and Contracts Paying j" but Mr. Cobbett iiuufj 
upon it that the Measure of " Adjustment of Contracts" is all his 
In his Address lo Mr. Coke, published in ihe " Weekly 
Reqisteb," May 3, 1823, he most peremptorily asserts his claim 




had made, or to impose such eqnal and equitable Taxes a; 
the pnblic welfare."—" Proposed Address to his Majesty oi 
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11 follows : " Mr. Coke presented a Peiiiion (to ihe Uohm of Com- 
mons, 24lh April, 1823), from the Himdreds of Langlon and Nonh 
Beloe and Rother, compl^ning of Agricultural Distress, prayia^ 
for relief, &c.. Sac He" (Mr. Coke) " said he agreed wiih his 
Honourable Friend, (Michael Aogelo !) the Member for Durham, 
that Mr. Cobbett was Uie grealest enemy of all Toiional re/brnt." — 
freest Register, p. 259. 

Mr. Cobbett iben proceeds lo combat liiis assertion, and endea- 
vours lo shew that it is not Mr. Coblietl, but Mr. Coke, who is the 
enemy to raiional reform. " Great mischieP' (says he) " have you 
assisted to do lo the Landlords and Farmers, and this too in order to 
gratify your own spile against me. PJever can the Land be relieved 
except by the means tiiat I have tuggested: and you have set youT 
(ace against those means, mere/j because (hin/ vxre suggested by nte. 
Astonishing folly ! Why ihen I can say ihal the Land, if the other 
Landlords be like you, shall not be relieved, for resolved I am that 
the Meaiarea sagijested li'f me shall never be adopted without mv 
CLAIMING THEM. A wise Landlord, instead of echoing the slanders 
which the Jewi' and Jubbers' Press was heaping upon me, would 
have done all in his power to uphold me against that infamous press. 
Mine was the only efficient pen in England, with the exception of 
ihat of Mr. Atwood, which had dared to move in defence of the land 
and the labour; and you must needs do your utmost to destroy the 
effect of my efforts, Vou knew well the envy, the malice, the base 
personal and private motives that were setting the Stock-jobbing 
press in motion ; and in the indulgence of your own spite (arid spite 
for nothing loo) you seconded thai press." " You set the example, 
too, to the Jolterheadt in Herefordshire. They followed you full 
Ciy in joining the Stock-jobbing press against me. They, like you, 
made an atiempt at a dii^litiction : ihey wanted the Debt reduced, 
hot they wanted to disclaim me. Ah ! that would not do." " They 
imagined that ihey could disclaim me, and at (be same time enforce 
my principles. Sad mistake of the Jolterheads !" " My name was 
identified with reduction of debt, and an adjustment of 
CONTRACTS." "The Stock-jobbing press was in its glory! It bad 
got Lords and big 'Squires to join its foul-mouthed cry against 






' CoasBTT ;' bm ihose Lords ami big "Si^uirM did not reflect ihal in 
cryingagainst • Cobbftt' ihey cried against all effectual relief. Tbey, 
for the sake of represenlins; me as a rogue, sanctioned the asseilini 
of the Stock-jobbina press, that it was ro^iih to propose to lowr 
the Debt, or to adjcst contkacts," — " Smytkies swd at Hese- 
FOBD they would not let the Doctrine pass if it came from me. Thej 
sooD found, however, that ibe Satwti did not understand this disLoc- 
lion, and that it looked upon the condemnation of the apostle to be 
a coDdem nation of the doclrinr. The public said to you and Sioy- 
ihies, and all such people, * Oh, no ! you shall not separate the 
tbidrine from tht preacher. If you will insist that the dextrine it 
ToffHwA when it comes from Cobbett, it shall benyuis/i whenil 
comes from voo.* " — " Thus have you done your beat to prevat 
eifeciual relief : and in all human probability the thing will aowf 
on, until every acre be transferred, esccpt the owner be a tax-eaiet. 
And will you injure me ? Not at all. I am one of those who nefll 
care nothing about the matter. Whatever I do care, must be far 
others, and not for myself. If vou want an object of abuse, quit me 
and §!o 10 Harl Stanbope. I insert his Speech, which I havegat 
for the tent purpose. Answer him, abuse Aim, revile lim, call 
him revolutionisty and all sorts of names. PvX yottr pen to paper, 
and let the Nation see what you can say to Lord Stanhopr." 

It was by inserting this Speech in the " Weekly Recistbh" 
that Mr. Cobbetl introduced your Lordship to Ah. Coke as a brother 
EQUALIZING ADJUSTER. How surprised Mr.Cobbeit must have been 
to find ihat he had such a coadjutor.' Noble and Rich, and an old- 
fashioned Tory to boot !• tVhal a Iriiiinph to Mr. Cobbett -was i/our 
Lordship's accession " to the Cause !" How over-joyed was he 
to find he had such an adept at disputation for his helpmate ! How 
vehementl!/ and eraltingly did he challenge Mr. Coke to answer you ! 
Yoor Lordship is by birthright a Member of the Collectitk Wis- 

• " I am, as yon well know, one of those old-fa ihioaed Tobies who wish 
that aB JUg/ili mag be reipeeled, all Properli/ mag be lenretl, aud that aacunl 
lailitulloiu m^ be preiervtd." A Letter from Earl Standopb on the 
propneed .Alteration of the Corn Laws, p. 2!). Chevsaing, March 24, 1827. 
J. Ridgway, Lonitud. 
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DOM of the Empire. Political Conflict is your Vocation and your 
£iement. Born and bred up for the Arena of the Senate ; edu- 
cated under Mr. Pitt to combat a host of Old Stagers, all nuzzled 
and trained from their leading-strings for this especial purpose, to 
j^rgne, and never to be out-argued; to assail, and never to recede ; 
to overthrow the opinions of others, and to fortify and to establish 

their own. 

** Flx'd to one side, like Homer's gods they fight, 
TTiose always wrong, and These for ever right,** 
** Those that are up themselves keep others lowe. 
Those that are lowe themselves hold others hard, 
Nor suffer them to rise or greater growe, 
Ba^ every one does strive his fellow down to throwe." 

For tbk was their Political Creed — that Questions of National 
Policy are Questions of the conflicting Interests of different Parties ; 
that in a National Assembly the Neutrals amongst its Members, 
heing without concerty must ever be the weaker part; thaba Mem- 
ber of the Legislature who regards his own convictions of the merits 
of the Question under consideration as his only rule in giving his 
vote, will thereby occasionally oppose all Parties, and, consequently, 
will be admitted to the confidence of none; and, that if neither 
Party can claim him, neither Party will own him, wherefore he can 
reckon only on being contemned by both. 

" 'TIS just the same in Arms or Laws, 
You must have Friends to back your cause/* 
** Stick to your Friends, then, in whatsoe'er you say. 
With strong aversion shun the middle way ; 
The middle way the best we sometimes call, 
But 'tis in Politics no way at all ; 
A Trimmer's what both Parties turn to sport. 
By Countiy hated, and despised by Court/' 

In Political Conflict, who ever knew your Lordship to recede ? 
When did you ever sound a retreat ? 

And in a Private Affair, who ever withstood you and came off 
Victor ? The Sons of Vulcan proved themselves no match for your 
Lordship, and the Tribe of Triptolemus were laid flat as the 
trampled stubble in their own fields. Your Lordship is accustomed 



lo triumph. A succession of Victories has, as a mailer of cobtk, I 
inspired conliileiice, and your Lordship's resources are exitauatkn. 
It is from the superabundance of your stores that your Dookwllera 1 
equip your Antagonists with such trvsti/ Armour, both offensive and 
defensive, against yourself. My Lord, 1 am speaking JigaTotivii^, 
not of missiles and harness for the corporeal Mao, but of irttelleiiisi 
equipments, — not of bows and pikes, and leathern shields and slnrB 
of mail, but of habiliments made without awls or anvils, — uoi of 
tomahawks and tainted bolts and barbs, hut of weat>ons which wine 
iheir way where no pike nor arrow ever reached ; • of Mnerrisj 

" " WildoiD la better than weapouE of war." Ecries. is. 18. 

" A man acts tultably tu his natare," says Sir Tboinas Morr, " 
he cunqilera his eiiemy in suth a way, a5 lliat no other rreature but a 
could be arable of, and lliat ia by t!ie slrengtli of his uuderataodiiig. BeM, 
Llous, Wolves, and Doge, and all other animals, emptay their bodily fum 
one against another. In which, as many ot thcui are (Operior to mi 
!d strength and fierceness, so thej are all subdued by reason aod undtr- 
Itanding." — The Best Slate of a CommoniBeallA, Ed. IBOS, p. ]63. 

What two IRRATI»N*LS wcre Hie Da/ie ef Wdiingtan and the Baii tf \ 
Wini;mieo, lo attempt to settle tlieir Dijerence ou tlie snbject of the Cath^ 
Ik Qaeilioa by a conflict with Leaden PeUela, when tbe merila of the ques- 
tion canld be knowu only by an appeal to Facti and Argaments ! and if 
that course failed, why could not the Partiei cast lota which should have 
the Ia3l tcord, and then hold their tongues on the snl^ect for ever after- 
ward, as well before as after such a conflict; To end sneh a Cuutrovenj 
by Leaden Pellets was quite as inconsiderate in tlieui as if they had cast lots 
which of the two should swallow an ounce of Ai'senic, or drown himself in 
a Cesspool. 

If tlie Earl of Wincbilaea had faUen, what ought the Duke of Wellington 
bt Honour to have done? — jljler having, in difiance of the vengeance qf I 
Heaven, equipped his brother Peer msecT for peroitidn, he ought, ix 
hottour, to have taken the dying man by the hand and cxcluiincd, " Oh, 
what a cruel ueceasity! O my brave and noble Friend, wliat would 1 uoc 
have given short of my own sonl rather thsii l)rLS should have happened ! 
jilas, mg brother !" —Oat u|ion such foolsry '.—What a Curse is Hunook ! 
Look at the «ram;)Je of such " Cities let on a fiill."f On the next mnrder 
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s and holy Diets, of " Trile and true sayings" and Teits 
aiast yourself. Again and again, my Lord, have they stuck up in 
tfaeir shop- windows for sale, wilIi your Lordship's name appended, 
•' TTle free u judged of by its fruits," and " facts are stiibboTit 
lUngi." (Your Lordship's Proposed Address lo his Majesty, p. 
48, 1821 : Simphin and Marshall, London. Also your Letter on 

of one uf His Majcsty's subjt^cls in a duel, the Duke of Wellingtan auil 
the Karl ol Wiacbilsea ought to put ou sackcloth nud aihes, and go tu 
Conrt and do penance before the King. But what are the Bahops alxxit tu 
blenclk Boih [ioiiij;" ? " Or liable the Doclora of the C/nirch their coltmradle 
prtltxU viheretrilh lo biaaclt oetr Ihae errotiri f" • Sunie say the Bishnpa 
hare loo great puwer. — 1 say no ; for pity it is that such good men are not 
iiitire independent, that Ihcy might reprove great folk as well as Gllle onei-t 
So many good men haie heeu BishojiEi, I venerate the name. I well re- 
memlier one — one of tlie best, and who, during the latter part of his life, 
resided in this neigh bonrhood, the highly reverenced and truly exemplary 
Bishop Porteus. 

Whoever will admit that J\'oi/^staud in ueeJof JI/(itiiforf,iiiust admit the 
uececsitf of a Dignified Clergy.; " Wisdom is belter than Btreugth j never- 
iheleas the ;wor man's Wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard." 
A few years ago, when the late Bishop Goodenougli was appointed to preach 
before the House of Lobds, the following appropriate Hues were written 
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tblngi. II', therefore, wheieia Ihcmael' 
bl»Kdly excel! >> iTHBieLli secrelly thi 
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the Corn Laws, p. 41, 1826: J. Ridgway, London. Also yoor 
Letter to the Owners and Occupiers of Sheep Farms^ pp. 3, 17, 
1828: •/• Ridgway^ London.) 

" Facts," says your Lordship, " are stubborn tJUngs,"^ 
My Lord, nothing else but my confidence in the inflexihUitji 
of such Armour could ever have inspired a hope of being abk 

so great pertonages, these personal differences are so nece8«ary that there must 
be regard had of them." (P. 334.) 

'* For we are not to dream in this case of any platform which bringeth equaO§ 
AiGH and low unto Parish Churches^ nor of any constraint to nutintain at their 
OWN charge men sufficient for that purpose: the one [constraint] so repugnant 
to tlie majesty and greatness of English Nobility : the other [the maiutainance ti 
Monitors for Themselves at their own charge] so improbable and unlikely to take 
effect, that they which mention either or both, seem not indeed to have can* 
ceived what either is," (P. 132.) 

" They are, by the state of Nobility, great; but not thereby made inclinable i 
good things." (P. 335.) 

" Whensoever Sovereign Rulers are willing to admit these so necc^ssary pri- 
vate conferences for their spiritual &nd ghostly good, inasmuch as they do for 
the time, while they take advice, grant a kind of Superiority unto them of 
whom they receive it, albeit haply they can be contented even so far to beni 
to the gravest and chief est persons in the Order of God's Clergy, yet this, of 
the very best, being rarely and hardly obtained, now that there are jnrfaosc 
greater and higher callings do somewhat more proportion them unto^ ample 
conceit and spirit wherewith the minds of so Powerful Persons are possessed." 
(P. 334.) 

" As well for the cherishing of those virtues, therefore, wherein, if Nobility 
chance to flourish, they are both an ornament and a stay to the Commonwealth 
wherein they live ; as also for the binding of those disorders which, if they 
loosely run into, they are, by reason of their greatness, dangerous; what help 
could there have been invented more divine, than the sorting of the Clergy into 
such degrees, that the chief est of the Prelacy matched in a kind of equal yoke, 
as it were, with the higher, the next with the lower degree of Nobility, the re- 
verend Authority of the one might be to the otiier as a courteous bridle, h mean 
to keep them lovingly in awe that are exorbitant, and to correct such excesses 
in them as whereunto their courage, state, and dignity, make them ovEa prone?" 
(P. 335.) 

** Sith, therefore, by the Fathers and first Founders of this Commonwealth it 
hath, upon great experience and forecast, being judged for the good of all sorts, 
that as the whole Body Politic, wherein we live, should be for strength's sake a 
threefold cafr/e, consisting of the King as a supreme Head over all, of Peers and 
Nobles under him, and the People under them ; so likewise that, in this con* 
junction of States, the second wreath of that Cable should, fur important re- 
spects, consist as well of Lords Spiritual as Temporal. Nobility and Prelacy 
being by this means twined together, how can it possiblj' be avoided, but that 
the tearing away of the one must needs exceedingly weaken the other, and by 
consequence impair greatly the good of all? The force of which detriment there 
is no doubt but that the common sort of men would feel to their helpless wo, 
how goodly a tiling soever they now surmise it to be that themselves and their 
gudly Teachers did all alone without controlmeut of their Prelate." (P. 336.) 

*' Let the People be asked who arc the chiifest in any kind of calling ? who 
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to repulse and to discomfit such an Assailant as your Lordship* 

•* Strive not with a Mighty roan, lest thou fall into his hands."-^ 

•• Be not at variance with a Rich man, lest he overweigh thee." 

(Eccles. viii. 1, 2.) Riches procure favour and the aid of Allies, 

and paralyze the arm of the Friend of an Adversary, I am 

bat an obscure Individual ; in this Contention with your Lordship I 

have neither Coadjutor nor Adviser ; I have no inducement to hold 

out to any one to interest himself in my favour ; no one of Note has 

any thing to hope or any thing to fear from pleasing or offending 

me. 1 have nothing to trust to but the rectitude of my conduct to 

obtatn regard from any one. Unconnected and uncounselled, I 

have nothing on my side but " stubborn Facts'*^ and the justice of 

rmf Causey to oppose to your Lordship's superior talents and acquire- 

meDts, your tactics and prowess, and the influence of your Rank and 

Wealth, pitted against me. 

But to return to the subject immediately in hand, viz. the Reduc- 

most to be listened unto? who of greatest account and reputation t and see if 
the very discourse of their minds lead them not unto those sensible marks, ac- 
cording to the difference whereof they give their suitable judgment, esteeming 
them the worthiest persons who carry the principal note and public mark of 
worthiness." (P. 339.) 

** Those Clergy whose place and calling is lower know by their own experi- 
ence the manifold, intolerable contempts and indignities which faithful Pastors, 
imtermingled with the multitudef are constrained every day to suffer in the exer- 
cise of their spiritual charge and functions ; unless their superiors, taking their 
•aases even to heart, be, by a kind of sympathy, drawn to relieve and aid them 
in their virtuous proceedings no less effectually than loving parents their dear 
children." (P. 337.) 

*' For which causes we must needs think it a thing necessary unto the com' 
men good of the Church, that, great jurisdiction being granted to Bishops over 
others, a state of wealth proportionable should likewise be provided for them. 
Where wealth is had in so great admiration as generally in this golden age it is, 
that without it angelical perfections are not able to deliver from extreme con- 
tempt ; surely to make Bishops poorer than they are, were to make them of less 
account and estimation than they should be." (P. 371.) 

*' Men are but men, what room [station] soever amongst men they hold." 
(Ibid.) 

•« It is not the mere goodness of the Charge, and the divine acceptation there- 
of* that will be able to invite many thereunto ; what shall become of that Com- 
monwealth or Church in the end, which hath not the eye of Learning to bean- 
tify« guide, and direct it? At the length, what shall become of that learning 
which hath not wherewith any more to encourage her industrious followers 1" 
«• 8urely wheresoever this wicked intendment of overthrowing Cathedral 
Churches, or of taking away those Livings, Lands, and Possessions, which 
Bishops hitherto have enjoyed, shall once prevail, the handmaids attending 
thereupon will be Paganism and extreme Barbarity." (P. 372.) 



lion of the nomina/ amount ot Debts and Contracts. In Mf. Ojb- 
beti't "Weekly Register" (above quoted), "the repon uf 
your lordship's Speech in tlie House of Lords, Feb, 4, 1B23, 
coDlaitiB Ibe following passage : " The reduction of ihe DividBnu, 
which is imperiously/ required by the safely of the Country, isstrittly 
eiinformabtc to justice, in consequence of the alteration of the Ch> 
reney in which they are paid," " I wish," says your Lordslup, 
" that the question between the Nation and its Creditors couW 
be argued as between two private individuals before my Noble and 
Learned Friend upon ibe Woolsack, wliom I venerate as a most wite 
and learned as Weil as a most honest and upright magistrate.* Hii 

■ " That's mv goou that uoes me good," says ilie i^ieen of all pra- 
verbs. " Thut U a guud bridge to hiiu which bears tlic niau safe ovec' 
Your Lordahiji's noble aud learurd Friend ou tliv Wiiolnaek bore fan Mji 
Ihnnigti wheel jon took yoor Father into Clianrery.t If your noble ul 
lesnied frieud od the Woolsack, if John Lard BIdoa tbeu pronounced oi 
ijoar side against your Fallier, there is uol a man iit England but wodU 
flay, that John Lord Eldou, in his conscience, eonsWwerf the Amo e/' Uk 
inndinyonr Lordship's favour. This is being an " uprig/it" Jadgc } Hit 
mt for a Judge to make Law, but fmthfully (o adtainhter il. I never ttm 
Lord Eldou, but I know bis uiiircrSBl cliaractcr, and that bis most faiwlUe 
AiiailaDls never afftet to Inpagu bis inlrgrity. So few folk, however, gO 
into Chaneery for Bcdress aud come out again Redressed, or who are not 
bankrupt before the; cau get out, that it required a good heart to go ihen, 
or stroug conAdencc indeed that your tioblc and learned Friend en liw 
Woolsack was your " friend indeed and indeed," as Dr. John Eachard 
would have said, or buw eoald you hope ever to get out again .' Your Fb- 
tber's Work on " the Rtghts of Juries," must have told yuu what sort of 
detpatcA is the usual practice iu a Chimcery Suit. " Arc Chancery Suits," 
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virtues and lalents render liim an ornament to lliis House and to the 
CauiUry, and even to the age in which we live. Though he is in- 

uya Ills Lordehlp, " concladed in daya i No, Dor In months neither. 
Snits in Cliaiicriy oflcu last (as ihe Trial of Mr. Hasting! npun Impeaeh- 
mEnl itaa iaated) Jbr yean, aud they aonietiniea laatfroiu jsnerarfon logaie- 
ratioB. My family," eap he, " had a 9iiic dcpciidiug in the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, which (considering It waa a Chancery Suit) waa tole- 
rably soou ended; for it lasted unly about Iwo and forty yean. AH Ihe 
parita died before It was ended ; In fact, it never did come to a condasiun 
by any Order or Decree of the Cuori ; for though it had cominued for nji- 

wards of forty years, it euded at last by B Compremue. This is what is 

rmjilisUcally termed C/ianeery Despatch." 

" This reiuinds me," addn bis Lordship, '< of a bumoiirouB espresaion 

(if a. relalion of mine, Ihe lale Barl of Chalrrfield, who happened to be in 
company with a geiitlemao who mentioned that be bad lately bought a 
Spardah Honey which waa bo unruly, that he orer-lea]icd erery fciite about 
big grounds ; and the geutlemau said in a Joke, that he believed be shoald 
be obliged to build a wall round the Home to keep hJm within bounds ; hat 
that Tor tiie present, lie had ordered bin groom to put bim in bis Court. 
' I would adviae you to do better, ' says Lord Chenerfield ; ' put him in the 
Coart o/' Chancers, and 1 will warrant yon he will iicrer get oat," "—Pp. 
lOB, 109. 

WIten your Father published this Worii in the year 1793, little did he 
think that be should be pnt into tlic Court of Chancery himself in eboul ten 
years ifpenoard. Bnl what would he then have thought if be c 
known WHO wonid put him in there! and that he should never be put out 
ttgain until he was put into liis Sepulclire I 

I have wid, " If Lord Eldou pronounced on your side against yonr Fa- 
ther — that Lord Eldou ' cmtidered' the Law of the Land in your Lordship's 
favour." 1 said ■' eoiuidered," for in what Case, hardly, is any Judge 
" armpelenl" lo pronounce with certainty wliat the Law on it Is. ll la re- 
lated of the late Earl Stanhope, your Father, that " wishing lo ascertain 
how far the Judges were agreed as to what was the Law on several parlicu- 
Jars, put to Ihem vurioua quextions. His Lord^ip asked whether a penon 
digging the brick-earth from bis oivti lield, there nianufaclured into bricks 
HUd sold, thereby made bimsclf a trader liable to the bankrupt laws ? The 
Judges of the Common Pleaa were clearly uf opinion one tnay, the Judges of 
tbe King's Beudi weic as clear the atlier." Again, " Lord Thurlow was 
reputed a most admirable eomniou Lawyer, but he was worsted on one 
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clined, from ihosc coiiicieiilious Feelings wiiicli are so honourable 
him, to pause and hesitate and doubt, I am convinced that upon such 

occHsioii iti a diapulc wliich he had with the late Karl Siaohupe op tl» 
aubjwi of a Statute." — Lord Staubo|)e proviug lo be light and Uria Miyar 
tvrung. " 'Iliis," inja bis Lordship, " wai a great feather iu my cap." 

But 10 cite a caie in pOiut — llie udmiiuiou of your Lordship's uobie tuiil 
learued frieud oa (be WooUacli biiuiiclf, if ni) authority be cori'ect, which 1 
expect it is : " Court of Chaucer;, Feb. let, 1825.— Exeter v. Sc.Ul,"- 
" This waa an appeal fraiu the Vice-Chadcellor who had refused tlic tnotlon 
asked by tbe plantilf," &c. 

" The Lord ChBocellnr admitted the judgmeut of his Honour (Sir Join 
Leachj, was agreeable lo a precedent which be had himself furuisbed in t 
Kimilar case, (which U to be found in Merrivale,) but lie noa doubted llv 
soandneas of it, and would therefore restrain the aciiuu for tbe preaes^ 
until he conid apply im mind agnlu to ibe queetiuQ. His Lurdship spoln 
at some length ou Che comparaiJTe scope of his own and the couinion Law 
jurisdicliou, and contended that the Lord Chancellor had ae mucll power 
and authority in judging questions of common Laa as the Chief Juaticea of 
the two Courts of Westminster Hall." — " llie common Lam did Dot give 
that coDsideratioa to the Decrees of Mqatty which the Cotirli of Egmtj/ gan 
to the Comnum Laie. In most instances he thought that those Conrta^otf 
too little attention to eqaitable circumslancfi, which a Court of Chancery coBid 
not overlook. Thb mode it a/ten happea that Ilie Court conld not establilb 
■he verdict sent up on trial of an lesue from Chancery iu those Courts. Me 
mentioned an instance where the Chief Jialicet of the tipo Cuuria had seat 
iip oppotUe judgments upon a case which he bad referred to them, and Ht 
differed from titem both. Lord Balhurst had once declared that hu nenr 
liked Law so much as when it looked Hie Eguity; Lord de Grey Ij ad said 
tiiat he liked Equity best when It looked like Law ; Lord Tharlow thou^t 
that there should be no diffirenee betweeu them. He Minietfyraa of npiuion 
IhiLt there was the greatest danger ^ Ikey should be mingled." — EX4«incr, 
Feb. H, 1S25. 

If my Authority be c 
tainly," 4c. Moral Eguity Is always the same thing — a uniform measure of 
Right. 1 wonder whether "Equity ia Lain" is always the aitne thing 
which it has been called afore lime, " Equity," said Mr. Seidell, " Is a 
roguish thing," " Equity Is according to the couscicuce of him that ia 
Chancellor, and as that ia latjjer or narrower, so Is Equity. 'Tia all one, 
as if they should make his foot tbe standard for tbe measure we call ly 
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they are public or phivate." (P. 294.) This, my Lord, ia gkifi- 
irtg. You assert that in consequence of a raised value of the Cur- 
rency, a reduction of the Dieidenih ia strictly conformable to justice. 
Yoti say that you " wisli the question between the Nnlion and its 
Creditors could be argued as betwecii iwo private individuals before 
your Noble and Learned Friend on the Woolsack ;" and you add, 
" Inclined as he is to pause and hesitate and doubt, you arc con- 
vinced ih»t upon such a question he would have no he; 
doubt whatever," Upon what question ? Do you i 
Lord, upon the aiiESTiON beiween the NiUion and its Creditors, 
which ia the question you sfajW with ? No; the 17 uesJion upon 
which you are convinced that your Noble and Learned Friend on the 
Woolsack would have no hesitation or doubt whatever is, " that if 
you increase by 3 legitimate measure the value of the currency, you 

Chancellor's foot ; wliat an uncevtaiu tuessure would this be ! One Chau- 
cellor has a lon^ foot, anotlier a short foot, a third an indilTcrent foolj 'tis 
the same thing ju the Cliancellor'a cotiscience,"— T*ble Talk, Equity. 

Perchance " EquUg in Lam" ia Btill a deceptire ihing, yet if Lord Eldon 
decided your Lordship's Cause In jour tatour, doubtless il was Loid 
Eldoa'a OPINION that the Lain of lite Land was nn yaur Vnle; but your 
Lordship us well as Mr. Cobbett uiust very writ know that on tida question 
which yon two have raised between the Nation and its Creditors, the Law 
of the Land is positively uud clearly against you, and that if Lord Eldon's 
decision were 10 tie given on guar side of it, hie Lurdship must decide that 
the Contrart bttween the Nation and its Creditors was a " bargain" about 
•* WliEST," or Agricultural Prodnce in general ; but that the parties them- 
selves Dut twiuR aware that such was (he fact, thought it was about Money, 
aud so they wrote dowu Moneg instead of Whe^t or " Agricultural Pro- 
duce" ill their Contract. 

It will Iw my endeavour to convince your Lordship that your expotilion 
of the inleaiioa {sec yonr Proposed Address to his Majcaly, p. 33) of the 
Parties to Contracts made antecedent to the passing of Mr. Peel's Bill in 
1819, is as contraiy to njuily, as it is contrary to Iralh, to say that Homy 
is the sainc thing " in suManc^' as ff/aal. 
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ought in the «une proportion to diminish the aoBKHuit of the pay- 
ments, whether they be public or private,^* However, my Lord, 
you may be ** convinced*' of what would be your Noble and Leanied 
Friend Lord £ldon*s Decision on this question, does it thence foUw 
that Lord Eldon would have no hesitation to pronounce with ymr 
Lordship, that ** the Reduction of the Dividends is strictly eat^biw 
able tojustice^^ ? Your Lordship must very well know that the^/or 
Question between the Kation and its Creditors is not^ If yoa d» 
thi9*-or. If you do that ; — is not^ If the Legislature make tkis Lnr 
—or. If the Legislature make thcU law ;— but that whether, in oo»- 
sequence of any Law which the Legislature has made, a ** Redio- 
tion of the Interest of the National Debt is strictly conformaUeli 
justice/' This is the Question between the JYation and its Credifooi 
and it is pity but your Lordship should have your wish, and that, fl 
your Lordship's satisfaction, this Question should ^* be arg^ued as 09 
between two private individuals," before your Noble and Learo4 
Friend Lord Eldon. I concur with your Lordship that the ** pri^ 
ciples of equity** would guide Lord Eldon to the same Uecisian m 
the Question between the Nation and its Creditors, as in a Questioo 
of the Reduction of a private Debt argued on the same alleged groond 
" between two private individuals:" and I will help your Lordship 
to a DocumeiU in which the equity of reducing a Debt of private 
contract in consequence of the alleged raised value of the Currency 
is argued ** between two private individuals," and your Lordship 
can lay that Discussion before your Noble and Learned Friend Lord 
Eldon, to give you his judgment thereon, if you please. 

1822. 

MiUer^ Good morning to you. Neighbour. I called just to ask 
if it will suit you to let me have a little money this morning ? 

Baker. Walk in. Neighbour, and I'll see what I can do for you. 

Miller. Will it suit you to settle up the balance that was left 
behind when we put our accounts together last ? 

Baker. Let me see — how much was that ? 

Miller. We have not had a settlement since Christmas 1818, 
and then there was Thirty pounds led behind due to me. 



O yes, very ri^hi : it was so then 



iiiiy Twenty 



t lieeii paid any part of 



\, pouiifUnow. 

Milkr. Wliy, Neiglibour, I 1 
I that balRnce yet. 
I BahfT. No, certainly not ; I knoH- that. But Mr. Peel's Bill of 
■ •* Wrongs and Rnblisries l»s come into operation since that Debt 
I was contracted," so that I must have a " Reduction" of that balance 



MUUr. Yffa know that I pay Tsadij monev for all the Wheat 
irtuch I buy; and all ihe other expenses for manufacturing (he Flour 
which you had of me were paid before a sack of the article left ray 
Mil! ; and j/nit know tliai you sold the Bread which you made of that 
Flour at a price according to the price which you agreed to pay for 
the Floor- 

Baker. Granted. Butiflpayyou Twenty pounds now (1822), 
you can buy as great a quantity of Wheat with that sum, at the pre- 
sent price of JFJieat, as you could have bought with TlUrty poands 
(in 1818)* when that Debt luaa contracted. To pay you Twenty 
pounds now (in 1822) will therefore be to pay you "the sc 
value, lKo}(gh not the same in rumiinal amount," f as to have pai 
you Thirty pounds in 1818, when that balance was due. You 
receive the same suasTAJfCE and value" or the same sums in sub- 
stance, and you have no ri^nlit to receive more ; J for you cannot 
justly claim, and ought not therefore to receive, a greater amount in 
valus for the Principal of a Debt than was originally owing ; and 
this rule, I contend, is founded in immutable justice, and ou^ to 
be adopted, § 

* The average price of Ifheal in 1818 was neirXy duuble (he avera^rc 
price of If^^aC in 1822. But the Raliet lias niaile the Redoetioo of the 
Debt on the ioweil scale natnccl in your Lordship's Pro[ioaGil Address to his 
Majesty. (Sre the same, p. 25.) 

t Proposed Address to hia Majesty, p. 30. t Ibid. p. 33. 

S "The measure which wf recommend, while it is jnat towards the 
Debtor, cantiot be considered ns unfair by the Creditor, who receives the 
BBme ' substance and nalun,' or ' the tame sumi in subilaiKe,' and he has no 
right to receive more. We consider it to be manifestly nnjust that by the 
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Miller. Where have you been to School^ Neiglibour ? 

Baker. Have you not seen the M'ew Work which came out last 
Christmas ? 

Miller. What Work do you mean—" The March of Intellect' f 

Baker. O no — no such thing.* I mean " The Mannki op 
Debts and CoNTiiAc?rs Paying," or^ way ** founded in ummt- 
table justice,'^ which applies both to " public and pritatb 
Debts," and by which both the M'ation and private Individuals may 
discharge their Debts in full by the payment of only tmto-THKBDS 
of what they owe.f 

Baker. Have you gjot any Money in the StocLs ? 

Miller. Why ? What about that ? 

Baker. Because if you have, let me advise you to sell it all o^ 
directly and get a good Mortgage. 

alteration of the Currency the Debtor is required to pay, and the Creditor 
to receive, for the Principal or for the Interest of a Debt, a greater amovit 
in value than was stipulated between them when the Debt was contracted. 
We contend that the Creditor cannot justly claim, and ought not therefoft 
to receive, a greater amount in value for the Principal of a Debt than tint 
which was originally borrowed, or for the Interest of a Debt than that whicii 
was originally paid. We contend also that this rule, which is founded in 
immutable justice, applies both to public and to private Debts, and ought 
to be adopted with respect to the transactions of Government and to those 
of Individuals." Ibid. pp. 33, 34. 

*' The Resumption of Cash Payments, which has increased by oncthird, 
if not in a greater proportion, the tremendous burthen of the Debt that ex- 
isted in 1813, and diminished the means of supporting it," &c., &c. Ibid, 
p. 25. 

* ** Tastes, according to a trite and true saying, do not admit of dispute, 
and vary in different times as well as in different countries ; but according 
to the statements of some of the Witnesses, the tastes of the people of En- 
gland have lately undergone an alteration which is even as marvellous as that 
of the Wool of England, and which can be attributed only to that * March 
OF Intellect,* of which we have heard so much, and of which, unhappily, 
we are like to hear more.'* — A Letter to the Owners and Occupiers of 
Sheep Farms, from Earl Stanhope, p. 17. Chevening, July 26, 1828. 
James Ridgway, Londoti. 

t Proposed Address to his Majesty, &c., pp. 25—34. 
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Miller. Why so ? 

HakcT. Because as soon as this Measure of " Tlie Manner of 
Itebls and Contracts Pa^/in^" "comes into operation," the DiVI- 
xiKNDS of rhe Slockholders will be Itedv.ced " one-third, if not in 
a greater proportion " * of their present " nominal amount." 

MiiicT. But would not that be a hreack of ihe Public Faith ? 

Baker. Not at all ; for if you read " The Manner of Debts and 
Contracts Paying," you "will find upon a fair and full examina- 
tion of the subject, that the Fundholders do not possess the rights 
■which some of them have fancied,"-\ You will there find that the 
ParViament has Power to Tax the Funds, notwithstanding what has 
been said by some persons to the contrary, for the Parliament exer- 
cised that Power when it imposed the Property Tax. J But for the 
Parliament to Reduce the nominal amount of the Dividends of the 
Fundholders, you mitst know, is neither more nor less than to Tax 
the Fonds just to the same amount as such Reduction ; therefore the 
Parliament l^aa a Right to Reduce the " nominal amount" of the 
Dividends. But, moreover, the Parliament has already " broken its 
Faith" with the National Creditors in two instances — to wit, in the 
'matter of the Bank RestTtclion, and in that of the Sinking Fund; § 



• See Proposed AiiJress to liia Majesty, p. 25. 

t Ibid. p. 27. I Ibid. p. 44, 

i " It has, we baaw, beeu argued thai the Public Creditor, who iuiestid 
hU Cajiilal when the Cnrreucy was of a diffetent value, imght to receive the 
praenl natiiinal amiHuil of lii» Dlvideuds, becauae tiiat Capital was leut with 
a canfideace Chat the Bank Reetkictcon should, in couforuiitj to (he Pru- 
Tisiuns of the act, ceaie at a definite period. Sach uiit(lit have been the 
ezpeclalioii ; bnt there was no engagement to that efftct in the Loan Bills, 
uor cuuld the ^cli which linpoaed and continued the Sank Restricl'ma tte 
c«naidered as contractins anj irrenocable engagement, becanae those Acts, 
Hie ait ethers, might be repeated according to tlie discretion of the Legis- 
lature. If it were tu be bupposeil that the Ftdth of Paiiiament was 
pledged to the reuiuval of the Reatrictitm at tite perjoil which was uriginall; 
contemplaled, toat F*ith has burk vroLATED, sinee that Restriction cou- 
tlnued much longer, and those who were most ausious fur the Reauniption 





and " The Manner of DebU ami ConlTiicIt Ptiyinff" will inform 
you " thai the same principle " which jiLslified thi 
would justify also ihe Reduction of the Dividends. Whence it fol- 
lows as " a just and iegitimate oonieqaence," that because Pailia- 
t has broken Faith with the National Creditors in these twn 
instances, and with impunity, therefore the Parliament has an 
indubitable right to break Faith with the National Credi 
and to Reduce the Dividends on the National Debt. Q. B. D. 

Miller. Dut would not this Measure of Reducing ihe Dividend) 
be impolitic? Would it not alao Reduce — would it not Sink the Na- 
tional Credit ? 

Baker. Just the contrary. A Reduction of the Dividend*, in- 
stead of sinking the National Credit, ia the only expedient thai a 
keep it afloat. For the smaller the sum is which a Creditoii 
required to pay, the better able must he be to raise the money lo jjij 
it with ; and, therefore, there b just so much the less chance of \» 
failure. " If a Doubt or DishTist," says " The Manner of DtbU 
and Contracts Paying," " should be generally excited, as to de 
practicability of paying the Divideods, the Funds, far from oral^ 
nuing at their present hiijh price, would /aW lower than wasew 
known in the most disastrous periods of our History."-|- The 
Fundholders, therefore, " ouglii to reflect that a Reduction in the 
nominal amount of tlie Dividends is requisite, not only from coii- 
siderwionsof Justice towards the Nation, but also for the security of 

of Cmh Pnymmls allowed that It could not be sttddeiily elTected." — Pro- 
poaed Address to his Majesty, pp, 34, 35. 

Again : " Public Failh cannot be supposed to be more pledged 
TH£ Interest of tbe Debt than It was to cmploj' tlic Sinking Funi 
TteJeniption of the ParNClPAL ; and jet ihat l''iiND lias, bj your Megnti* 
Minbleri, been reduced {iom_fiJ2een millions lojSi'r. Far fmm coiidemniDt, 
me approi'e of that reduction, which, uader all the circnnisCauces of the 
case, was iudis pen sable ; but we contend that Ihe same principle \ilAA 
Justified that measure wonld justify also the diminution of the Diei^tA 
which U required by the allcratioii of tlie Currency." — J/iid. pp. 36, 37. 



• Ibid. p. 37. 
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the Capital." - Whence it follows, llial a Reduclioti of the Di- 
vidtmdn of the Fundholders will rot lower the National CreJit.- 
Q. E. D. 

Milter. Pray who is the Author of this Work, " The Maimer of 
Debts and Contracts Palling" ? 

Baker. I can only inform you what I have been toid by a Friend 
of mine, who lent me the Booh. He is a Nobleman of great Landed 
Estate in the Counties of Kent, Derbyshire, Devonshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, and Ireland. 

Miller. Do you know if his Lordship has any MilU upon his 

Baker. Why ? You don't want a Mill ? 

t no, certainly not ; but I should like to know just for 
: if his Lordship has any Alills, and, if he has, whether, 
when he proposed to his Majesty this Measure of " The Manner 
of Debts and Contracts Paying," he Reduced the Rents of his 
JUilU by ihe same scale as he proposed to Reduce Private Debts and 
the Dividends of the National Creditors, because 1 have lived long 
enough to have occasionally observed instances of persons who have 
advised one course to other persons to follow, and then directly 
&(ierward Irave posted off themselves lull speed in just (he opposite 
direction. 

Baker. Why, as to that matter, the Reduction of his Lordship's 
Rents is a concern which I will not pretend to speak about, and 
which I ought not to be aequaitUed with. It was not for me lo pry 
into his Lordship's own private practice in the " .Adjustment" of 
his Rents with his Tenants, nor into his " Manner of Debts and 
Contracts Paying" in hia Lordship's own private Dealings. " Ws 
should never look a gift horse in the mouth," as the old Proverb tells 
us. If I am beholden to " The Manner of Debts and Contracts 
Paying" for instructing me how to discharge my debts in full, by 
paying only two-thirds of what I owe,| it would as ill become me lo 
inquire about the Reduction of his Lordship's Rents, as it would to 
inquire in what proportion of the " amount" his Lordship dis- 
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chaises his Debt*, on accrmnt of " Ihr alteration nf the ciiTTeiKii" 
or what lime he lakes to do it in.* To give aiiollier example of the 
consequences of lliis Measure ol' " Tin: Manner uf Debts and Cai^ 
tracts Paying,''' A person bought fonr hundred pounds Slock, 
four per cent. Annuities, in the year 17i32, when ihe price of tha 
Slock was ninetJi-nitu: per cent. In 1312, a neighbour of hiaap- 
plied to him for a loan of three hundred pounds on ihe security oTa 
Mortgage on Land, which was agreed to. Dut in 
late War having; broken out since tliis Slock 
price of Slock had fallen below sevenly-Jlve p 
whole four hundred pounds Stock now produced 
dred pounds neat money, which sum l>eing now li 



e perc 



nsequence of the 

purchased, ihe I 

ent., so that the 

quite three At* 

on a Mortgaged 

1 Inlerest, yielded nearly jifteen poonihl 

• The follgwiug luvaluable Admonilion on tlie subject of Ditcharging dS^ ' 
is aincnigst the Precepli on Soriul Duliea by B Iieiilhtn Teacher in (lie dftysd 
imperial aui paffrm Hiimv : "Whatever v 

WHRRE TO PAY IT, AKU TO nO IT WITHOUT ASKING TOO,"t Pity bol tht ' 

late Lord of many a tioble Mansion had luft for the beoe&t nf his hbir itA 
Ilia NEIGHBOURHOOD tilis Precept inacilbi-d iu the Break/ait-Toora, iu letlen 
of gold, on tbe Man tel- piece 1 

Your Lordship has Two Water Coru-Milla iu tliis Ni-'igbbuurboocl. Vrxj, 
have you reduced tbe Rents of eilher of Ihciu tince the passing of Mr, Peel'* 
Bill Iu 1819 ? In the year 1732, when Eighl-pmce per Acre was a eurnjKV 
jltiuu pHce for Measuring and Mupping Land in tbis Counlf, one of tbeie 
Mills [which Is close adjoining to my QHrdeu) was Rented by ilie Mt 
Teuant at Fortg-ieeen pouada a year. The Hreiniaes certainly are aol in « 
better state now tban they were at that time. This iMlll has been re-let bj 
your Irfirdahip since 1819, and I certainly should be very much anrprised if J 
your Lordship's Rent Roll would not shew the Kent of ibis Property i; 

i should likewise be glad to know if tbe > | 
Rcntofyour other Mill, and (he pri-mlaef iU M Ingelher vtllA it in 1792, b 
not been advauccd bjf gour Lords/iip li 

Q^ Since the preceding sheets of this Address were printed, there hat 
been a little whispering about, thai your Lordship's Tenants, in Ibis neh^- 
bouriiuod, ai-e a little doslrous for your Lordship tu lower tbdr nenis; aui 
it baa been whispered about alio, that it is your Lordship's 
hiwer them a little, uaoiely, ten per cent,, at your next Keut audit. 
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, The Lender, therefore, Bunk one pound a year in the Interest of 
Jiis Money, by taking this Mortgage ; but then he had Land Secu- 
rity for his Money. This Mortgage was paid off in 1822, at which 
lime the price of ihe four per cent. Annuities had again risen to 
ninely-iime per cent., so that the Lender of this three hundred 
pounds lost one k'tndred pounds of his principal, by not letting his 
money remain in the Funds instead of purchasing this Mortgage, 
bpstdes hia having sunk one pound a year Interest for ten years. 
Here was no wrong done, because the Transaction between 
tbe partii's was a matter of voluntary and fair speculalion on both 
sides. But suppose your Lordship's proposed Measure of " The 
A/anner of Debts and Contracta Paying" had been enacted by the 
L^islatufe, and in operation in 1822, when this Mortgage was 
paid off, and the " iiominal amounl" oijMree hundred pounds Lent, 
berame " so far varied" by this Measure, " as to remain the same 
in value though not the same in nominal amount." What would 
then have been the Lender's loss ? In 1812, when this Moueij was 
lent, ihe price of If'heat was nearly three times as great as the price 
of Wheat in 1822, when the Mortgage was paid off. And if a 
Reduction in the payment had been made in the same proportion as 
the Reduction which had taken place in the price of Wheat, the 
Lender of the three hundred pounds in 18 12, would have received 
little more than one hundred pounds in 1822, in full dischai^ of 
t whole debt of three hundred pounds. This example, it may be 
s an extreme case ; hut to make the Reduction on your 
s lowest scale, (pp. 25, 34, of " The Proposed Address,") 
jiaiae]y, one- third of the nominal amount of the Money lent: this 
Debt of three hundred pounds would then have been Reduced to two 
huyidred pounds, and consequently the Lender would have lost by 
the Transaction (wo hundred pounds out of the four hundred pomids 
which hia Stock would have been again worth in 1822, if he had 
let his Money remain in the Funds instead of lending it on Mortgage, 
la your Lordship " convinced ihat upon such a question" as this 
your " Noble and Learned Friend" Lord Eldon " would have no 
hesilation or doubt lehatever, and that he woukl decide upon tlu 
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principleto/equU^,'"* lliatTHis "legitimate conB«iuence"f of yom 
LoTdship'a proposed Measure, " The S/anner of Debti and dm- 
iTacts Paijing" ^ "is founded in immutable jwatice"?^ Would Lonl 
Eldon " have no hesilalion or doubt whatever" in decidingH tbal 
ibis would be paying the Lender " ihe same tubitajice and vake, 
or the same *unM in substance" which were oruj'mally borrowed^— 
" the same in value, though not the same in nomivat amiov/iU" *•— 
the same amount in value that was stipulated between ihem wfan 
ihe debt was contracted ? ff 

But let an Analogous Case be argued upon your Lordsbtp's an 
IVinciple. A young Nobleman, the heir apparent lo a large Douw 
at ihe death of his Father, having exceeded bis allowance of Iqook 
from his Parent, and run in Debt a Thousand pouwls beyond ir 
means to pay, applied to a "Jew or Jobber" JJ to help biin throi^ 
this Difficulty, and the application succeeded to his wish. Ttit 
Transaction look place in 1S12, and ihe Borrower coming into the 
Possession of the Family Estates on the death of his Father in 1823^ 
ihcn tendered the Thousand povnds to his Creditor to discliarge the 
Debt. But the " Jew or Jobber " demurred to this lender, aJleging 
that the Contract between them was concluded untecedeat to "Str. 
Vcel's Bill of Wrongs and Robberia"%% — the ju*i and legitimalt 
consequence of which measure was, that payments made upon Con- 



* Weekly KegUter, p. 2!)4, May 3, 1623. 

t Projiciseil Address to liia Majt^aty, p. 30, 1821. ; Ibid. p. 33. 

§ Ibid. p. 34. II Wctkly RcgUler, p. 2U*. 

H Proposed Address, &c., pp. 33,34. '• lUd. p. 30. 

+t Ibid. p. 34. 

iX " I *^'"1 tl'B'' >'cuii and Jobbers alone were prosperoas al the prcHM 
— Subatuuct of tbeS|ieecli ufEHrl StaiiliO)ic in tlie House ufLunlj, 
Feb. 4, 1823, ai Reported in Mr. Cobiett'i Weekly Rej^isli-r, May 3, 1623, 
!. 

II " He [Earl Staiibope] would add that the price uf corn was lowered, 
uQt by unfavouiable scasoua, but by .Mr. Peel's Bill, on ^ct of If'rongi mi 
Robberies, as it had been truly an<l juaily Kpri'sciiled by a noblt frieud of 
bin — lie uii^ant the late Lord Redsdale." — £arl Slanhope's Speech iu the 
Houaeof Luids, Feb. 4, 1830, an Reported m Wk Morning Heraid, Feb, 5. 
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tracts concluded aitleccdenl ro thai period [1819] should be so far 
varied aa to remain the same in vaiue, though not llie same in wtwii- 
na( amoiml ; * that the Debtor is thereby required to pay, and the 
Credilor is entitled to receive, for the Principal of a Debt as great an 
amount in value as was siipulated between them wlien the Debt was 
contracted, or, in olher words, "the same Substance iavabie" — 
■* the same Sunn m Subiianee''^ — ihe same " amount in value for 
the Principal of ^ Debt as that which was originally borrowed."'^ 
That in order to Lend this Tliousand pounds, neat money, in 1812, 
be (the " Jew or Jobber ") was obliged to sell out nearly FouTteeit 
hnudred pounds Slock Four per Cent. Annuities, the price of that 
Stock bei[ig at that time only SevEnty-three per Cent,, and which was 
then yielding lo him nearly Fifty-sisi pounds per Annum Interest ; 
llrat he [the " Jew or Jobber^^) was therefore, according lo "irn^ 
■matable justice,'* entided lo be repaid his whak Stock, the produce 
of which he had lent, on this occasion ; that the price of Four per 
Cent. Stock being then (1823) 0»e Aunrfrerfper CenL, he (the "Jeto 
or Jobber") was entitled to be paid nearly Fourteen hundred pounds 
tteat money in discharge of the Okb thousand pounds lent in 1812. 
Imagine, my Lord, tliat yourself was this prodigal young Nobleman, 
and that you had been called upon to argue the question with the 
"Jew or Jobber," before your noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, what Plea could you have set up in ihe teeth of your own Mea- 
sure of " T/w Manner of Debts and Contracts Paying" to rebut the 
" Jeia or Jobber^s" Claim to have the whole of his Four per Cent. 
Slock replaced ? Would your Lordship have contended itiat the 
Principal of the Debt, the Sum that was originally borrowed, was 
neither Stock in the Four per Cent. Annuities, tior Money, but 
*' Agricultural Produce" ? That although Money was specified in 
Ihe Contract, it was not Money, but " Com and Cattle," that the 
Parlies intended the Debt should be repaid in, the price of which 
having fallen "fifty per cent." since the date of the Contract in 
1812,g the "Jew or Jobber," instead of being entitled to have the 



• A Proposed Addiess lo Ills Mnjetltj, p. 3 
J Ibid. p. 34. 
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whole of his Four per Cent, Stock replaced, had, as " the jtut and 
legitimate conaequeitce" of Mr. Peel's Bill of " Wrongs and Robbe- 
ries," • no right to receive, in 1823, more than half of the " nomind 

in those years [1812 and 1813] has thuB been bwmued one-third 6y the all^ 
rarlon in W* Carrvncy," — " If the value of the Cnrrency were (o be eiti- 
mated, iM( h; i» amouni in Gold, as the invariable atandard, but by the 
qusnilty of Gold of variouH kinds which it coatd pntchaae, the diffeieisct 
would be very fiawh greater, the average prices of Ciyra and Cattle being, in 
1B13, (Uiout double wliat they are at present." — " A Proposed Address u 
Hie Majesty, pp.31, 32, by Earl Staiihope, 1821. 

■ lu yonr Lordship's Publi rations, and in yoor Spcecbe«, according H 
the Newspapers and other Heporla of your Speeches, yon have beeu (cr 
years iueessantly reprobating and stignializing the Measures of your [St- 
Seuators, bi/cause tli<;y do not aeeord with your nociuui of Equity, and nil 
yoBi' proposed Measures of Polity. The following iDBiances arc quoted hi 

" As your Majesty adverted In your Speech, at [he opening of Che lul 
Session of Parliament (1920, to 'the Distress tthich still prt^.'Ees uprai 
large portjun of your sulijecls,' we hoped ihaL the Ministers who advised 
tbal Speech would also have advised some niea:<nres lo remedy or at lent 
relieve that Dlstresa which now afflicts so severely so niftiiy classes of the 
Commnuity. 

" In this hope we have, however, been disappointed, and we have fbml 
that your Majesty's MinisleTS liave neither proposed ncir iutiuiated tlaf in- 
tention of proposing any measures fur the purjiosc. They «^ein to be of 
oiiinion, tliat though the Slorio rises and the Vessel of State is drives 
among Rocks and Shoals, (he Pilul may sinmber at the Helm, and the Crew 
may be abandoned to f/ieir fate." — A Proposed Address to his Majesty, pp. 
3,1,1821. 

AgaJn. " Had onr Distress proceeded, as thai Mkiwter supposes, fnnn 
1% of Pradiictian,' we would ask, what opinion can be formed of 
that altiiaiiou of affairs which can iuduce a considerable portion of the Po- 
jmlation to de|irccatc, as a misfortune, xhebuuiilg of Pronideiwe ?" 

" If an ' Excess of Producliim' were the real cause otonr present Distreis, 
the Miiiater who made such a curious and ingenious discovery, might ban 
drilled your Majesty to recommend in yonr Speech from the Throne, Alt 
your Subjects ahonld endeavour by all possible means 14> prereut au nban- 
dant Harvest; and tlial the two Houses of Parliament might have assured 
your Majesiy, in ' a loyal aud dutiful Address,' that tliuy would discount 
the enmvalion of the Soil, and dUcontiuue those modes of Husbandry wMeb 
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omonnf" of Ihe money lent as specified in ihe Contract of 1813 ? 
If this is ihe " invmutable justice" which your Lordship's Measure 
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Beqnenrcs of their own Theory." — A Proposed Address to bia Majesty, pp. 
6,7, J82I. 

" We were told that the Harvests had been too abundant, that Providence 
kad i«en loo bounlifal, that there was au 'excess of Produeliou' and loo 
pfiat a quantity of Corn, and it was proposed as a remedy, to add to that 
^lotiry by importatioo, 1 do not suppose that sucb an abiurditg was erer 
densed by any Committee of any othci' House of Commons, or would have 
been heard with patience In any other Assemblj." — A Letter ftom Earl 
Stanhope ou the Corn Laws, p. 18, 1826. 

" Ministers who, being strangely pniiled to account for the extraordiuary 
foil of prices, or being uawUlmg la eoufeai the troth, repreaeciled it as the 
effect of ' excesave pToduclion,' of too abundant a supply!" — A Letter to the 
Owners and Occupiers of Sheep Farm»., from Earl Stanhope, p. 26, IS2S. 

■* The alanu which Gorernment excited at the opening of the last Session 
of ParliameDl, and the niitcbievuta meaaares which were adopted with rc- 
■pect to tlie Cturena/, contributed also very cousiderably to increase the 
dixtrEss. The cure of that Dislress, as far us it was practicable by Icgisla* 
tire ineasares, was to be found by talking an opposite cnur^e — by eiLtendiug, 
instead of rent ric ting, the Cnrrency — by folluwiiid the dictates of prudeuce 
and of practical wisdom, and aol Ihe idle Iheorim of visionary ealhusiastt." — 
Lettbb on the Corn Laws, pp. 9, 10, 1826. 

" Hare we then forgotten, or caa we ever forget, though we should attain 
Uie age uf Metbosalem, the effect of Mr. Peel's Bill, which tpread mimrg and 
rtda Ihroaghoul Ihe Comtry 7" — Ibid, p. 18. 

Again. " The alleraliim of the Currency, which WdS the iilyect and ojie- 
ratiuu of that Bill, and which, with imparaileled injustice, was carried into 
cxecatiun, without any regard to the public or private obligations ihat then 
existed. Von are acquainted with that Edict of ConfltcalioH," &o.~A Let- 
TBR on the Proposed Alteration of tlie Com Laws, pp. 4, h, 1B27. 

"Ministers, instead of giving flimsy and /a/«(TOU»;jre(e.r(jfor the measures 
■rbich they propose, ought candidly to declare the ttuili."— ibid. 

jfKr. Peel's bill, which was treniinduus iu its opcr:ition, and wan, in 
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of " The Manner of Debls aad Conlnicts Paying," " it founded 
in," surely, in this case, your Noble and Learned Friend on [be 

fact, an E4kl of Coa/ucalim." — A Letteb to the Owners aod Occu|HeTSDf 
Sheep Farms, p. 2b, IB2S, 

Yoor Lordship's Letter to the Freeholders of the Cuanty of Kent, daled 
Chevi'iiing, Di-cembcr 20th, 1S21, aod pnblished In ihe Mudstoite Joonul 
ihu 25th of the same month, and bIko jonr Speechci in Parliaiueut, as path 
lisbed in tbeNews|Hiper!i aud other WoiliB down to the lait Sesaiou of 1830, 
ore tiot only in accurdaiice with the nbuve quotntioui, bne the cxpretMdoDt 
of reprobation at therein reported are Btill more striking. 

Praj, my Lord, did tlie late Earl of Literpool ever say that the cmuttli 
the DisCresa of the Conntry was " thai Fronidence tail been loo bountiful"! 
A% it ii of rnre occurrence that auy daily Newspaper cumeB lutu niy haa^ 
I Heldoui 8te a full report of the Dcliaiei in ParSiaiueTil ; but I liappeni 
have by mc un extract from a Speech of tbe late Earl of Literpool, iu til 
House of Lords, as abridged iu the Maidituue JuDrnal, of March 3, I82I, 
The following passage in it relates to llie eabject which is the perpenol 
tlieme of ynur Lordship's aoimadierBion -. " A mprriibundant anppljr luu 
beeu created by the great eicilenieiit giicn to production, by the /ligh pricei 
of a WAR, iu which vr fought for our Miilence, aud other Naiious for tbelr 
iodcpendence. Thoac h^/i pricet forced a great deal oSpoor land ioio culti- 
Taliou, which iu ardinarg circumstances ciiuld not repay Ihe profits of tU 
capital applied to them, but which, in tlie mean time, sent their tupajhiaa 
produce ioto a market alreadf OBeralocied," 

Tlio foUowlug is au extract from uaother Speech of his Lordsfaip's oa 
tiie »ime suliject, In the House of Lords, July 16(h, the name year, IBK 
" Some traced the evil to au over prnHuclion, others ascribed it lu tho *e- 
auuiptjun of catti paynicnts. The Distress had not araea out of anp liigle 
rauie. The Cash-payment Act had, perhaps, assisted to produce it j iul Mf 
enni at^ted in any mat4rial degree. The fact was, that the Distress arose oM 
of no one cause alone, but out qf a great Barirty qfcautei vperaHug m cms- 
Jiinalien — causes whlcli themselves aiose out of a change in the course o( 
circumslauces and evcnta, larpumng raig Iraaiilion which had happened 
within the memory of man. The Noble I,ord went on la deng having trealid 
the 'lueilion of oner produelioa in the way in which the Noble Rail (Canmr- 
miiij bad described hiui as treating it. jill be had ever meant or taid m* 
this, that the high pricei of tlie war liad forced Lauds into cultivation fiwn 
which crupi- could not be raised but ai an expense excei.-ding their v«loe.'V> 
" Wben laud was furcvd into cuttivaiiou at rents of Twenty sbUUugB 
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Woolsack would have neilher paused, nor hesitated, nor doubted ; 
bul, without any " liesUation or doubt whatever," would liave decided, 
*' upon the Principles of Eqiiihf" that ibe " Jew or Jobber's" plea 
to have his whole Four per cent. Slock replaced, was just as much 
"founded in immutable justice," as your Lordship 
this nominal amount of the money lent, according to the reductioa in 
the prices of " Com and Cattle." 

To give one more inelance. In the early part of the late War a 
worthy Yeohan, who had over-run his Revenue, was necessitated 
to borrow a sum of money to satisfy liis Creditors, or else to make a 
" tatrijice" alias, to sell some portion of his Domain to pay his 
Debts. In this exigence, a neighbour of hia stood hb friend, and 
ieat him the v^hole of his Property, amouuling to Twelve hundred 
pounds sterling, for which the Yeonvin gave a Mortgage on his 
Domain, bearing interest at five per cent, per annum. This Loan 
caved the Yeontnn. from diminishing his Territory. 

The War continued, and the high prices of Agricultural Produce 
continued year after year, to the great aggrandizement of the Bor- 
rower, but to the grievous privation of the Lender, altliougb be still 
cxintinued to receive the same " nominal amount" of Interest from 
ihe Borrower that " was stipulated between them when the Debt 



acre, which, in ordiunr; d renin stances, was not worth Hve shillingB, what 
WM it that muiit iialurally follnw upon a reduction of tile Chen uiMataraib/ 
hieh market prices ? It was l/ie real over ptoiiuctim, at a ciis( far greater 
thau the value of the thing produced." — " He knew, auJ he declared it 
plaiuly, that the aiily imianiiale remedy for jigrktitluTat diilrea would be 
funad iti a large increase of pubUr: expenditarc. If Governiuent should be 
so aiaard us la UitdIfc itself in sunie contest wliich would cost (en milliBtu, 
tlie effect wonid be iiisiantaneous upon the state of ihe marlietB, aud .rigri- 
cuUural distress wuulii l)e heard of uu more. Far wiu it /rum Mm to deilre 
to tec such a raiiedp in action ; for he tomr vrry well how the operation muni 
aud-"— Bell'u Weekly Messepger, July !1, 1B33. 

It being intimated in svinc of the above quuCatlons from your Lanttkip'4 
IVorks, tliat tlie late Karl of Liverpool atirlltu ted the Diatrcse of the Country 
" Immtg ••/ Proukleiice," H was but justice 10 liia Lordship 
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was contracted."* And as the Interest was kept punctually paid on 
the day it became due, neiiher of tlie Parties ever imagined that the 
Contract Wiis not faitlifully fulfilled. After the endurance of roanj 
years of privation and liardship by ihe Lender, and the expenena 
of many years of prosperity by the Borrower, Peace comes at 
last, and the War CustorDcr, the prodigal War Customer, beuf 
wiihdrdwn from the Market, the "famiim price" of the neeeaarf 
articles of subsistence could be no longer upheld. Then cc»nes yon 
Lordship forward with your Proposed Measure of " The Manner^ 
Debts artd Conlracts Paying," by which Rule of Paying Debts ihii 
Mortgage would have h^en/ully discharged in 1922, by the Payioeot 
of only two-thirds of the sum stipulated between the Parties wba 
the debt was contracted ; that is to say, this Lender of Twelve bm 
dred pounds in the year 1796 would have had to receive ortly £igli 
hundred pounds for the full payment of the same in 1822, TSw, 
my Lord, is the " immiUabie justice" which your proposed Measuie 
of " The Manner of Debts and Contracts Paying" would deal lo 
Creditors in return for supplying the exigencies of PersoDs libo, 
without stKh aid, must have fallen to ruin, but who, on the coDlraiyi 
were not only rescued from falling, but became enridied through 



The question between the Ration and thousands and thousands of 
its small CreditotB is analogous to this case between the Yeoman 
and his Mortgagee. Thousands and thousands of s^mll " Fund- 
holders and Annuiiaiils," of every sort, have been subjected to long 
and grievous privations, and brought to penury, and many to pau- 
perism, by the " Famine prices" of the necessaiy articles of life, 
and other consequent burthens during tlie many years' contiauaace 
of the late war, while the great mass-f of Landowners were dou,bli»ff, 

' A Proposed Adilre^-s to his Majeaty, p. 34, 1821. 

t I say the grfoi mast of Landowners. I do uot say the whole body 
without exce()tioD9, for there were excepiiuus. Those Lariillorda who had 
U't Iheir Lauds on long Lcaaea shortly before the rise in the piice of Agri- 
I'uliuiul Produce hod cakeo plan.', were eveo iu a tuorse vase duriug the War 
than Kuiidliiilders and uuiuciimbLied Annuitants, beeausc such Landlords 
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many of ihem were trebling, llieir Tlents, and living in affluence and 
profusion, aggrandizing themselves at the expense, impoverish mem, 
tuid ruin, of thousiinds upon ihousands around then). 

Can your Lordship satisfy yourself that it is just to reduce the 
Dividends of this class of the National Creditors, while Landed 
Property is to remain untouched? Yes, your Lordship Itas satisfied 
yourself and yon are using your uimost endeavours, by your 
Speeches and Publications, to satisfy every one else that it mjust,' 
although, in direct violation of the JVaiional Faith, to deprive even 
this Class of the National Creditors of a third-part of the wreck 
of their properry, (he pittance which the late lung-protracted War has 
at last lel^ them to subsist on. 

In your Leller on the Proposed Alteration of the Corn Laws, 
{p. 29, 1827,} you declare ihat you are one of those old-fashioned 
Tories who uish that all Rights may be respected, and that all Pro- 
perty may be secured. Also, in your Speech in the House of Lords, 
at the opening of Parliament, February 4, 1823, (as published in 
Mr. Cobbeil's Weekly Register, May 3, 1323, p. 297,) you aver 
that, happily, you were not so selfish lo wish lhat llie separate Inte- 
rests of any class of the Community should be pursued at the ex- 
pense of the others. And yet you, like Mr. Cobbett,'!' are striving 

were uot ouljr preiEnted Hdvancing their lucomc, but were subjected alsO 
to ail increased expense on repaira and other outgoings Inddenl to Laniled 
Propeiiy. 

* " The reauniptioii of caah payments han increased by one-SkiTd, if nut 
in a greater proportiou, the tremendous burcheu of the Debt that existed in 
1813."— .-< Propofed Address lo hit ilajealy, p. 25, 1821. 

" A reduction in Ilic nominal amuunt n( the Divideuda is requisite, nut nnly 
from cousideratlons of justice toieimb the natioa: but also fur the security 
of the Capital."— Ibid. y. 36. 

" If the Divideuda eliould uot be diminished, it will, vie are persuaded, 
be found impraclicalik to pay Iheiii, nnless, indeed, by the iasne of Govern- 
went pHper, whieli wiiuld be received at par bt tlie coUeclion of Tweet, but 
which would, in circulation, bear, uf cuursi:, a value perg muclt Itiftrior to its 
nomaial amoant." " /n the one caie ai in tlie nther, the amount nf valve 
which would be paid to the Fundholden wight be Che tame as that to which 
.tbej me/airly en tilled ."—Ibid. |j. 37. 

a County Meeting in KEsr, heid at Maitlstuiii', Juui* 11, 1822, Tnr 



^^Kf At a Coi 




your utmori » Reduce ihe Dividenda of the Naitonal Creditore M 
ftvow (he Landowners. You are uung your uUnoBt endearoor to 

the purptMp of coiinicicring tlie bvil uieaus of alleviatiag the distress of Ibe 
CoDtttry, and of disenisltig the ncccuily of a Parlianiencary Refom, i 
Pet'itiou la Parliament, on ibeiie nthjecta, waa proposed by John Cbarirt 
Foote, Esq., of Charlton, and SL-conilL'd bj Thomas Ryder, E«q., of Bon^ 
lou Place. 

Mr. Colibett [irnposi-d tlit^ fuUuvtiiig words as a rider to thi- Petitiimi 
" And your Petitioner* btg leave likewise loOBt banibiy to pray (hat j«bi 
Honoarable House will caute a Jast RediKtion of the Interest of tb«N»' . 
rinnal Debt, as aoon aa yon have coinpleied a Jtr/urm in yoor Hiinoarab* 

The Pc^Cioii, with Mr. Cobbett'« AineuilineDt, waa carried by an !& 
menae majortty^NEwa, Jntie 17, 1822. 

Tliit Petitiou, together with Mr. Cabbett's Ammdtaeta, won presenicdl 
theHoDxeofCoiDoious, Jane 14, 1B22. 

Sir Edward Knalehbuli expressed his ctiiiflFnt to the aanie ; and 

IfitRam Honn/tBood, Enj., (the other Member fur this County ,} decllRJ 
that he utterly disavowed the eeulimeiits the Amendmeat contained. 

Lon' /oAn AuMi^ said he bnew of no sach thing as " ajust Ile//iiclimi( 
iMe iMtrat qf lie Nalimi^ Debt." Even if he were d<i>posed to any tbatlb 
late War was entered into and persisted lu agidnsi tbe will of ihe gM 
niajorily of the People, a proposition which he was by no mcmiR readjO 
admit, he should still couteud that l/ull Houae was (he legal Reprcsentiti* 
of the People, and that if any Debts were conlracled by it, future GoTDV 
nients were bound to discliarge tbem. He trusted that whatever riewtt 
House might take of Parlianiencary Reform, they would roncluue to siHifc 
the Public Credit wbieh had euabted us to resist all the Powers of Eurtfli 
nnd to maintain on the Throne the Sovereign whom tbe nation was Ht 
posed to support against the esilei) family which foreign despotism wi>M 
to impose npon ua. 

The Marquis of Ltmdnwterrf thoo^ht it woold be highly useful that the 
Petition of the County of Kent should remain on the records of PnTliameM 
to warn other Counties against being betrayed inio an avowal of principin 
ao disgraceful to themselves, and lo calculated to bring ruin on the CQautiy. 
It was not with any surprise that he had heard the Noble Lord (Lord J. 
RuEsell) diselaim a doctrine so unjust, so dagitions, and so pre(;iiaut with 
ruin and degradntiuu to tbe Country, as that avowed in the Petition. 

Mr. John Smith said it was a severe moiijficatiou to him to lind that the 
C^nnty iif Kent was tlie firet lo I'onie forward for tlic purpose of petitioning 
Parliament lo violate l/ie PatiUc faith. 
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redua: the Properly of ihat " clans of ihc Population" whicli has 
been ihe sufferer by t!ie late War, to favour that " class" which i)a9 
been the gaioer by it. 

" Much," says your Lordship, " has been aaid about National 
Faith, as if the Faith of a Nation, or that of an Individual, could in 
any case be pledged to that of which the execution becomes impos- 
sible, or as if a Nation could engage to effect its own destruction." 
No doubt, my Lord, the relative circumstances of a Debtor and his 
Creditor may be such as to make it the duty of the Creditor to yield tt 
part of bis rightful claim. I am aware, also, that the Landowners 
sre not tlie only Persons who profited by the late War. Much of 
the Property lent lo the Nation by its Creditors was unquestionably 
profits derived ftom the War, as well as much Land belonging to 
other Individuals was purchased with profits derived also from the 
"War. But whatever be the circumstances and the exigencies of the 
Nation, it cannot be asserted with any pretence to eqital justice, that 

The Marquis of Loadoaderrtj (iu reply l(i Mr. BeniictJ said the Coutratt 
was quite clear, that whatever ternia the public had received, one of the 
obU^tions was, to account for the capital in ilerling moiitj/ at the close of 
the war. 

Sir. Hume thought no circumstance could arifle in this Country (or auy 
measure beiuc enforced against the Fundholrier wliicti was not atso ajiplica* 
ble [0 the LnniMoii/fr.— Abridged from the Staletiaaa, June 17, 1832. 

Another Petition from the Conutj of Kent, aigned by a iiumerous and 
respectable body of Freeholders, was presented in the following luontb to 
the House of Conimous, by Sir Edward KnatchbuU. This last PeHihn coii- 
dnded as follows : " Your Petitioners spurn with iudignatioti the impnta- 
tion that the Distress under which they labour, iu common with oilier 
Freeholders, should have operated not ouly to the perversion of their 
jndguieDt, but to the dereiielion of their moral prinriplea, aud they cotiftdcully 
trost your Honourable Home will continue to sustain the Public Credit, 
which has hiiherlo euiibled this favoured Country to resist ail the Poii-eri of 
Etiropi, and to maintain the fforae of Bnmndch no the Throue of these 
Aealms, by a strict adherence to the terms of the contract entered Into witii 
the Public Creditor, but for whoie assiiiimee, in prosecnting an expensive 
tiiough necessary war, your Petitioners might not only have been deprived 
of the pilvilege of Petitioning your Monouruble House to redrcHs ilieir 
griEvaiices, bat also oflhiir FTeeholds, aud linrc been made vaaals to Igrim- 
nicat GoMrniitnil ohd Fon-igii rule."—Mahl3lunt J-mnial, July IT, 1823. 
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ihe Legislaiiire has more riijhl lo Reduce the Dividends of theSsi- 
liotial Creditors ihaii it has to lake away a portion of their Raiii 
from the landowners. Nor can it affecl the merits of the queslion 
whether the Prciperty of either kind happen to be a recent or i 
retnole acquisition of the owner, or whether it be of a small or taip 

In respect lo the supmor Class of National Creditors, the ineqoilj 
of Reducing their Dividends for tlie benefit of the State, and to ex- 
empt Land from contribution, may be aptly illustrated by the follow- 
ing analogous incident ; 

Two Persons, one of whom had Property lo a lai^e amount in 6s 
Pockets, and I he other, who had a considerable Sum in one of k 
liappened lo be journeying ii^ether in a Stage-coach. The Canraj 
was hailed by an assemblage of People on the way-side, ivhom d/t 
tulion had ihiven to the brink of desperation. * These People ait 
and truly said, ihai " being unable to gel employment, they »« 
destiluie of ihe n>eans of gelling an honeai livelihood, and that i*M 
they must have or famish," — " Grieved I am for your suflerinp," 
said the Riclier Traveller to these Applicants ; " I feel for you fioi 
my heart, and so must every man who beholds your deplon^ 
eondilion, and who has a heart in his bosom. Sorry enough ami 
for your case, hut my fellow-travdlcr here has the Means to relit* 
you, for just as you hailed the Coach I saw him lake a hftndfM 
BANKNoTESoutof his Pocket Book and conceal ihem in his Bool' 
This expedient succeeded. The Applicants were appeased at tta 
sole cost of the less wealthy of the two Travellers, and the rkliK 
one escaped wiihoul loss or molestation. The People were sd 
charmed by his expressions of sympathy, and were so grateful fw 
his generosity in so promptly pointing to the Means for their relief, 
that they departed content with the boon which he had helped them 
to, and left his boots and bis pockets untouched. Thus the Riaher 
Travdler contrived lo relieve these sufferers solely at his companion's 
expense, and to get all the credit for the deed himself. 

In your Lordship's " Proposed Address to his Majesty in 1821," 
you deny both the Ric/lit and ilie Power of Government to dispose of 
Land which is the Properly of Individuals. (P. 27.) You asBCit 
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itiat " Govemmenl lias not llie Right, and ilierefore has not ilie 
Poioer, to inorUjage lliat Land of which it is not the owner" And 
in your Letter on the Cora Laws in 183(i, you say, " I contend that 
the Owners and Occupiers of Land have an undoubted riglit to ihe 
full, secure, and unviolesleii enjoyment of iheir Property, of which 
they could not be deprived without Ihe most jtagrant and atrocious 
injuatice ; by a measure which would exact the greatest sacrifice ex- 
ehtsively from them, and not from the other classes of the Population, 
even if such a sacrifice were beneficial to the Community. I contend, 
however, and am ready to prove," (adds your Lordship,} " that the 
sacrifice would brinj; ruin upon all classes; and the truth cannot 
be too frequpuily repeated, or loo forcibly urged, that no class of 
Society can benefit by the adversity of another, and that no Govern- 
ment has or can have the right of plundering one portion of the 
Communiti/ for the profit of another." (Letter on the Corn 
Laws, p. 17, 1826.) But when the Properly of the National Cre- 
ditois is to be laid " violent hands on," as Lord Goderich says, 
then you assert that Parliament has both the Power and the Right 
to dispose of the Property of THAT "class of the Population" 
To prove ihat Parliament has the Power to reduce the Dividends of 
the Futidholders, you allege that Parliament exercised that power 
when it imposed the Property Tax. (A Proposed Address to His 
Majesty, p. 44, 1821.) And lo prove that Parliament has the right 
you say, " It was never yet imagined that ParliaraenI, which for the 
benefit of the People possesses the most extensive poiaers, had not 
the right lo alter and amend, as it frequently does, any laws that it 
has made." (Ibid.) 

Again, you assert, not only that all Acts of the Legislature may 
" be repealed by the authority, and according to the discretion, of 
the Legislature" (Ibid, p. 34) ; but also that the Parliament has 
already broken its Faith with the National Creditors in the matter of 
the Bank Restriction (see note at p. 3 in this Address) ; that 
his Majesty's Ministers have done the same in respect to the Sinking 
Fund, and that the same Principle which justified the violation of 
the Public Faith in regard to the Sinking Fund, would justify also 
the diminution of the Dividends. (Ibid.) We all know, my Lord, 




ihat ali Acts of the Legislature may *' be repealed bj the auih 
and according to the discretion, of the Legiilalure." We all 

tcH), my Lord, that the Laudotaierf are iiiherentli/ and itievUai 
licgialatoTi, and that, coiiacioua of iheir Power to enforce *halew 
Laws they enact, tbey assert the Authority, and believt ihej ai 
endowed witli the exelvsiie right, lo Hulk. In your Pi opoaed Addie 
to his Majatt/ in 1821, your Lordship triiimpbantly and rigMi] 
asserts, " It is to Real Property that the Injtuence belongs"— 
" the Fundholder does not possess, and therefore cannot exert, Ht 
Influence which is enjoyed by the Landed Proprietor. If any douh 
could be entertatoed upon lliis point," says your Lordship, " it 
be removed by comparing the Weight and InHuence which the one 
and the other could command at a County Election, or at a CouWj 
Meeting." * Ye8, my Lord, we all know the Weight and Ivjtveut 

• " Wilh rcs|H?ct id Ihu higher orders of Socitty," (saysi your Lordship, 
" in joar Proiiosed Addieaa lo His Majesly, p. 23,) " it hfts beeu shewn, b 
a mauiier the nioai luniiuons and iihilasopblcal, and bj principles wLIdM 
S9 important in ihcmselres as liiey are fertile In tlieir consequences, lU 
DO Stale cBD be aecare in which Coustilulrd Autliority does not iMeiic 
from Property im dne support. We forbear to reraphulale aiZDBKlti 
which we might weaken by repetitiou, aud which do not perbaps admit tf 
being strengChcPL'd, but we cauuot too forcibly repiescnt to gour JIftpMQ'i 
that if the just aud proper luflneuce which belongs to Real Property ahiwU 
be destroyed, the safetj of the Stale itself musl tie endaugerfd." 

Doubtless your Lordsliip is perffcllj right " CmuH/uled ^ntfmilf 
should " receive from Propntg its due sujiport." — " If Ihe jtisl and propv 
iafluence which belongs lo Rest Property be destroyed, Ihe safety of ibe 
State llself muai be endangered." 

Doubtless your Lordship is right, tlial the LaMmenert sliould be (he 
Le^latoTS, and that not only because it !s natural to expect that thoK 
Ptrums whose Interest is filed in the soil of the Country will have tbe pros- 
perllj of the Country moat at heart, but the Public weal requires, h) addt- 
lion lu good Governors, a ifoifc /orm of Ooveruuient; and the Aathoriiy 
can be, for the main part, placed in no other bauds tbaM the Latulott'nan, 
to constitute a liable form of Gove rum cut. 

So also, for quite as good reason, my Lord, the Property of the Chardi 
ought to coutluue In the Land, the Reveuuc of the Clergy ought lo have 
" dne" respect to, and to keep pace with, the value of Land, or Ihe ludc- 
peudcucc of the Clergy will be at an end ; the Clergy will no longer be 



— will no loDgpr be a " bridle'' 
<scn in them aa whereunlo their 



wliich belong to Real Propeiity. We all know that the ZidnJ- 
ownera are tlie Lamnakers, and ttiat they Iiave the Power ta make 

' ' a mean In kpup Nnbilitu loving!^ in ai 
(o Noble Folk " to correct such e; 
iMuriige, *tate, anil dignity m&ke them ovEtc phone," 

"We wish," lagigouF /.ordiMp, in your pTopoavd AMreuto Hii Majeilg, 
" that a libera] and iadepeudeut pioviainn Hliould be made for the Minis- 
ters of Retlgiou, whose eoioluments nre too often scanty and inaufHdent, 
apd whose datics are above all others liie ini>St important. For the iciter- 
estH of neti^ic>u,yFii' the dignity and advantage of the EtIahHthed Church, they 
ought not to be placed in a situation which luay Intolte tli^m in di»piitv9 
atioat temporal concerns with thme irho are committed to their apiritual 
care. A annmaialton of Tithes has Iwen frtqueiitlg and forcibly recoiit' 
mended g a&d it wu, ae imderiland, the wl»h of ibe late Mr. Pitt that the 
MinisterR of the Established Charch should be sapported by Salaries from 
tbe State. In that wish me entirely concur, if those Salaries were paid from 
Taxes imposed equally upon all descriptions of Capita!, aud If thty were (o 
tie increased yhxii lime ta time accordiug to the alterations in the value of 
mone^."— -A Proposed Addreis to Hit Mi^esiti, p. 45. 

Your Lordship's Proposal "far the Diamtg and Aihantage of the Eata- 
bHshtd Chnrcli," is, first, to confiscate llie Property of ti>e Established 
Chtrrch, and then Ut place her Ministers in the condi^nn of Parish Paupers 
— iat the Bishops to go, Milre in hand, to " the State" to beg for an in- 
erease of their allowance, when " the ptice of Flour U Six Pounds per 
Ssci, and the price of fl alt taelne ikUlii^t and sixpenee per Bve/iel," 

Dttubttess your Lordship has a very clear apprehemion Which Clais of tlie 
coQimunity would be the gainer, and I belieie exclusively the gainer, tn 
the cost iif alt the rest, by " a ConunuiatKin of TlthM." Peradventuie «a 
o«ie belter hnoins Ihan goilr Lordthip who woold pounce upon the Spoil ! 

Yiiur Lordship is " one of those old-faslnimed Tories who with that all 
Rights may be respected, all Property may be secured, and that ancient /n- 
stitntimi may be preeertred" .'—" Facta," says your Lordsbif, " are stub- 
born Things," — " Tbe Tree is judged of by its fruits." See above, pp. 
100, 103. 

But what better Right, either legator merat,haa your Lordship to call fur 
"aCommutaiioti of Tithes," than " the MiMiler> of the Eilabtuhed Church" 
hare to call for a Camantation of Rents } Caii your Lordship deny that 
the title of the Esttblished Chuith vt tlie Tithes is of as old a date, and on 
every ground as iude feasible, as the title to any other Property? 

The Property lA tlie EataUtshed Church is ntiMatitialls appropriated to 

ig.lKuelit of the Inferior Ordcr.t of the Community. Whom else have the 
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snd to unmaAe Laws according to their own " ducretioK," Weill 
know Ihat the Legislature has the Power to Reduce the Dividends of 
the National Creditors according lo its own Will and Pleasure, be- 
cause the Legislature has the Power lo adjudge ils own cause, and lo 
put whai construction it may choose upon ils own Contracts; butil 
possesses not ihe mora/ Right to give an unjust Judgment. Your 
Lordship's own Doctrine is conclusive against you. " Jt'o Govtnt- 
meat," says your Lordship, " has^ or can have, the right of pin* 
dcTtng onepuTtion of the Communilt/ for Ote profit of another" 

In your Letter on the Corn Laws, you say you w ish to preser?^ 1 
without injury or molestation, the Inheritance of your Anceslois.* 
And why, my Lord, has the Government a better title to Reduce the 
Dividends of the National Creditors, in violatioH of the J^aliotwi 
Faith, than it has to injure or molest the Inheritance of (he Ijoi- J 
owners ?f The National Debt was contracted by the Government I 

Poor, to plead their cause with the Nuble aud Rich, but llie Mini 
the EstabllElied Church ? Who else bave access tu the Higher Orders of 
Laity, and have bii]i opporluuitf and iiermissiuii to remiud tfaem of thcii 
duty (ownrds the lower Orders ? Doubtless the Oinenling Clergy do their 
duty in their station b, bat who, ainung the Nubility, takes any accoantaT] 
THEM ? " The Poor liave the Guapel preached to them ;" but to lower 111 
dignity of the Natioual Clergy, by CouRscatiug t)ie Properly of the Chnrdri'' 
would be tantamouut to dcjirlving the Noble aud Ricli of the same Privilege ' 
as the Poor. If the Miaiaters of the Eslabliohed Chuteh were as depauieHl 
for a livelihood as the Dissenting Clergy, pray, my Lord, how many of the 
Noble and Rich Laity would be Heathen ? And if (he Superior Orders be- 
come Heathen, tohat must be the eondiliou of the Inferior 1 

le frleudsliip I have so long enjoyed, 1 need n 
party objects t<i pursue, aud no personal ambitic 

t deEirous of power, uf honours, or of public e 

'itbuut ir0ury or moleatatian, th0 '] 



• " To yourself, wli 
observe, that 1 have n 
to gratify ; that I am n 
Inmcnts, but that I wisli 



ay Ancestors, and animated with an urdeut zeal for tbe 
happiness and welfare of luy Country. 

" Excuse the imperfections, whaterrr ibey may be, and also (he leugih uf 
this letter, aud believe that I am, with sincere esteem, 

" Very faithfolly yours, 
" C/ieverting, November 1U«, 1826." " STANHOPE." 

A Letter from Karl Stakhope ou the Corn Laws. J. Ridgway, 182G. 
t In former ages m great aii outcry was raised, although even more 



for the protection of the Nation against its Foes. The Money was 
borrowed for the common protection of all elaaaea of llie commu- 



uurighteous 6Bd gmceless, to lay violent hands on the jiroperty of the 
National Clergy, as ihere is at this lime to lay rioleut bands on the property 
of the Natiuual Creditors. 

" It may be," says ihe Author of Ecelesiaalical Poilts, " men lia»e now 
found onl that God hath [iroposcd the Christian Clergy aa a prey for all men 
freely to seize npnii ; that God hath left them as the liiihes of the Sea, which 
every man that listeth to gather into his net, mag." — " Yet the pnblic ^od 
of this Church and CommamceiUth doth, I hope, weigh somewhat in the 
hearts of alt honeilly-di^ated men." Book VII. § 21. 

" Compulations are made, and there are /lUge lumi set doien for Priuces, 
to see how mnch they may amplify and eularge their oron treasure j how 
taang public burtheru theymay eaie ; what present means they have to reward 
t)ieir siTvauls about them, if Mf^/jfeate Eu{ to ;ran( Iheir aaent, imd to nc- 
cepl ijf the gpoil qf Bishops." — " Thus albeit they deal with one whose 
princely virtue gireth them small hope to prevail in impiliut and sacrilegious 
Motions, yet shame Ihey not to move Heb Iloy*L Majesty even with a suit 
not much unlike unto that wherewith the Jewish High-priest tried Jadas, 
whom they solicited unto treason against his Master, and proposed nnto 
liim a number of silver pence !□ lieu of so nirltiout and honest a service. Bat 
her aacred Majesty, — her heart so far estranged from willingness to giun by 
pillage of that eMa.i^—irhereitf' she has voiced herse(f a protector till the end of 
her days on earth, which, if Nature could permit, lee wish, aa good cause ice 
have, endless." Ibid. 

" If they [the Clergy] abnae the goods of the Church nnto pomp and 
vanity, such faults' we do not escnse in them. Only we wish it to be con- 
sidered whether such faults be verily in them, or else bat ejected against them 
by such as gape after spoil, and theiefore are no competent judges what is 
moderate and what excessive in them whom, under this pretence, they 
would spoil. But the accusation may be just. In plenty and fulness it may 
be we are of God more forgetful than were i-equlsite ; oolwlthstanding, men 
should reuiember. — If the remedy prescribed fur this disease be good, let it 
impartially be applied.— Let all slates be put to their moderate pensions : 
let THBIR Livings and Lands be taken away from them, whomsoever they be, 
in whom such ample possessions are found to liave been matters ofgriemma 
abuse. Were this just? IVould noble families thijA this reasonable? The 
title which Bishops have to their timngs is as good as the title of any 
sort of men nnto whatsoever me account to be most Justly held hy 
ihtnn." Ibid. [Again. 




nity, and every Individual o( ihe commtinily contributea lowardi 
Ibe payment of Ibe Interest in proportion to ihe Taxes wbkli he 

Again. In the Long PartianteM of 164D, " Wb«ti the gr*al jmi6» 

nhelher EpUcopac; oaglit to be abolialied, was debated," Bdmmi /Falbr, 
Member for AgmoDilesbain [^meri/iam], in hia Speech in tbe Haae ^ 
Ctimmoni upon that occuion, said, " I sec eonie nre moved with a nnniber 
gfhandBagwnsl the Bishopa."— " If lliey [the Remomtrantt} p reran fw 
an ejualilg in Ihlugi tixietiaitkal, ihe next deiuaud jwihaps maj be X" 
iigraria, the liiie equality In thinga tetaperal." — " Thcri: arc two return 
tliiefly alleged ardluat our church gorernmeul- 

" Firilf Scripture, which, as same uien thiaki points out aiiothef form, 

" Saeond, The ahasea of Ihe^irewJil ivj/erien. 

" For Scripture. I aw confident that whenerer aa eqoa] dirisinii bI 
Land" and Goods shall be dciircd, there will he ae man; places iu SctiptBre 
found out which seem to favour lAul, ai there are nuw aJlc^d againil ibe 
Prelacy or Preferment in the Church. And as for abDaei, wbere yon aft 
now, iu tbe Bemotulrance, lold what liii and that poor mail bath BBffi9«4 
by BitAopi, you ma; be presented with a Hiommd iuetaucet of poor ma 
that have receired bard measure from their Landlord^."—" Aai tlierefnre, 
Mr- Speaker, my humble motion is, that we may teltlf nua't tninda Aenin, 
and, by a qncstlon, declare our reaolutiun —not to alioiitb Efntrnpacy." 
Dr. Johnson's Life uf Waller. Kd. 1781. 

Does your Lordihip flatter yourself that yonr ileaimre for Reducing ibo 
Dividends of tbe National Creditors by a breach qf the Putlic FaiiA uevU 
END inhere goB propose ? 

To Reduce the DiTidends of the National Creditors bg a breach i^ /•»** 
Faith, for tbe aake of tbe Public WeaS, would, my Lord, be acttiog up a 
precedeal of " equilabte aif/mtmevl," which uiigbt, al no dlatanl period, and 
from the same lauddble motive, the Public If-'eal, be pnt in prairtiee against 
goariel/. For, would it uot be as conducive to tbe Public IVeat, and aa 
" praiaeworlhy" in the People, to demand a Law for a more equal distribu. 
tion of Landed Properly, as for the Parliament to make a Law " to Im 
tloicnl hands on the A'alio»at Debt" ? ■ 

" Tbe Principal thing for a Governor to take care of is, that each IftdH 
lidual be secured in tbe quiet enjoyment of hit dcn, and that private Men 
be not dls]iosseased of what tbey have, under a pretence ofierving and taking 
care nfthe Public," Cicero's Office), Book II. Chap. xxi. 

" Those, who designing locuny (Mr [Ihe Populace} Favour, alleuipt 
Laivs about llie levelling ^states, no as to force the rigbt Owneis frovi 
Lawful Pusaeasioiia, or pvopotc to make Creditors remit all lAe 



piijs to ilie Government. The Money was borrowed for the 
protection of the Properly both of the Borrowers and the Lenders, 

ivhicb Ittjuilice are due lo i/iem, plainly uiidcrmiDe the two principal Pillarl 
aiid Snppurts of the GoTenimeDt. In the firil place, concord and vnilg 
amongst the citizens, which caa uevcr be kept op vrhiUl some arc deprived 
of what h jiiatly their Due, aiid ulhcm discharged from the necessity of 
payment. Secondly, Justice, which inimediatelf must siiili luto ruins and 
nothing, if Men cannot be lecured In the PoBaession of what i* tbeir own ; 
for that \a the chief end and aim of Men's gathering into Societies, and 
building of Cities, that each one might freely enjoy what is his Right, with- 
out any Danger or Fear of being deprived of it." Cicero's O^cet, Bonk 11. 
Chap. xiii. Translated by iJr. CocAhiob. Ed. 1739. 

" Aa to the Project of forgiving Debts, 1 can sec no Beaaou in the World 
for It, nuless it be Reason that another sfiould buy Land viilh mi/ Money, 
and that he iliould have the Land, but I never have my Money." Ibid. 

" Care ought, therefore, to he taken beforehand to keep People from 
mnuing so much in Debt ai may biing any Damage or Incouveuieuce ta the 
Public, and not Khm Ikey are in to ohiigu the Creditors to lose what (t 
tiieir own, aud let the Debtors gain what Su Justice is another's ; for nothing 
so cements and holds together in union all tlie Parts of a Society as Faith 
OR Cbbdit, which can never be Iiept up nnlesa Men are under some Force 
and Nccestity of honestly paying what they owe lo one another. This 
Dealgu of having Debtoii excused from Payment was never attempted with 
greater fiagcrneaa tbau whilst 1 was Consul. Men of off Ranks aud Degrees 
in tiie Slate took up jlrnu aud formeil Camps for the bringing it about, whose 
endeavours I resisted with so much Vigour, as that the Republic was aooii 
delivered from so pemicioia aa Evil. There never were known grmler 
Debts In (he City, uor ever more eaiily and Faith/ally paid."— " It is true, 
there Is One who has since been a Crmgiteror, (though then he was conquered 
iff my ttlgilance^ thai has found out means to effect these designs at a lime 
when they would bring hhn no manner of advantage. [' Caiar made the 
Creditors loie a/ourlh Pari nf Iheir Due;''] but such an Incliuation had that 
Man to VlUany, that the bare doing it was a Pleasure to tiim, without any 
other luritatiou in the World. The Sum, then, of what has been said is 
thi»i that mcA as Design for the Coorf o/IAe itefuWic must be sure to avoid 
Tills sort of Uberalils which takes away from one what it gives (a another, 
and must euuscqnently make it their Prindpal care to uphold each Member 
ill hie priiper Bights, according lo the Principles of Justice and Equity." — 
Ibid. Chap. xiiv. pp. 21ti, 2i;. 
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and tlie Lenders [the National CrediloTs] contribute llieir 
portion towards the payment of their mrn Interest. Bui ' 
the Borrowers ? Your Lordship and Mr. Cobbetl both know liiai 
the Landowners were the Borrowers — they contracted "the 
Debt." You both know that " it is oniy to Real Properly that the 
Injluence belongs" that it is this Influence which constitutes the 
Laadowtiera the Sovereign Power of the State. Thiy make War by 
iheir own Authority, and borrow money to carry it on witli by their 
own Authority. Your Lordship and Mr. Cobbelt both very welt 
know it was the Landoiimers tlwmselres that borrowed the Money of 
the National Creditors to preserve iheir oimt Lands. Without that 
Borrowed Money their Lands could not have been preserved to them. 
By that borrowed Money "the Inheritance o/'j/oui" ^"cwfor*" 
was preserved for you, and is now in your free possession, uninjured 
and unmolested. Yes, my Lord, while thousands and thousands of 
Fundholders and Annuitants, and other pei-sons who possessed not 
the means to increase their Income, weie reduced to penury and des- 
titution through the burthens imposed on ihem, and through the high 
price of every article of subsistence in consequence of that War, the 
Inheritance of your Ancestors was preserved for you, and pre- 
served not only undiminished, uninjured, and unmolested, but the 
Rental is augmented — augmented, I have no doubt, by thousands of 
pounds in conset/uence of the War; yet you are unceasingly using 
sndeavour to Reduce the lawful and pist INTEREST due 
10 the National Creditors, without whose Money your Father's Money 
must have been e^ipended, or else a considerable portion of that /n- 
lurritance since descended to you, must have been sold to defray the 
Expense of the War to defend the Remainder of it. With what 
cofeitr of Justice, then, as a Landowner — with what pretence to 
consistency, as att old-fashioned Tory, who wishes that all Rights 
! respected, and that all Property may be secured — with what 
mhrance of benefit, can your Lordship p 
pose a Reduction of the Dividends of the National Creditors.' 

I'o those who are acquainted with i/our history and your connex^fl 
iuJis, who know lo whom you are reiaied, your misconception of Jubv J 
lice must appear still more extranrdinury, your virulence and itivete* j 
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racy against the National Creditors still niDre unaccouiilable and 
Hnnotural.' How large Sams, my Lord, have t/our Relations re- 
ceived out of the Public Purse 9 How many Thousands of Pounds 
have your near Relations received of ihal Borrowed Money which 
you are incessantly insisting on the equity of Reducing the Interest 
of, which the Borrowers have expressly and solemnly stipulated to 
pay for the use of it ? How many Hundreds of Pounds in Wages 
and Emolument have you yourself, my Lord, received out of the 
Pnfeiic Purie since you /e/i Chevening in the year IROl, and look 
OJHoe under GovernmeTit, until you succeeded to the Family Estates 
on the death of your Father in 1816 ? 

When your Lordship and your Brothers and Sisters took leave of 
Chevening to commend yourselves to your Relation, Mr. Pitt, your 
Brothers were trained up and appointed to defend the Country against 
ex/ernai Foes, while your Lordship, exclusively, was trained up for 
the Arena of the Senate — an old-fashioned Tory — to put " hors de 
combat" internal Foes, to confound and astound H^igs and Jte- 
Jbrmers ! 

Who, that knows your history, but would have thought you would 
be amongst the last persons who would propose to lay violent hands 
on the Properly of the National Creditors ? 

Have not you, ray Lord, got exclusively to yourself the utAofe 
of your Father's Estates, uninjured and nmeyieuvaberrA? Can you 
have forgotten that every one of your five Brothers and Sisters had 
Pensions for Life, amounting to Three titousand six hundred pounds 
a year, settled on them by the Country, on the death of Mr. Piti, 
in 1806, as a token of regard and a remembrance of his services ? 

Who, then, that knows your Lordship's history, would ever have 
imagined that, under the idea of patriotism and philanthropy, under 

* '■ But tu what did the Argument uf the Nulile Duke amount at be!t ? 
It never was couteuded by liny perBoii that every niao In tbe country was in 
B disiressed situation." — "Wliu hud ever said that the Fundholderi and ^n- 
nuilanli were distreesed ? Tliey might continue to flouriBh like rank and 
nariout tcttdi among the general ruiu tbat snrronnded ibem." — Extract 
froin Earl StanAope'i Siwei-h lu tlie Huuie o/Lorb, Feb. 2S, 1830.— Jiorn- 
ing herald, Fi:b. 2Q, 



k 
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the pica of [he public weal, you would have proposed for the enact- 
ment of the Legislature a similar Measure to Mr. Cobbett's " Eqw^ 
labk Adjuatmmt" i How mual your Lordsliip's '* noble and learned 
Friend on the JFoolsack" have been shocked that tlie adopted, 
favourite, political Fosler-cbWA of Mr. Pill, the Mias of PuUic 
Credit, had come to be a feltow-labovrer vrith Mr. Cobbetl in 
advocating that moat disreputable Project ! • 

To disseminate such erroneous doctrine on the constructioD and 
fulfilment of Contracts is a Public Injury, and it is performiag a 
Public Benefit publicly to refute it. Who, amongst your Lordsfaip'g 
" Noble" Friends, and who else that has any Friendship for yoo, 
but wouid he glad lo hear that you were reclaimed from your error* 
May the Arguments and Animadversions herein contained have em- 
bled you to see your conduct towards the National Creditors in itt 
true light. May the pToofo herein adduced to shew you the injustice 
that would follow the adoption of your Proposed Measure of " ITte 
Manner of Debts and Cantracti Paying," have rectified your notion 
of Equity in the fulfilment of specific Contracts in cases of FuMc 
and Private Debts. 

Having now done my best endeavour to shew your Lordship Riyk 
where you have missed your aim, and have gone out of your way in 
your construction of Potilive Agreements between Debtors and Cre- 
ditors, I proceed to slate wlial I had prepared to Address to the Re- 
ferees and lo your Lordship, in vindication of my rate of Charge to 
you, on the ground of an Implied Agreement : namely, that as you 
set me to leork wiihoul making any inquiry about my terms of charge, 
ihat afrei you had got your work done Lo your satisfaction, and had 
received my Bill for it and kept it eleven months unnoticeil, you bad 
then no right to object to pay me a price which was even helow my 
customary charge lo my other Employers, and which they were 
content to pay me. 

• If Mr. Pill had bten living when jour Lordsliip pabllahed your " Pro- 
posed Address lo Ilii Mojesly," to recommend (o His Mojfsli/ a Breach of 
Faith wilb the National Creditors, by whose Money the Nation had been 
saved from Aiiarcljy and Desolation, wiiut a Lesson would this bavt; been 
to Mr. Pitt: 
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III my Letter of Explanation to JEarl Sianbope upon his Lordship's 
olijecling to pay me my Bill, I staled the price which I had been 
paid by the neighbouring Gentlemen, who were also his Lordship's 
neighbours. To this slaiement Eari Stanhope replied as follows : 

" As to the Charges which you state to have been paid by some 
Gentlemen in this neighbourhood, thai circumstance does not alter 
Earl Stanhope's opinion upon the point, and need not r^nlate his 
conduct." (See p. 34.) 

Doubtless in such an affair as this. Earl Stanhope's own Pleasure 
need be his only Rule to regulate his conduct by ; and the Reason 
why Earl Stanhope need regard no other Rule, or render any other 
explanation of his conduct, has been very clearly elucidated by his 
Lordship himse\(in another place. 

In his Lordship's " Proposed ^Address to hit Majesty on the Dis- 
tress oftlie Cawnlri/ in 1821," after dwelling upon various subjects 
of complaint, his Lordship observed to this effect : " We might now 
exhibit to your Majesty a long and lamentable Catalogue of various 
other Grievances," We might complain of the evils which are suf- 
fered by the delay and expense of Legal Proceedings. We might 
observe, that such delay and such expense may tend to afford im- 
punity to Crime, and encouragemerU to Injustice. " In Civil Causes 
the Expense of obtaining Redress is frequently greater than the Re- 
dress when obtained," I am aware of this Grievance as well as 
Earl Stanhope is. The little chance which the Injured have of get- 
ting Righted in a Court of Law, is, indeed, a Grievance of such a 
character and notoriety, thai Earl Stanhope might well place this 
at the head of the lamentable Catalogue which his Lordship has par- 
ticularized as requiring Legislative correction. It must be owned, 
indeed, that abuses in Judicature is an Evil of so very long standing, 
that it may be suspected (o originate in a Principle too deeply rooted 
in Human Nature to admit a hope of radical cure ; yet, surely, much 
might be done by the Legislature towards its amelioration.'' 



' " In proportion as the deciaiona of Ihe courts of judicature are niulii- 
lilicd iu mounrcliiea, the law ia loaded witli dei-rces lliitt eonietliues contra- 
dict one auotlicr i citliur because sueeevdiug juilKva aic ut' a (iJflEreiit nuy 




•' To YOU, ye Noble, Opulent, and Great, I call with friendly voiit 

and honest zeal. 
Upon TODR vital iDlluences wait the Health and Sickness of the Put^ 

lie weal." 
With YOU should Reformation jfr»( take place — you are the Bead, 
the Intellectual Mind of (his vast Body Politic — you posses ik 
Knowledge of what, in ancient days, learned and good Hisloriaiu, 
Bards, Philosophers, have taught ; joined with whatever of modeni 
dale, maturer judgnteni, and more accurate search, have discoverd 
of safe and liberal Polity. It is you who may by Neiv Laws Reform 
the Time-worn State. Bethink you, then, ye Great, of the Tn* 
reposed in you, 

" And nobly rouse you to the Tath assign'd. 

The Godlike Task, to Teach and Mend Maokiad." 
This Address to the Great is not my own. The substance of it ia 
extracted from an Address to the Great of a former Age. It m 
written by a Statesman, an intimate Friend of the Great Ear! of 
Chatham," but although addressed to the Great of the Reign of 
George II., it is not out of season for the Great of the present Day. 
At the present Day, and in a Case like the Present, I am aware, as 
well as Earl Stanhope is, that, however Jiut my Claims on his Lorf- 



oF thinking, or because the same caasei are sometimes well, and at o^r 
times ill, defcaded ; or, ia fine, bg reason iff an infinile number qfabiaei, U 
ahich ait human r^ulalloni are liable. This is a ueceagary [an nuaroidable] 
ctii which the legialatur redrcEsea/rom lime to lime, a? cootrary eceti lo the 
npiril of moderate goveromeiita." — iJonlesqideu, The Spirit of Laws, Book 
vi. Chap. i. By Dr. Nugent. 

" Law IB devised fur tlie pcojjle ; aod as in the acniroulatioa of its form! 
there may be introduced a nam her of lechuieal icrma, with whicli lawyers 
aioue are familiar, it 19 ri^hc that in every particular trial they should be 
brought Itack, if paiHble, to the use of language wliicli a// men ntiderstand. 
This U the tenure by which ererg citizen holds his right, and it ia proper 
that it should mt be wrapped up in obscnritiea." — Dr. Ferguson, Moral 
Science, Pan ii. Chap, li. § 9. 

• A I'ocm uu Education. Ily Gilbcil West, Esq. 



ship may be, such are the Proceedings in Courts of Law, that the 
Means of Justice defeat ihe End. 

If Earl Staohope had refused to pay me any thing for my Work, 
however I might have felt myself a^rieved, I should have deemed it 
advisable 10 put up with the itijuslice, rather than seek Tedreas from 
an Asii^ Trial, The Condition in which Suitors are generally ob- 
served lo come out of Court, would have deterred me from seeking 
redress by any such means. Even, if I had been ever so disposed 
to be vindictive, I should never have thought of trouncing his Lord- 
ship in a Court of Law. 

The Law ia a Labyrinlh, in which, if you enter, the most ejipe- 
rienced Guides cannot tell whither they shall lead you, nor wliere not 
when they shall bring you out.* 

In the Intercourse of Mankind, the occasions of Dispute are not 
only so multifarious as to be endless in variety ; but even among 
those occasions which ace analogous, there are almost always some 
circumstance peculiar to each, which make one case differ con- 
siderably from another. 

To Frame Laws, therefore, with Clauses to suit this variety of 
cases so as to include and exclude, according as Justice may require, 
there will commonly he so many turnings and windings of provisos 
and exceptions, so many technical diatinctior»s of quirks aitd quil- 
lel3,i so many formalities lo be complied with, to guard against In- 

• " Each pedant Sage milocka his store 
Ofwyslii:, dark, diseordaat tore. 
And points witb loieHag hand the wuya 
TTiat lead me to the thorny mazu," 

" There iu a utindmg, close retreat 
Is Jostice duoni'd to f\x her seat ; 
There, feuc'd by bulwarks of the LaiB, 
She tefps Ihe leond'ring looWrf in ame ,- 
And there from mUgar sight rrtirfi!, 
Like eaatem Queens, la more admired." 

Sir miliam Btaekstone'i " Farewell to the Mnae."" 



Whether Justice i; 



; frequently dianptKiiuted thro 



justice, Ihat there will always be danger of Justice 
a Court of Law, Ibrough some tnisroanagemenl 
Incident. Hence, too, there will commonly be so 
IS for the Suit, and at ihe Trial, in procu: 



I 



being defeated 
ji some wilnward 
much Expense in 
inland producing 
—the Charges of Atiomeys and their Agents to examine 
Evidence, to draw Cases, to prepare Briefs— of Counsellors for ad- 
vice. Advocates to plead. Clerks to fee, and a tnuliitude of &c's, too 
estimate or foresee ; and, after all, it will be so great a 
chance whether tbose who have to decide tlte Cause will understand 
Ihe Merits of the Question, liial a Cour; of Law n as much to be 
shunned as a Gambling-House. The similitude between these two 
Places has, indeed, been viewed under a slill more unfavourable as- 
pect ; for the Law, as well as Ihe Gambling- House, lies under the 
imputaiion of spreading tails for the feet of the Unwary, and its 
Practitioners of giving " Forked Counsel" to urge Iheir Clients into 
he Ml (ire. 

That there is occasionally asftnil-doings in the one Place as ia the 
other, as well as there are Tricks in Trade, and Tricks in State, and 
imprineipltd Work in SuTv^ying, cannot admit a doubt. But my 
argument does not require that the Faultless should be confounded 
with the Faulty. The parallel may be continued without impugning 
the many for the faults of ihe few. For, supposing fair play in boffi 
places, in the one Place it cannot be known which Party wilt win 
ihe Game until the Game is played out : nor in the other Place can 
it be known which Party will gain the Cause until the Cause is tried 
OV.I, In the one Place, Forlunei are often ruined by Fair Play ; and 
in the other Place, Fortunes are often ruined by dae course of Law. 
There are, however, some particulars in which these Plages are dia- 



bverted liy ihe 






Ihe defects in I,aw Id tlie/;-j( aiages of Society, than It 1b ai 
relinciuents iu Ihe practice iii tlie moit advanced stage ? 

" Another great ajiring from which Injuiies arise ia some qtdrk n; 
aud an ourr-^ublle interpretatiou of the Lawa, whence that saying, ! 

a liyuria—The HfighlitfJuitkeU the HeigMofllogveTg, Is now 
l>ecniue a dally and common Provcrli among tis." — Cinro'i Officts, by Dr. 
Cockmna, Chap. x. cd. 1739. 
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similar. In a Gambhng-Haasi^, the Parties know before ihey Play 
what Sums they risk on ihe chance of the Game. In a Court of 
Law, the Pailies have no means of knowing what Saras may be 
Lo^, until the Game u over In a Gambling-Hoiue, the Parties 
play in Person, and the W inner takes up the Stakes. In a Court of 
Laiv, ibe Game is played by Proxies, and, whichever way the Game 
goes, Proxies take up the Stakes. 

if, therefore, the Plaintiff has no better encouragement to seek 
redreis m a Court of Law when the Parties are Eqiials, what chance 
of redress will there be when the SniaZ/siies the Great? 

It was long ago remarked, that Laws are like Cobwebs, made to 
catch smaU Flies, but that Great Ones break through.* 

The JVilt of the Strong is the Law of ihe Strong in their dealings 
with the Weak. This is the primitive Law of NatnTe, against which 
all Human ordinances, whenput to the test, prove but a dead leller. 
To adjust the Balance fairly, and to hold it with an even hand be- 
tween EqiuLls, is the utmost that can be hoped for, from Human 
Institutions and Human Practice. It is in vain lo expect that the 
SmaU and the Great can encounter ani/ where upon equal footing. 
The Thistle that was in Lebanon challenged the Cedar that was in 
Lebanon, saying, Come, let us look one another in t/teface — and 
there passed by a jmd Beast that was in Lebanon, and trade down 
the Thistle. 

From the Law, Justice is not to be had without purchase. In 
an appeal to ihe Law, ahhough " Golden opinions are sold to all 
sorts of persons," yet those Customers will be best served who pay 
the best price, lu ihe I«w, Arguments are kept to be let out to 
hire for all sorts of occasions ; but the Rick only can have the best, 
because the Rich only can afford lo pay for their hire. 

It is in the Law, as in every oiher Profession, the Ablest Practi- 
tioners are entitled lo the highest wages — and their services will be 
appropriated by the Rich, because the Rich only can afford lo re- 
pay ihe cost of such acquirements, and the recompense for such 



' Plntarch'a Life of Solon. 
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Are we llien lo conclude thai the Decision in a Court of Law iJe- 
pends mryre upon ihe Ability of ihe Advocate thEin upon the Maili 
of the Cause * Tlib much may be safely averred, ihal Justice "istiw 
liable to be bilked in a Court of Law by the Abililif of an Advwait, 
for a jualeause to ensure a just sentence. 

We know that Talent and Principle are not necessarily linked l»- 
gether, and though they may be as often yoke-fellows in a Coon 
of Law as elsewhere ;• it is loo much to eTpect that an Advocaie 
will allow what makes for the Adversary's Cause to preponderaie 
against the Interest of his Client, and so throw down his Brief fv 
Conscience" sake, 

If the Practice of a Calling be a (rue Esposition of the Creei, 'a 
must be inferred. Conscience will require him lo do jast the reveise; 
tliat lo be true to Iiis Trust, he must strive to his utmost to gain ibe 
victory. 

It is universally understood that the Advocate, by his OfGce, uit> 
dertakes to vindicate his Client, and that he is bound to be faithful lo 
his engagement. If it were otherwise, what mean the technical 
phrases " Aggravation" and " Exlettuation," which are so common 
in the Newspaper Reports of Law Proceedings, and which run in 
Uiis style — Mr. Attorney or Mr. Solicitor-General was heard in 
AggTavaiioa, and Mr. Sergeant Sucli-a-One in Extenuation ? Why, 
then, this opposite leaning in the opposite Counsel, but that the 
Advocate's Office is supposed to be promiscuously lo Plead for Right 
or Wrong, to bleach or to blacken, to colour and varnish, or to taint 



■ " Judge Hale would tell me thai BiiAop Ut/ier was miich prejudiced 
against Lambert, becaaue tbe tconi causes find their Advocates ; bat tbal 
lie and Mr. Selilen had coDvioced hiui of the rcasous of it, to Ais sati^actioBi 
and Chat he did, by acqaaiatance alth them, believe that tliere were aa raanj 
honeat men amodg Lawyers, proportioQably, as aiDong on^ profession of 
meii ill. Euglund, not exceptiug bishops ur divines. And I must needs aay, 
that (he improvement of reason, Che diverting men from scnsnalily and 
idleness, the maintaining at proprieig andjuslice, and cansequentlf (he peace 
and welfare of the Kingdom, is very niaeh to be ascribed to the Judges and 
Lawyers." — Appendix to Dr. Baniel's Life of Sir Matthew Hale. By Richard 
Barter. Pp. iOti. Edition, 1805, By Rev, T. Thlrlwall, M. A. 
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and despoil, lo blow liot or cold, as the occasion may require lo 
serve liis Client. If, however, ibis Practice exposes tbe Profession ' 
Id some obloquy from the querulous — if it lias occasionally subjected 
some of its Practitioners, of a peculiarly sensitive ieroperament, to 
qualms and misgiving, il is not lo be wondered at.* That the Losimj 
Parly in a Cause should enter his Protest against this Practice in his 
Adversary's Advocate, must be expected. But the Question which 
will Rule the general Practice is This — Whether an Advocate, for 
eilker of the contending Parties, could satisfy his ount Client by a 
conlrary course, and whether any other course would obtain the suf- 
ferance of the Judge, or even escape ihe reprobation of the Audi- 
ence .* It is obvious that to each of these points, the answer must 
Le in the negative. 

In respect to the First. However unfair a Client might think such 
dealing in ihe Advocate for his Adversary, it may be fairly assumed 
he would think his oiun Advocate had not done his duly, if il ap- 
peared to him he fcid not done his best to make reprifals. 

And as to the Judye. Impartiality in the Bar were an anomaly in 
Judicature, which could never be tolerated by the Bench. 

To foTcslall the Judge in his Summing up were to prove lo his 
Face that his Office is needless. This were lo leave the Judge no- 
thing to do but to assent to the Advocate's Inferences, as they occur 
in the course of his Harangue ; to say ditto, ditto, as he proceeds, and 
AuBN, at the close. 

Lastly. In regard to the Audience assembled in a Court of Law. 
Not to say that the greater part of the Audience come there as much 



• Sir ilatlhea HiUe' a father, who was also a Lawyer, " was a luan of tliat 
Btrictdeas of couacieuce, that he gave over the practice of the Law because 
he could not underainnd the reaaon of giving colour in pleadings, which, aa 
Ae thought, was to tell a lie, and that, with some other thiugs commojUy 
practised, seemed lo him coutrary to that exactaess of truth and justice nliicli 
became « Christian, so ' he withdrew himself from the Iniia of Court to 
live OD hia eitate in the country.' Of tbia I was informed by an ancient 
geDtleman that lived in frieudsfaip with hia Eon fifty years, aud lit'ard Judge 
Jones, who was Mr. Hale's contenporary, declaic this in the Kiiig'« 
Bench."— Bishop Barnct'i Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 





for iho sake of enjoying the Encounter, as to be instructed by the 
ksue of the Coolest, and, therefore, would be hugely disappointed 
not to be treated at least with a Sliam Fight in the wordy warfare.* 

• " Diifules," aajis Dr. Watts, " often arise in good earnest, where the 
two Contenders do really believe the differenl ProjioaitioDS which Ihcy snp- 
port." — " Sooietimes they are practised, and that with appearing Ferronr, 
In Courts or Judicature by Lairyeti, In order to gain the Fees of their dif- 
ferent Clleuia, while both sides, perhaps, are reoi/y of the same aeniimenl 
with regard to the Cause which is tried." — ImproBetaeni of the htiad. 
Chap. X. 

" The talent of speaking readily ou either side of a»s question," aayt 
Dr. Seattle, " may be of use to Laiegers, whose buiities* it is to say fm 
llieir Clients enery thing that can lie jilaunibly said." — Moral Science, Part iv. 
CHiap. ih i 1005. 

" There are /aliehoodt," says Dr. Paleij, " which are nat Sfi, that is, 
which are not erlminal. Where no one is deceived, »SicA is the cote — iu an 
Adcocale asserting the joslicc, or his beUef of the juiliee of hit client's came. 
In such instance no conAdence is destroyed, because none uo) njiesed ; no 
speali the truth is violated, because none mat given or uaderttood 
to be given" I a — Moral P/itiosop/iy, Book i. Chap, av. 
But Justice may be Legally disappointed in a Court of Law Ify another 
rreuce, besides that of teiliug falsehoods, wliich are 
not lies there. 

The Lawyer's province is Mtmiiipat Law. In Court, lie la bound to refct 
his Client'i Case to tlie Lata of the Land—Vo Legal Justice and not to " Im- 
luntable Justice," and whenever thesr arc not in concord, he is bound, by 
his vocattoD, to assert (he lapremacy of Legal Jutlice, and not Ui recogniic 
any other authority there. 

Some time after writing the above remsrtis on Law and Law Proceedings, 
for my intended Addresa to the Referees, 1 ba|ipcned lo purchase the Rev- 
Mr. Giabome'a " Inquiry into the Duties nf Mm in the Higher and Middle 
ClatKs 0/ Society." Iu tbis work the Rev. Author lias expressed his dtittnt 
to the above Maxim of the Ponnn, namely, iliat, In Pleadings in a Conn of 
Law, an Advocate Is privileged to assert fabehoods, liecau^e falsehoods arr 
not lies there. 

*' He la nut at liberty," says the Rev, Author, " lo assert any falsa pro- 
posiHon, nor lo urge aa a fact what he knujea never to have taken place." 
" He will reflect that eaaggeraUon, however it may have beeu defined by 
rs of rhetoric, generally proves, according to modern usage, hot 
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Irhal, then, will ibe Audience think of an Advocate who takes 
¥ fvagaa to jiBiify osE Party, and then calbt upon tlie Jury to Pro- 
'■ nounce for the OTtiKR? Conscience, and Honour, and Glory, and 
Interest, forbid the Practice, 

It will be in vain, therefore, lo expect £7110! Justice between Un- 

g rguala in a Court of Law. For while Money will command service. 

y Cold will be the hey of the Law, as well as the siftews of War' 

r The Maxim, No Money, no Justice, will hold as good in Litigation 

( Bs that of " Ab Money, no Switxeri," does in Warfare. Lawyers, 

like Soldiers, and Practitioners in all other Callings, as well as Sut- 

fjeyora, cannot afford to do Duty without Pay, and they will ever 

strive hardest for those who, tbey expect, will pay them best. 

" He will not strive to impose 011 the ignorance of the Jary, nor entrap 
them Iiib) the serrice of his Clicet" — " Iti urging legal at^meiils, as well m 
to relating liaiiBacliiinB to them, he will study to lay every particular bcfiirc 
them v\lh fairness aaA perspicuitg t and in such a manner aa he deems most 
likely to put them into possession of the true xatare qfthe cne." 

" He will apoutBneoualy andecave tlic Court, if he ahonld discover its 
members to entertain coucopiions of the mattf r before them in ang resjicct 
erroDeous, thougli he should foresee that his iugeuuotuncis will lie disai- 
eenlageoua to liis cause." 

An Inquiry into tlie Dalies ^ Men in the Higher anii Middle ClnsBcs of 
Society in Great Brilaia, resulting from their respective Stations, Profes- 
aioDs, and Employments. lif Thomat Giaiome, H. A., Vol. I. pp. 372, 
376,376. 6thEd. IBll. 

Yet, althoogh the Rev. Author of this inralunhle Book has prescribL-d 
, tlie alKive restrictions to the Advocate in a Suit at Law, he ntlicU/ulandhif 
I luddc it to be the dutg of the AilDoeale to take adBontage of an oversi^tht, or 
wiuit of skill in his Advtriarg, and to avail himself of a de/evl in the Law 
to tene /tit CSeal, although to the diaappaintment of " Imnatabli Juiiice." 
He asserts, that in adopting this line of condnct, the Advocate is gaillleu of 
ii^uatke, becunse the weapons which he uses are recognized by the rules 
qf/air and /umeuraile Wjin. In proof of this Practice being the Advocate's 
[HiTV, he argues as follows : — " Although occiuioital evils may result from 
the universal and hmariabk application of eit^iihed Laua, he [the Advo- 
cate] may conscientiously demand, under nnj dremulaaca ahateeer, a 
decision eooformahle to tiiem, not mere!)' because the universal and In- 
Ttriable application of theta \t essential to the due diitribntlon of Justice, 
»U9C die Sation hag avouiedlg uoiuenled and resolved t« M.-<(uleiiii Ih 
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In the view, then, here presented of Proceedings in Coots of 
Law, it 18 clear that the Ancient Remark still holds good, namdfi 

their decision of all questions to which they are metaU to be appfied."— 
« Let it be remembered that the #/aiu/tfr(/ to which the Adrocate refers Ik 
ca%u€ of Mi Client is not the Law of Beaton, nor the Law of Goo, bit Ik 
Law of the Land; and that he appeals no farther to the Law of Reason nd 
the Law of Goo than as they are incorporated into the I^aw qf the Lmii 
that his peculiar and proper object is no/ to prove the sitie of the qnestioi 
which he maintains morally right, bat legally right ; that the Law ofkn ili 
protection only on certain preliminary conditions ; that it refiises to tde 
cognizance of injuries, or to enforce redress, unless the one beprofciii 
the speq/lc manner, and the other claimed in the precite form, whick Hi 
Law qf the Land prescribes ; and consequently, that whatever be the Pleii- 
er's opinion of his cause, he is not guilty of <my breach of truth andjm&t 
in defeating the pretensions of the persons whom he oppoees by^ eyiDciug thit 
they have not made good the terms on which aione they^ conid be legtBi 
entitled, on which alone they could nqtpose themselves entitled, to success." 
—Pp. 333—335. 

Cd* It ought to be here especially noted, that although the Rer. Autiior 
of this excellent Book has said, (as quoted above,) that the standard to 
which the Advocate refers the case of his Client is not the Law of Reasoo, 
nor the Law of God, but the laws of the Land" (p. 334) ; and ** that he 
may conscientiously demand, under any circumstances whatever, a ded- 
siou coufoimable to them" (p. 333) ; yet the Rev. Author has expressly 
stated, (p. 335,) " Cases md^y frequently occur in which an Advocate would 
be highly blamable were he to undertake the defence of the cause pro- 
posed to hiin, though by defending it he should violate no precept of justice. 
If, in consequence of facts communicated to himl^elf, or throug-h circum- 
stances established by public notoriety, a cause should present an aspect so 
dark as to leave him no reasonable doubt of its being founded in iniquity 
or baseness, or to justify extremely strong suspicions of its evil nature and 
tendency, he is bound in the sight of God to refuse all connexion with the bu- 
siness ; and if he finds himself inadvertently entangled in it, to relinquish 
it without delay."— P. 336. 

The Rev. Author proceeds, (p. 384,) " The Lawyer, in the exercise of 
his peculiar functions, is avowedly the advocate of one side of a question. 
It is his known office to allege, within certain limits, every thing which he 
judges likely to conduce to the success of his cause, and, under similar restric- 
tions, to raise every objection either in point of fact, or of probability, or of 
form, by which he may hope to impede or to prevent the success of the opposite 
party." [Again : 
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p* that Lawt are tike Cobwebs, loo sirong for the Weak, too weak for 

Ifi the Strong, But if the Laws will not proleet the Weak against the 

It oppression of the Strong, the Weak have no other protection but the 

■ acTue of Right and the regard for Justice in the Sirong. Whence 

U it follows, that it is the Prerogative of Persons of Earl Stanhope's 

* JRank and Wealth to regulate their Conduct by no olher Rule than 

'^ thsir own good Pleasure, whatever that may chance to be, in their 

Dealings towards those below them, when there is so great Dis- 

g parity between the Parties, as there is between the Parties here at 

issue. Where there is so great Disparity between the Parties, 

however unjust the conduct of Ike Superior may be, for the Inferior 

to seek Redress by any Hostile Measures, is but to court additional 

Injury. The Mighty are a Law unto themselves in their dealings 

with their little neighbours, because ihey can use iht.\t Might in so 

many ways to injure the Powerhss with Impunity. Wherever the 

Strong and the Weak have co u n I er- interests, the Weak cannot 

choose but give place to the Strong : they have no alternative but 

submission or discomfiture, retreat or overthrow. This condition 

of the Weaker Party is inevitable. It is founded on the necessity of 

submitting lo a lesser wrong, in order to escape a greater ; on the 

Bame Principle as ihe Minority are bound to submit to an unjust 

Mctalion of the Majority, and the Weaker Sei to defer in like case 

to the Stronger ; on the necessity of submitting to a lesser wrong in 

order lo escape a greater. It is the universal Law of Nature that the 

Interests and the Rights of ihe Weaker party must give place to 

Again, at page S?! : " He is avoweilly llic advocate of a particular side 
uf the qnegtjou. Tbe Judgea, the Jury, the Parties involved In the Dispute, 
the vliole AitSence before whom he pleads, the Pablie, whose Interest is 
always concerned iu thecal deciiion, couaider him acting in t/iat capacitg." 
— " They expect him to take advaaiage of iii/brmalitia aud errors iu the pra- 
fur as he is fairly authorized liy law and 



" In adopting a line of conduct correapoudiug to these not improper ex- 
pectatioug, he ia guiltleai of injuslice and deceit. The weapons wliich he 
uaea are recognized by the rules of fair and Jionmrable WAR; aud he has a 
right lo handle theta us jiowcrfully as he is able," — Inquiry, &v.. Chap. 



^^^372. 
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justice, tlial there will always be danger of Jmrtice being defeated in 
a Court of Law, through some miEinanagement or seme unttncani 
Incident. Hence, too, there will commonly be so nauch Expense in 
preparations for the Suit, and at the Trial, in procuring and prodncing 
Witnesses — the Charges of Attorneys and their Agenb to eixamiiw 
Evidence, to draw Cases, lo prepare Briefs— of CouDsellon fiw a«!- 
Tiee, Advocates to plead. Clerks lo fee, and a multitude of &c.'s, too 
numerous to estimate or foresee ; and, after all, it will be so great a 
chance whether those who have lo drcide the Cause will understand 
the Merits of the Question, that a CouTt of Law h as much lo be 
shunned as a CaTnbfing-Houna, The similitude between these two 
Places has, indeed, been viewed under a still more unfavotirable as- 
pect ; for the Law, as well as the Gambling-Hovse, lies tinder the 
imputation of spreading toiln for the feet of the Unwary, and its 
Practitioners of giving " Forked Covnsel" to urge their Clients into 
the mare. 

Thai there is occasionally as/oal-doinga in the one Place as in the 
other, as well as there are Tricks in Trade, and Tricks in Stale, and 
unpriticiple-d ff'ork in Siirvejfing, cannot admit a doubt. But my 
argument does not reipiire that the Faultless should be confounded 
with the Faulty. The parallel may be continued wiihout impngnirg 
the many for the faults of the few. For, supposing fair play in bofli 
places, in the one Place it cannot be known which Party will win 
the Game until the Game is played out ,- nor in the other J'lace can 
it be known which Party will gain the Cause until the Cause is tried 
oat. In the one Place, Fortunes are often mined by Fair Play ,- and 
in the other Place, Fortunes are often ruined by due course of Law. 
There are, however, some particulars in which these Places are dis- 

ihe defects in Law in the^i-*( atagta of Society, than It is subverted by the 
refiaements ia the practice ill (lie mail advanced stage ? 

" Another great spring from which Injuries arise ia some guiri or eaeil, 

aud aD otirr-subtle interprRtatiou of the Laws, wheuce that saying, Sttntmam 

Jul tumma Irtjuria — T!ie Height ijfjailice ii the Height of Roguery, jg noi^ 

••ocome a daily and common Proverh among us." — Cicero's Qfficea, by Dr. 

•man. Chap. s-ed. 1739. 
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similar. In a Gambiing-Honse, the Parties know before they Play 
what Sums tliey risk on the chance of the Game. In a Court of 
Law, the Parties have no means of knowing what Sums may be 
Losi, until the Game is over. In a Gambling-Iiousu, Ihe Parties 
play in Peraon, and ihe Winner takes up the Stakes, In a Court of 
Law, the Game is played by Proxies, and, whichever way the Game 
goes. Proxies take up the Stakes. 

If, therefore, the Plaintiff has no belter encouragement to seek 
redrew in a Court of Law when the Parlies are Equals, what chance 
of redress will there be when the SniaHsues the Greats 

It was long ago remarked, that Laws are like Cobwebs, made to 
catch svtall Flies, but that Great Ones break through.* 

The TFiVi of ihe Strong is the Law of the Strong in their dealings 
wiih the Weak. This is the primitive Law of Nature, against which 
all Human ordinances, wkenput to the test, prove but a dead letter. 
To adjust the Balance fairly, and to hold it with an even hand be- 
tween Equals, is (he utmost that can be hoped for, from Human 
Institutions and Human Practice. It is in vain to espect that the 
Snail and the Great can encounter an^ where upon equal fooling. 
Tlie Thistle that was in Lebanon challenged the Cedar that was in 
Lebanon, saying. Come, let us look one another in the face — and 
tiiere passed by a Jfild Beast that was in Lebanon, and trode down 
the Thistle. 

From the Law, Justice is not lo be had vntkout purchase. In 
an appeal to the Law, although " Golden opinions are sold lo all 
sorts of persons," yet those Customers will be best served who pay 
the best price. In the Law, Arguments are kept to be let out lo 
hire for all sorts of occasions ; hut the Rich only can have ihe best, 
because the Rich only can aftbrd to pay for their hire. 

It is in the Law, as in every other Profession, the Ablest Pracli* 
tioners are entitled to the highest wages — and their services will be 
appropriated hy ihe Rich, because the Rich only can afford lo re- 
pay the coal of such acquirements, and the recompense for such 
labours. 



• PUtarch's Life oT Solon. 





jiulia, that there will alvays be danger of Justice bdng defeawd in 
a Court of Law, through some misinanagement or some utUimmi 
Incident. Hence, too, there will commonly be so much Exptraein 
preparations for the Suit, and at the Trial, in procuring and produdn; 
Witnesses — the Charges of Attorneys and tlteir Agents to eiamiiK 
Evidence, to draw Cases, (o prepare Briefs — of Counsellors (or ad- 
vice. Advocates to plead. Clerks to fee, and a multitude of &c's,tM | 
numerous to estimate or foresee ; and, after all, it will be so gteata i 
cbaTUx whether those who have to decide the Cause will undentanl 
the Merits of the Question, that a CouTlof Law rs as much lo be 
shunned as a GamhHng-Hovse. The Bimililude between these two 
Places baa, indeed, been viewed under a aii!! more un&vonrable as- 
pect ; for the Law, as well as the GambHng-IJouse, lies onder I^e 
imputation of spreading toils for tlie feet of the Unwary, and is 
Practitioners of giving " Forked Cottrtsel" to ui^ their CRents inw 
the mare. 

That there is occasionally as/oiil-doingi in the one Place as hi ike 
other, 33 well as there are Tricks in Trade, and Tricks in State, and 
laipriKcipki Work in Surveying, cannot admit a doubt. But mj 
argument does not require tliat the Faultless should he confounded 
with the Faulty. The parallel may be continued without impngirinj 
the inaTi.]} for the faults of the /«(,■. For, supposing fair play in boft 
places, in the owe Place it cannot he known which Party will witi 
the Game until the Game is played out ; nor in the othm- Place caa 
it be known which Party will gain the Cause until the Cause is tried 
out. In the one Place, F&rtunei are often ruined by Fair Play ; and 
in the other Place, Fortunes are often ruined by due cotirse of Law. 
There are, however, some particulars in which these Places are dis- 

Ihe defects in Law in lhe^rj( stages of Society, tban it is eiibverted liy llie 
relinenieats in ihe practice iu tlie mosl advanced stage ! 

" Another great spring from which Injuiics arise is some quirk nr cavil 
and an octr-subtle interpretation of the Laws, whcuce that saying, Svtamtmi 
Jill mmma iTffwia— The Height 1^ Juilke it tlie Height of Ruguerg, la now 
become a daily and common Proverb among us," — Cicero's Q^cej, by Dr. 
CselcDHn, Chap. x. ed, 1739. 
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similar. In a Gawhling-Howse, the Parties know before ihey Play 
what Sums ihey risk on the chance of the Game. In a Court of 
Law, the Paitiea have no means of Icnowing what Snms may be 
Lost, until the Game is over. In a GambUng~tIouse, the Parties 
play in Person, and the Winner takes up the Stakes. In a Court of 
Law, tbe Game is played by ProisM, and, whichever way the Game 
goes, Proxies take up the Stakes. 

If, therefore, the Plaintiff' has no betler encouragement lo seek 
Tedreis m a Court of Law when the Parties are EquaU, what chance 
of redros will there be when llie Small sues the Great ? 

It was long ago remarked, that Laws are like Cobwebs, made lo 
catch amall Flies, but thai Great Ones break through. • 

The JFill of the Strong is the Law of the Strong in their dealings 
with the Weak. This is the primitive Law of Nature, against which 
all Human ordinances, when put to the test, prove but a deEid letter. 
To adjust the Balance fairly, and to hold it with an even hand be- 
tween Equals, is the utmost that can be hoped for, from Human 
Institutions and Human Practice. It is in vain to expect that the 
Small and the Great can encounter any where upon equal footing. 
The Tliistk that was in Lebanon challenged the Cedar that was in 
Lebanon, saying, Come, let ua look one another in the face — and 
there passed by a Wild Beast that was in Lebanon, and trode down 
the Thistle. 

From the law, Justice is not to be had vniho^d pwrchase. In 
an appeal to the Law, although " Golden opinions are sold to all 
sorts of persons," yet those Customers will be best served who pay 
the best price. lu the Law, Arguments are kept lobe let out to 
hire for all sorts of occasions ; but the Rick only can have the best, 
because the Rich only can aft'ord to pay for their hire. 

It is in the Law, as in every other Profession, the Ablest Practi- 
tioners are entitled lo the highest wages — and tlieir services will be 
appropriated by tlie Rkh, because the Rich only can afTord to re- 
pay the cost of such actjuirements, and tbe recompense for such 
labours. 



• PlHtttrcli'a Life of Soloti. 
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Jiutice, that there will always be dan^t of Jiutice b«ing defealed in 
a Court of Law, through Gome iniBntanagemeni or some unlmoanl 
Incident. Hence, too, there will commonly be so much Expense in 
preparation! for the Suil, and at the Trial, in procuring and producinf 
Witaesus — the Charges of Attorneys and tlietr Agents to examtne 
Evidence, to draw Cases, lo prepare Briefi — of Counsellors (or arf- 
Tice, Advocates to plead. Clerk* to fee, and a raultitude of &c.'s, too 
Dtimerotis to estimate or foresee ; and, after all, it will be so great i 
tAatice whether those who have to decide the Cause will Dmientand 
the Merits of the Question, that a CourlofLaw is as much to be 
shunned as a Gnwhhng-Utmse. The similitude between these tiro 
Places has, indeed, been viewed under a still more unfavourable as- 
pect ; for ihe Law, as well as the Gambiiruj-House, lies under ihe 
imputation of spreading toils for Ibe feet of the Uitwnry, sad its 
Practitioners of giving " Forked Cotinaei" lo urge (heir Clients into 
the mare. 

That there is occasionally as foul-doings in the (me Place as in iht 
other, as well as there are Tricks in Trade, and Tricks in Slate, and 
unprincipUd Work in Siirvc>iin'j, cannot admit a doubt. But iny 
BTgumenl does not require Dial the Faultless should be confounded 
with the Faulty. The parallel may be continued without impngninj 
the mail/ for the faults of the few. For, supposing fair play in both 
places, in the ono Place it cannot be known which Party will win 
the Game until the Game is played out ; nor in the other Place can 
it be known which Party will gain the Cause until the Cause is tried 
mt. In the one Place, Fortunes are often ruined by Fair Play .- and 
in the other Place, Fortunes are often ruined by rfue course ofl^avi. 
There are, however, some particulars in which these Places are dis- 

ihe defects iti Law in Oiejlrai stages of Society, than it is Eubi-erted by the 
retineiaeDtB in the priKtUx iti the naul advanced stage ? 

" Another great spring from which Injuiics arise is some qtdrk nr cavil, 
and an orer-subile luterpretatiou of the Laws, whence that aayiug, .Ssmunim 
Jia tumma Iiyurta—The ITeighl ijfjuitlce ii Iht Height of Roguery, is now 
becnaiG a daily and common Proicrti among ua." — Cicero's Offices, by Dr. 
Cockmnn, Chap, x. ed. 1739. 
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similar. In a Gambli«g-HmLse, ihe Parlies know before ihey Play 
what Sums they riak on the chance of the Game. In a Court of 
Law, the Parties have no means of knowing what Sums may be 
Loat, until the Game is over. In a Gambling-Ilouse, the Parties 
play in Person, and the Winner takes up the Stakes. In a Court of 
Law, the Game is played by Proxies, and, whichever way the Game 
goes. Proxies take up the Stakes. 

If, therefore, the Plaintiff has no belter encouragement to seek 
redress in a Covrt of Law when the Parties are Eqaals, what chance 
of redress will there be when the Sniall sues the Great? 

It was long ago remarked, that Laws are like Cobwebs, made to 
catch small Flies, but that Great Ones break through.* 

The Jf7« of the Strong is the Lam of the Strong in their dealings 
wilh the Weak. This is the primitive Law of Nature, against which 
all Human ordinances, when put to the test, prove hut a dead letter- 
To adjust the Balance fairiy, and to hold it with an even hand be- 
tween Equals, is the utmost that can he hoped for, from Human 
Institutions and Human Practice. It is in vain to expect that the 
Small and the Great can encounter am/ where upon equal footing. 
The Thistle that was in Lebanon challenged the Cedar that was in 
Lebanon, saying, Come, let us look one another !» tJie face — and 
there passed by a ff'ild Beast that was in Lebanon, and Crode down 
the Thistle. 

From the Law, Justice is not to be had withovt purchase. In 
an appeal to the Law, although " Golden opinions are sold to all 
sorts of persons," yet those Customers will be best served who pay 
the best price. In the Law, Arguments are kept to be let out to 
hire for all sorts of occasions ; but the Rick only can have the best, 
because the Rich only can afford lo pay for their hire. 

It is in the Law, as in every other Profession, the Ablest Practi- 
tioners are entitled to the highest wages — and their services will be 
appropriated by the Rick, because the Rick only can afford to re- 
pay the coat of such scquirements, and the recompense for such 
labours. 



■ PiHtarcH'a Life of Solon. 
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made bul Oiif share of the wliolc, reserving only a_/"ei« of the eniraib 
for himself. The Lion iiighly approved of (Am way of Distribution; 
" But, prithee, Reynard," says he, " who laught thee to carve !" 
" Why truly," says ihe Fox, " that Ass there lying before me was 
my Teacher." The feelings of ihme wlut cannot retaliate InjvTijan 
tiitte regarded. TAoie who cannot make reprisal are injured wilb- 



Here we see the Lion was just as regardless of the feelings of hii 
underling Associales, as llie whole Party were of the feelings of ihe 
Slag which they had worried and made their prey. Every when 
Those who possess not the means of redress, must put up wilb 
wrongs. Every where the Strong assume ihat the Weak were made 
only for iheir use. It is among the Human Species, savage or civi- 
lized, as it is among iheir Counterparts in the Forest, where the 
iVey and the Spoiler are made for each other.' It is with the same 
sense of Rigid that the Hawk asserts his Prerogative when passing a 
Pigeon-house; and that the Lorti 0/ (Ae ^onor seizes liis Heiiot. 
It is given to the Mighty to liave their wili of the DefenceUsi, 
Which of the Small Birds can give umbrage to llie Eagle, and 
quietly perch in the Eagle's Domain ? In every Community il is 
the fate of the Inferior Members to he subservient to the Superior. 
In erery Vicinity, the Domination of the Grecii over the Small, is 
the condition of their Intercourse, and the bond of their union. In 
eveiy Vicinity, the Small must cower to the Great, not to be treated 
as an Mien, and scowled upon as an Interloper. Whoever lives in 
a Cot hard by so Powerfid a Neighbour, to obtain his sufferance he 
most submit his neck to the yoke, and range himself under his 
Banner. To live in peace, he must neither gainsay his opinions, 
refuse to aid his purposes ; must do Homage, and pay Suit and 
vice, as the price of his forbearance. 

This condition is the unavoidable consequence of Inequality, 
is inevitably Incident to the society of the Strong and the Weak; the 
materiab of which all Communities are, and must be, composed. 

The Intercourse between the different Orders in a Commuail 
and also between Unequals, amongst Individuals of the same Oj 
is a perpetual exemplification of this Doctrine. 
• Astlio wild Axis tlieLiuii'spiEy ill tlic wiltlcruess, so, Sc. Ecclu!. xili. 
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If ihere is any truth in Uiitary, or any proof in Experience, the 
Weak are every whore the Property of the Strong. Wliether a dis- 
pute arises between Sovereign States or Private Individuals, when 
it comes to the Trial, Might is ever an overmalch for moral Right. 

Since the World began, was there ever yet any controversy, about 
either Opinion or Pelf, in which, with so great disparity belweeo the 
Disputants, tlie Stronger Party, whether Right or Wrong, did not 
virtually carry his cause ; in which, whatever might he the merits of 
his Case, or the Justice of the Sentence, the weaker party was not 
sure to be ultimately worsted hy the Conflict ? Let Earl Stanhope 
ask himself whM chance he could have in any Case, to get redress, 
or to gain a cause, in the Court of Equity, if the Treasury Influence 
were pitted against hira ? 

Or, let his Lordship try his Luck in t!ie Senate. Let his Lordship 
Move for the Abolition of Negro- Slavery* in our West and East 
Indian Colonies, specifying in his Motion any dejinite Period on this 
side of the Day of Judgment for Emancipation to take place ; or at 
least any period earlier than the commencement of the Millennium, 
Or, let his lordship move for the abrogation of that roost absurd of 
all Laws, " The greater Truth, the greater Lihel"— the strong hold 
of State Abuses, and the main root of all other abuses of Power, 
because Public Opinion is ihe only check which the Weak have 
against ilie oppression of ihe Strong. And, according as his Lord- 
ship's success shall prove on such an occasion, so let him judge (and 
he will not fail to judge aright) of what chance any one of his little 
neighbours stands to carry any Point, or lo obtain Justice against 
himself, in any Case in which his Lordship shall withhold his neigh- 
bour's due, and disallow his claim. 

Suppose Earl Stanhope had to contend against the Cabinet on a 
Question which concerned him as much as the present Accusation 
concerns me, and in which the Cabinet was in the Wrong, and his 
Lordship Right, Earl Stanhope would then find himself in ihe same 
predicament with respect to the Cabinet, as I am now placed in res- 
pect to his Lordship. That is, the Cabinet would do just as the 
Cabinet pleased, and his Lordship might do as he could. 



k 



' This was wiiiicn prcviuus to 1827. 
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"The [nferior," says EpictPliB, " in whalever Ini 
inferior, must be conf|uer«i by ihe Superior." ffHsoo 
II!. Cliap. Kiii. Sec. 14.) A Snake having got into a Blacbsmith't 
shop, waa wounded by a File, which he happened to graze againiL 
At first he began to Uiss, remonstratiDg, in his nay, for the intkind- 
ness he had received ; but finding his Hissing tras unheeded, he co- 
deavoured to return like for like, and fell to biting the obdmUe 
offender with all his might ; but which had no other effect than to 
break his own teeth. Here we are taught what comes of resenting 
injuries from Superiors ; the uselessness of remonstrating, or eonlend- 
ing with Insuperable Power ; the folly of attempting to retaliate on lie 
Invnlnerable ; for how should one who cannot be wounded himself 
have any sense of what the wounded feels ? The Inrtilnerabic rnua 
necessasity be Insensible. It is a kindred interest only that inspim 
kindred sentiments. It is fellow suffering only that b^ets fellow 
fiaeling. 

" Whatc'er or Sages tcacli or Bards reveal, ^^| 

MeD are bat men, and learu bat when Ihey feel." ^^| 

Man is so constituted, ihal he mmt have wanU, and must Bdfflto.' 
viTongs, to regard ot to undcrsland the wants and the rights rf 
others. 

When Orestes was arraigned for murdering his mother, he ww 
ftcxiuitted by Minerva ; and for this very natural reason — Haviug no 
Mother myself, said tlic goddess, the murder of a Mather toucfaM 



If Man had been formed unsuscepdble of pain, he must have 
a stranger to sympathy, and devoid of remorse ; tor how should 
understand what he had been doing, when he had inflicted pain on 
another .' He would have had no more conception of the feelings 
excited by a blow, or reproach, than one born blind has of the Idea 
of Colour. Incapable be must have been of distinguishing moral 
right from wrong, and therefore as incompetent to judge of Moral 
Conduct as the Atlienian goddess, or as her efBgiea in wood or sti 
Whether the Sense of Moral Right and Regard for Justice be 
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■ Lard tiamn'i Histury of Man, II. 3iU 4 
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nale in the Mind, or only that the Mind is susceptible of acquiring 
this I'acuhy, it is, perhaps, as indispensable to the Moral Sense mak- 
ing its appearance, that the Mind should be placed under certain 
circumstances to call it forth, as it is (hat a seed should be placed in 
a Goil and temperature adapted to its particular nature, to cause it to 
spring up. 

The Moral Sense seems to be modified by the Incidents of Educa- 
tion, Fashion, Habit, Interest, not less than the qualities of a Plant 
are affected by Culture, Soil, and Climate. Like a Plant, too, the 
Moral Sense may either flourish or decline and die, through favour- 
able or untoward circumstances. It may be starved by Poverty, it 
is choked by Riches.* 

The Moral Sense has been called by some ORe " The Lamp of 
God placed in the Soul of Man ;"f but, like other Lamps, it requires 
occasional tending, and should be neither under not over fed ; for 
whether the supply be too sparing or too copious, it will give but a 
dim light, and either extreme, whether of penury or abundance, will 
put it quite out. J 

It may, perhaps, be fairly assumed, that if any Man had been made 
by Nature perfectly independent, so that be had no need to regard 
tbc satisfaction of any other for the attainment of his own, it never 
would have occurred lo bim that others could be wronged by any 
conduct of his towards them, for certainly in proportion as any one 
conceives himself to approximate to Independence, his sympathy for 
others is observed to abate ; he less and less regards what may befal 
others in consequence of his conduct, because he less and less thinks 
what may be its consequence. Could this remark require any illus- 
tration it will suffice to instance two subjecia which have already been 
noticed in a former part of this Address, namely, the conduct of the 



• " It U ilifficult for a rich Person to be right-minded, or a rljihl- minded 
Person ricli." Mra. Carter's EpiclelM, Fraf;. xm\. 

f " The spirit of mnu is (he candle of tlic Lord searching Ihc inward 
parte." Prov. kx. 27. 

I " While our fortuiica excecil not the measure of real couveoience, and 
are adapted lo ttie cxigcDcics of our station, we perceive the band of Provi- 
dence in our gradaal and atcceabie auppliei." Bcgen, 




Whites towards the Blacks; and the Sheep and .Lamb Expoiti* 
tion Law made in the Reign of tlie Virgin Queeju 

If the jy/tite conceived and also believed that he sbould, vnAaa ■ 
short time, become the "freehold or pergonal Property" of the 
Black, that he should then be as much at the mercy of the Biada 
the Black is now at his mercy ; if the White believed that the same 
mesaure of good or evil treatment which he now metes o 
Blach, would, a short time hence, be meted out to himself by ik 
Black in return, this would set the White a thinking /* 

• " To THE KlSO's MOST EXCELLENT M*JESTV. 

" The hamble Pclition of the Planlera and MerchaHts, and otheni in 
ested in tlie UtitUb West India Culouiea. 

" We, your Majef^'i moai loyal aubjecta, Plaiilers and Merchants, ami 
otlirrs intcreatcd Id your Mujcsty'i Wcsl-liidia Colonies, hnmbt]' a| 
your Majeacy nilh tlte ciprcsaion of our loyally and demotion to junr 
Majesty's peraon and gofemmeot. 

" Wc appeal to your M^csiy's paternal feelings which Insure the e: 
siOD or ;our Majeaty's gracious protection equally (o all your subjects, ai 
well to the aeak as to the powerful, to those in the most remote parts uf 
jour Empire, as to those nearest your Majeaty's Person, 

" We humbly beg to lay onr case at jonr Majettj's feet. In conBdencE 
that it is only necessary to place it under jonr Majesty's view, in order W 
obitun protection for our just rights, and security fur onr property. 

« Wc beg leave to state to your Majesty, that we hold oar plantations in 
your Majesty's Colonies by granls or pwchaies from the Crown. 

" That those graiita and pnrchasca were made, in some cases, uudet the 
ilipulatian, in ail upon tlic nnderstanding, that the lands ao acquired were 
be cultivated by Nf.gku Slaves. 



wereJ^^J 



" That various acta have been paased hj the Legislatures of the C< 
and have received the Roval approval, regulating in the moai minute det^b" 
the treatment of the Slavei by their Mailers, affording protection to the one, 
and reeognhing the rights of the other. 

" That other acts have been passed by the bame Legislatures, and have 
received the Royal approval, treating the Stavet in theae Colonies as the 
pnopBBTv of their Masters; and subjecting such Slaiies and their Tatue to 
ALL the reatrictioua and coudilions which attach upon any other propert 
for some purpoaea cojisiderlng Ihem aa raeEHoLD, for others 
property. 



it any Individval Member o( Elizabeth's Parliament had liad 
»ny expectation that he should ever be templed to export a Sheep or 

"' Tliat tlic sereral Courts of Law in this Kingdom have, by repealed 
decisions, regarded and decided ou llie Pmperlg in Negroa and their iatae, 
according (u the Laws and Cnntoms of this Kingdom and tlie Colonies, 
which relate to the inheritance, dccise, settlement, conveyance, and ecciiri- 
ties for money, recagtixzing in the proprietm-a a veiled interest ill the Slaeei, 
tkeir/uturf issue and merease. 

" lu a VFord, tlie title of a Mailer to Ais Stares and their Issue, has been 
a» cotnptetely and aolemnlg recognited bg Ihe law, as the ttlle of any of your 
ifajeslff's sheets to any other ^edes of property. 

" We humbly conceiie, thai iu a case in which the parties ai-c the Slate 
on the one hand, and any other class of your MaJeWy'a sobjccts on rtie 
other, it cannot be neccsaary to prove any other title to properly than that it 
has been recognized hy the Slate itself i and we linmbly coueeive that, as 
agaiust the right of the State to aonihilate or to injure, ia any degree, tliat 
property, snch proof Is concluiipe. 

" It has been urged with a view to shaking the title to sucn property, 
that iu its origin it will be found to have been vitiated by acts of iiyusliee or 
vietenc'!. We might ask haw much of the property of yonr Majesty's sub- 
jects, property held the njost siicred, could shew a title in its origia free 
troaibyastice or violence! Whether vour Majesty's title tu those Colonies, 
Ibongh Hauctioued by treaties nnil recoguized by the law of nations, could 
stand that test ? Whether it could be shewu that the original occupatiou of 
those coliDlries by the nations of Europe was sustained by acts of eraeltg or 
Btolence towards the native iuhabitants; or how inach of the landed pro- 
perty of Great Britain or Ireland could be letalued by the present possessors 
if such a title required to be shewn ? The general admission of this prin- 
ciple would shake property of off descriptions ihroughoal your Majesty's 
dominions ; and s^^inst a partial application of it to the property of your 
Majesty's subjects in the Colamee, we appeal iu confidence to yonr Majestr, 
the dlBpenser of ejiui/ justice to all your sabjects. 

" If the Stale considers that the property of the West India Plantei's in 
their Slaves interferes with a great national object, it has a clear course, as 
in all cases where the property of Individuals interferes with a public object, 
by offering Iheni a fair uompensatioa for the surrender of their property. 

" Under these ci ream stances we lay ournelaei at gour ilqjeaty's feet, and 
humbly pray that your Majesty will not, by the exercise of yonr Royal i'le- 
lOgatJve, in any nanuer sanction or authorize any acts which may impair 





a Lamli across the English Channel, and that he stiouM be conikid 
of EO doing, and ihal bis goods would ibea become forfeited to iht 

the mine ot projicTtr in )'nar MsJcHjr'i Coloiiin, u repFBtedlj a 
■olrmiily rrcDgutuid by gmir JU^ettpifoar Rofol Prabrvttort, and ttiFv- l 

rrai Brilam, nulris a fund ihoold be prevlonsljr pra 
fair oal mgleiml compaualitm. 

" And jour Petilioneri will e»cr prmj." 

Uiriiliitane Journal, Febraarf 17, IB31 

" All haman beings," layg Dr. Bcattie, "who never tajared (octetf,htn 
anc<inal right to liberty."— i/oro/SciVncf, Pari [I. {. 610. 

" The Colonial LegiBlatureti liave nol, and never could poMCM, in thciV 
petty juriBdictiona, a power to tunhe lawi extinguUhiog the civil i 
of nnoBknding Brittih eabjecta by (linunniida and huudieds of thoosiuidf-i 
power not wichtn the cumpeience of the LegUlatare of the Molhrr Ct/aA^ 
Itaelf to exercine, or to delegate to otherl. Snch B power would at gncc 
annibilate the BrillnA Con/lilallan. 

" Of the Negroes in the Weat-Iudies, aome are onoffeiiding, belplcw 
forcigiiera, carried thither by an act of piracy, and forcibly detained in i 
state of alavery in violation of the general principle of (lie Law of Nations, 
which we rceogiiiie as a cifiliwd people. That is tbe only Jaw by whidi 
the question of Slavery, as it alTccts liftn, can be tried with atiy show of 
justice. Whatever may have Iteen their condition in Africa, vc baow them 
only as innocent atrangera, who, when Ihey aailed ou board British abips 
before the express abalition of the slave-trade, parsed neceesarily thmngb 
the jurisdic^on of the British Court of Admiralty on the high seaa, and 
from that moment, at all events, became as free as if lliey bad arrived in the 
River Tbamed. During the voyage, these nuhappy human beings conld Ik 
treated as slaves by uo law but that of brutal force, for they were Z^oQr 
peei and their being carried on and toU in the Islands, was as to then 
an act uf piracy, without requiring any declaralorg law to make it bo, ai fki 
as tlieir malienablc rights were concerned. They were harntteaB dieiH 
piraltd ou the liigh seas, and the piracg and the pirate were coutinned k 
the person of the Calonitt, who bought stolen human beings, knotcmg them U 
/tave been itolen. 

" These helpless fureigtiei's oive no allegiance to the authori^ wMA 
oppresses them ; they are still under the protection of the law of nationi," 
— " Among civilized nations, the nalvral rights of unoffending aliens are 
not the less sacred and unestinguishable because no powerfal ana ii slrelched 
out to support them. Tbey are held in slavery ouly hy a violent and cruel 



Crown, and tlial lie would be imprisoned for a year, and at llie end 
Iiare liis led iiand cut off, and nailed up in a Market Town, it would 
naurpntioii becanae Ihei/ are weak, and nnt by any law which can, by the 
reiQOtcft possibility, impose obligalioos on them. When they are put to 
death for aascrUiie, or Indited for lalUng about asaertitig, their natural rlghla, 
the Bcl is as entirely au act of murder as when a pirate Area upon hii pri- 
soaers, becanse they are not williug to sobniit to hU injustice. Those of 
the negroes who are not aliens, are the bom aubjectfl of the British crown, 
held iu sliivery, incredible ai it mighl eeent, by other Britiali subjects. Born 
witliin the King's allegiance, they possess as their bihth-hight all the gene- 
mlrighlt e/ Sitgliihnien."—A}ios. 1826. 

In the appeal to his Majesty by these " hambte petitimen," the Planlera, 
aud Merchants, and others, they do nut pretend that the title of (he Slave- 
owner to his SlavcB, in the British West-India Colonies, was in its origin 
tenable— they tacitly admit tfaat it originated only in " acts of Injustice and 
viotence," and that its Tall dity rests solely on aabtequenl conventions and 
BDdrrstaiidings between the Colonial and the Britisli Legislatures, the 
proofs of which conicntions they humbly coocelie to be coudnsive in esta- 
bliihing their title to a " fi-cchold or personal propectj" .In [heir Slatea. 
" We humbly conceive," say they, " that in a case in which the parties are 
the Slate ou the oue hand, and any other class of yonr Majesty's subjects 
ou the olher. It cannot be necessary to prove any other title to property 
than that it has beeo recognized by the State itself ; and we humbly con. 
eeii-c tbnt, as agdnst the right of the Slate to annihilate or la injure, in any 
degree, that property, such |iroof is eoocluaive." — " The If'iraile Petition of 
the Plmlers, S[C., to hit Mq/esly, 183G." 

'ITirongbont this " humble petition," the Slave*— icirt^J of tlie same na- 
ture as the Peti^oneis — In body and mind as susceptible of pains and plea- 
sures from injuries and bciielits as Slave-owners themsetFes, and with souU 
as valuable as theirs — are uniformty regarded as mere goods and chattels, as 
having no wore fCeling than inanimate matter — no more natural rights than 
the soil they are pnt to work upon. "The master," says Dr. Beattie, 
" buys a Slave and sells him with as little concern as we do n piece of 
houiehold staff."—" The life or death of Slaves in the eyes of the Slave- 
inonger is of no more value than the money for which they might have been 
so\i."— Moral Science, Part If. §. 601. 

Because States ure as morally bound as private Individuals to keep faith 
in their engagements, is it, therefore, cotnpetait to any State to entitle oue 
Human being to take another Human bang for hia freehold or per^onlil pro- 
perty, and fur no crime ?* 

• " It uugUl never lo be fui gotten, that ivheo CBpliln HRHhini, who scemi to 



have set liini a tliinking, and hesitating, loo, before he gave his vi 
for ihe enactmeol of that diabolital Statute. 






wUii otie portion of in 

loNE of anollier porta" 
of its sulijects for Iheir own private proiitrtj, "for tome purpoKt cmii- 
deritiglhem ai freehoU, for otheri ai perionat properlg"—ta entitle r Mallei 
to tiarn the luilial leiicra of liia uatiie with a hot iron on tlie alioslder oi 
other conspicnoQs part of the body of his Slare — to enact that tach Slant, 
their Mailers' said " freehold or personal property,"* Khali be norlied •ud 
fed aecordiug la tlie arbilrar)' will and pleasure of their Master, ihoU be 
driien In gangs with a cart-wbip to work in his pIuDtalloiii, and be aeoatffi 
with the whip during the performaocc of Ibeir work by a. driver, called a 
" htadiaan," set aver Ihem by their Master for that pnrpose ; and who ihlU 
an often as he chooses have upy of (hem held down on the ground, naked, 
by their fellow-slares, and inflict a certain number of lashes, leaving inde- 
lible lacerations made by his whip ou Ibeir l>odies; that at their Masto'a 
will his Slaves shall be linked tugether, and driven tvith the cart-irhip U 8 
market, or to an aaction, to be sold to the highest bidder { and to enact tbM 
DEATH shall be the outy deliverance of the Slave from Ibis condiiioo, sail 
that this Inheritance l>e entailed oti ills children, and all " their future ittae 
and increase," until the day of Judgment ? 

If we were to be informed that Budi doings had been practised for ages, 
and laere tUU In practice at (Ait dag in some one of the B«rb4rv SrATsa, we 
Bhonld say that such doings were anjnst. We Engtith should be ready id 
(AinAthat such doings, of howsoever long standing, called aloud for Rsfonh ; 
but wham should We think entitled to a "fair ampmiation" / — lehom! 
the Oppressor or the Oppremed, tlie Slave-owner or the Slave I But what 
are conventions, which Whites may liave made iHtween theiDselvcs, 10 
regard and lu treat Blacks and their future unie and increase only fur ihrir 
own inlereHt, and with as lillle consitleratiun for the feelings of Blacks as 
if they were tabs of sugar or logs of mahogany ? However " coinpletely" 
such conventions have been made and " conlirnied," however " solemnly 
and repeatedly recognized" by those IVMtei among themselves, Buch con- 
ventions and ondersiaudings are nothing but confederacies made by the 
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■ It is a very ancient remark, iJiat Man being in honour {lolk not 
understand; and wl:y dotli he not understand? Berause he doth 
not consider. And why doth he not consider ? Because, when he 
knows !ie can follow his own Will witb impunity, he dotli not under- 
stand why he should consider. And what, then, will lead him to 

strong amung thumsclvfs, to prey upon the poaerlem, aad to share the 
prey* 

Does not the Slane-tacner kno 
conreution or anderacaiidiiig beti 
tores^ How, then, with »ny scat 



w (hat the SW\e never was a parly to any 
ween the Culoaial and the Biitish Leglala- 
« of Juallce, ran he imaijliie that his Slave 



is his " freehold or personal properly," on the ground of any such undcr- 
srandiiig and conieiitioa ? Haw truly was it said, that the condition of 
Master and Slave U as debasing in its effects on the taind of the Master as 
the Slave ! " All History i" saya Dr. Beattie, " proves, and every rational 
philosopher admits, that liberty, as it promotes virtue and geuius, slavery 
debases the understanding, and currapts the heart of both the slave and the 
master." — " Tlie master," says Rloutesquien, " contracts with his slaves 
all sons of ill habits, iuores himself insensibly to neglect every moral vir- 
tue, and becomes proud, hatd-hearted, violent, vulnptuous, and craci," — 
Beallie'a Moral Sdmee, Pivt li. §. 637. 

la it fit, thcu, that Slave-ownert should have a vole In a British Senate ; 
that a People who call themselves fbee should suffer Slave-owners to have 
a voice in making tieir laws ? 

[Hay Slavery be speedily abolished throughout the British Dominions ! 
Slave-owner ever sit in another English Parliament 1 

liay GEoaoE IV. be tbe last King of England who died a king of Slaves ! 
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understand why lie should consider ? This will lead him to under- 
stand why he ahoiild consider — the conceiving he has an Importnl 
InlereH pending on the subjea, and his having an Antagomt lo 
contend wilh that may be his match, or nearly bis match, od lie 
subject.* What set Earl Stanhope to writing Pamphlets about Coii- 
RENCY and Corn Laws, but his Lordship's conceiving that he 
had an Important Interest pending on those subjects ; and lus 
having Aniagonisis to contend wilh thereon who weie his Lordship's 
malch, or nearly his tnatch ? 

And what is it that has kept his Lordship so silent and so patient 
on the present occasion, but because be has comparatively so veiy 
lillle Interest in ihe Question here at Issue ; and because, like the 
Hare that took a nap by the way, while the Tortoise was toddling 
along to the winning Post, his Lordship had so unequal an Anlago- 
nist to contend with ? His Lordship had too little Interest in the Issue 
of this Inquiry, for the suspense occasioned by tlie Delay to give him 
any disquietude. Earl Stanhope very well knew, that whatever might 
be the merits of his Case, or the Decision of the Inquest, he was sure 
to come otit of the Inquiry wilh no serious loss to his Pocket, and 
none to his Reputation. The love of Right, innate in the Human 
Breast, is supposed to be a sufRcient Guard against committing 
Wrong, where there is no Temptation. It is universally assumed, 
that He who wilfully Wrongs another, must first do Violence to his 
own feelings; that there must first have been a struggle wilhin, 
between Temptation and Principle. It is therefore assumed, that for 
the Great to commit wilful Wrong, the quarry must be worthy of 
the Spoiler. Eagles are reputed never to pounce wrens, and Lions 
not to lie in ambush to catch mice. In an affair like the Subject in 
question, the Great may wrong the Small witliout being thought the 
worse of. In such case, the Wrong done will be imputed to mis- 
conception, to ill advice, or to any cause rather than to a culpable 
motive. It is not so wilh little Folk. In their ease the inference is 
just the reverse, !n their case, however Upright a man may be in 

' " Atliletic Chaniplaas arc displeaud with a slight Autagu 
Dlffimiltics are the Ttiings lliat shew what Men arc," 
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his Dealings, lie is nol secure from being suspected of Fraud ; and 
the slightest suspicion (/lere serves for Proof. In Disputes between 
the Small and the Great, whatever be the merits of the Cause, or the 
Issue of the Coalest, tlie Great still meet with the same reception 
amongst those of ibeir own Rank, and with the sarae homage from 
those below them. 

The Strong tolerate each other to treat the Defenceless as ihey 
choose, with impunity. Tiiose who cannot unite their strength and 
act in concert, must submit to tlie Will and Pleasure of those who 
can. In this condition the Inferior order must remain. For the 
sake of their own quiet, the Great are obliged to connive at each 
other's Injustice towards the Inferior order. Were the Great to 
interfere with one another fav Ill-using the Small, they would lie 
always at Loggerheads among themselves, and then neither Sinall 
nor Great could have any peace. But lillle Folk can look for re- 
spect only from Right Conduct ; having but few friends to interest 
themselves in their welfare, it is, therefore, amongst the few that 
their Ml is at stake ; and the more diminutive the circle in which a 
man is known, the more important is it lo him that his Conduct be 
Uprigiit, and his Character UDlaintcd ; the more careful need he be 
that his life be blameless. 

Whenever an Accusation of this sort is made, however unmerited, 
it is liardly lo be so repelled by the Accused, as to leave his cbaiacter 
uninjured. 

It is a liberal maxim in Criminal Judicature, that the Aixused shall 
be presumed Innocent until afler Trial and Conviction. Yet, iri this 
Country, just the reverse of this Rule cannot but be the usual infer- 
ence. 

To the honour of Engtiihmen, from their abhonence to accuse 
wrongfully, /eu;, it is supposed, can prevail on themselves lo prose- 
cute when there are nol indubitable proofe of the guilt of the Ac- 
cused. 

And in this Country the Accused and his Judges, that is to say, the 
Accused and ihe Jury, being alike amenable to the same Laws, and 
therefore sensible of the hardship of a wrongful conviction, it is natu- 
rally assumed that each of Aw Judges will imagine the Case of the 
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Accused 10 be hU own, and that he will not consict where there a i 

possibility of comniiHing error and convicting wrongfully. 

The chance, thereibre, that the Guilty lias to escape conviction ia 
so much in his favour, that, fir the nio« part, an Acquilal by the 
luqueal still leaves Imputation behiad. The Accused, although ac- 
quitted and guiltkii, commonly leaves the Bar with infamy sticking 
on his Character. 

The late Reverend Jeremiah Joyce, Earl Stanhope's Tutor, of whon 
1 have before spoken in this AddreM, complained bitterly after his re- 
lease from the Tower, that it was sttU insinuated and asserted that he 
was vwraliy guilty ;" that " persons to whom part of tbe Public wm 
likely to pay respectful, perhaps submissive deference, "f " biawkd 
him with the disgraceful epithet of an AcquilUd Fehn"^ And 
although he lells us, that what he had undergone had not lowered 
him in the estimation of his former friends, yet, even therk, he 
admits there was an exception or (u;o.§ In speaking, indeed, of the 
reception he met with from the late Earl Stanhope and his Lordship's 
Family, Mr. Joyce observes, " Nor can I ever reflect but with senti- 
ments of unfeigned respect and gratitude, upon the reception which I 
met with from Ear! Stanhope and the Family of (hat Nobleman ; 1 
have no words to express my feelings for the kind attentions shewn 
me." 11 

I had no acquaintance whatever with Mr. Joyce, but it appears that 
Mr, Joyce was an Advocate for Parlinnientary Reform, and that the 
THEN Ruling Powers accused him of " Treasonable Practices.'" 
But I assume that he was not guilty of the Offences laid to his 
charge ; for, after several months' Imprisonment, he was releasedyor 
want of Evidence to convict him. 

But this we all know, that to Accuse any one wrongfully ig consider- 
ed GO abhorrent to Englishmen, that any person who hears that such 
or such an one is going to be Tried for any alleged Crime, and more 
especially if it be a charge of Dishonesty, although the hearer thereof 
knows nothing of the Case, yet he naturally sets the Accused down 
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as a person of whose guilt there are nine chances to 

In tiie Arcusation before you, t!ie Accuser and the Accused are on 
so unequal a Tooting, thai if Earl Slauhope had owed me some secret 
grudge, wiiich he did not choose to avow, he could not have taken a 
more coverl, nor a surer, way lo gratify his revenge. 

Where there isso great adispariiy between ihe parties at issue, what- 
ever ihe Greater mmj lose by a jusl Sentence passed against him, in 
comparison to what the Lesser must lose, even with Sentence given 
i» his favour, is not that of an Oyster-shell to a Pearl. 

Earl Stanhope must well know that he could receive no very serious 
harm from a Reference to Arbitration, whatever might be the Result 
of the Inquiry ; ibat whatever might prove to he ibe merits of his 
Case— whatever might be the Award of the Referees, be would be 
sure lo have credit for the purity of his motives.* 

If the Accuser and the Accused bad been on Equal footing with 
regard to the Consequences of a Decision given against either, I 
believe Earl Stanhope would have viewed the Arguments of Justifi- 
cation contained in my Letter to his Lordship in a very different 
light. 

Under such circumstances, I think his Lordship would not have 
proposed a Reference to Arbilraiion, to inquire whether, in order to 
ascertain the Quantity of Land in Chevening Park, it was necessary 
to take Dimensions of it '. Nor yet to satisfy me, that after I had 
done his Lordship's Work to his satisfaction, without bis previously 
inquiring a word about my price, it was unreasonable and exorbitant 
for me lo charge bis Lordship even a lower price than I had been 
in the habit of receiving for twenty years from the neighbouring Gen- 
tlemen. 

I stated this Fact in my Letter to Earl Stanhope, merely to shew 
that in my Charges for the Work in Question no distinction had 

• " With ]iartial eyi; we're apt to fii-c 

The man of iioble pedigree." Gav. 

" Such is ualuroll; our affection, that wliom, iu great things. We mightily 
■iluiire, iu llitiui we are uut pcrbuudi'd KUlaigty tliat any Ihlug aliuuld be 
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been made to his Lordship's disadvant^e, Init the contrary. To 
which statement Earl Stanhope replies, " As to the Charges which 
you state to have been paid by some other Genilemea in this oeigh- 
bourhood, that circumstance does nol alter Earl Sianbope's opinion 
upon the point, and need not regulate his conduct." That that cir- 
cumstance ntei/Mot regulate Earl Stanhope's conduct I have alreadj 
admitted : and that I am aware why it nee<I not regulate Earl 
Stanhope's conduct, t have already herein shewn at large, on the 
ground of the Disparity between the Parties at Issue. I shall now, 
however, give my reasons why, on the ground of an Implied Agree- 
ment, 1 consider "thai circumstance" might have been justly ex- 
pected lo regulate Earl Stanhope's conduct, and to convince bit 
Lordship that he had no right to complain of my charge. 

" If your Tailor or your Draper" (says Dr. Paley) "chaise, or 
even ask of you more for a suil of clothes than the Market Price, you 
complain that you are imposed upon ; you pronounce the Tradesman 
who makes such a charge dishoncgt ; alihough, as the man's gooib 
were his own, and he had a right to prescribe the terms upton wbicb 
he would consent lo part with them, it may be (juestioned wbat dtt* 
honesty there can be in the case, and wherein the imposition con- 
sists. — Whoever opens a shop, or in any manner exposes goods to 
public sale, virtually engages to deal with his customers at a marfxt 
price; because it is upon the faith and idea of such an engagement 
that any one comes within his shop-doors, or otfers to treat with 
him. This is expected by the Buyer ; is known to be bo expected 
by the Seller; which is enough to make it a part of the Contraa 
between them, though not a syllable be said about it ;' 
ever in expected by one sirle, and M Anomn io be so expected by 
other, is to be deemed apart and Condition of the Contract. 

This Rule, given for cases of Implied Contract, I take to be 
and to apply lo the matter in hand. The first consideration is, 
is the Market Price for Surveying 9 The price which any Commo- 
dity will fetch lo the Producer for the whole of that Commodity 
which he can supply, is to him the Market Price of his Commi 
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The price whicli my Employers are willing lo pay me for my Work, 
is to me ihe Market price of my Work : and if Earl Stanhope had 
inquired my Terms of charge before the Work had been entered on, 
and if his Lordship had not acceded to them, I should have declined 
the Undertaking, rather than engage in it for a lower price ; but 
thai Earl Stanhope knouiingli/ excited the expectation that he would 
pay me such price, I can no more prove, than his Lordship can 
that I expected no higher Pay than some other Person might have 
charged him, however ill he had performed his work. 

But what were the Ternu on either side that miist have bctm, mvtii- 
allij understood when his Lordship set me lo work 9 Did not Earl 
Stanhope expect lo have as great care bestowed on hit Work as I 
was accustomed lo bestow on that of my other Employers ? Earl 
Stanhope certainly expressed his solicitude that the Work might he 
done correctly ; and when I requested bis leave lo apply to Mr. 
Brown to assist me in the Measurement, on account of his Lordship's 
being desirous to have the Work completed as early as possible, it 
was not instantaneously that his Lordship gave his consent ; but, after 
some hesitation, his Lordship, with considerable earnestness, made 
this reply — " Will you assure me that Mr. Brown will do it as cor- 
rectly as you would yourself?" and it was not without the most 
positive assurance of my confidence in Mr, Brown's skill and integrity 
thai I obtained his Lordship's leave to apply to him. I have al- 
ready stated that I had three Interviews with Earl Stanhope before 
the Re-measurement was begun, and that at both the first and second 
interview (between which was a month's interval) the Question, as 
to the necessity of Re-measuring the toAo/e of the Park, was discussed 
for a considerable lime, and yet that Earl Stanhope made no inquiry 
about my Terms of cliarge. If it did not occur to his Lordship lo 
make such inquiry, merely through inadvertence and oversight, slill 
such omission must naturally excite in me the espectation that his 
Lordship was willing to pay me according to my customary charge 
to other Persons. The Question then will be this — Supposing Earl 
Stanhope's omission to make such inquiry was merely an oversight. 



whether his Lordship is thereby justified i 
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Suppose Earl Stanhope had a Son whom lie wished to edunle 
at a public School, would his Lorship expect the Master to lake ihe 
care and inslniction of his Son at a lower price than his cusiomar; 
charge for other Gentlemen's sons ? If his Lordship were to plan 
his Son at such a School, without making any previous iuquiryof 
the Master's terras, would not this be to excite an expectation in iht 
Master, that his Lordship was willling to pay after the same ratex 
other Gentlemen paid him? 

Whether Eurt Sianhope would hold this to be " knowingly mi 
voluntarily" to excite such expectaiioo, is not for me to say. 

But if, after his Lordship's Son had been so placed, and had k- 
ceived a twelvemonth's Instruction, the Master were to send in Ih 
Bill, charged according to his ciutomaTy termi, could any one think 
'n justice, if, instead of paying his demand, his Lordship were to pot 
him off with an otfer to Refer his Bill " to ^rhiCralion," aBsigoiogai 
his Reason for refusing to pay it, that, in his Lordship's opinion, Ae 
Charge was " Hweaaonable and exorbitant ,-" and that he had been 
informed, by some Persons of whom he had made inquiry, that Boys 
had been very welt Boarded and Taught at a lower rate of charge at 
some other School ? 

Whatever might be Earl Stanhope's opinion on this point, in the 
case here supposed, or however his Lordship might he advised by some 
Persona upon such an occasion, I am persuaded, no impartial persoc 
could think such dealing fair ; and for the same reason I contend 
that Earl Stanhope was not morally Justified in setting me to Woi^ 
without making any inquiry about my Terms, and, aller his Lordship 
liad got his work done to his satisfaction, to refuse to pay me, eveo 
at a lower rate of charge than the neighbouring Gentlemen had, fiir 
a course of so many years, paid me for theirs. 

1 have followed Surveying thirty-sis years,* and nothing of this 
kind has ever occurred between me and any of my other Employers, 
and why Earl Sianhope should imagine that his Neighbours have 
been so much more easily over-reached than hiipself, is a Riddle 
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which I am ultccly unal>le to solve. If there arc cheaper Surveyors, 
why, amongst so many Candidates for Patronage, should my oiher 
Employers have been induced to give me a higher price, but from 
an opinion that they should not have their Work done so correctly 
by other Persons at a Lower one ; and, therefore, that the eorrecter 
Work, although at a higher charge, was belter worth their money ? 
That Persons might have been found to undertake the Work in 
Question at a lower price per Acre than 1 have charged, is very 
possible. Whoever has occasion for Services, of which he may not 
immediately discern whether ihey are well are ill performed, may 
always find persons ready to close a bargain with him upon his own 
terras, nor is it any wonder if Preienders should, for a lime, give 
satisfaction to such Employers. It is well knoivn, that in all Pro- 
fessions, where the exlerior of Worth can be cheaply imiiated. Coun- 
terfeits wiii always abound. In every Branch of Manufaciure, and in 
every kind of Employmeut followed for hire, whether the subject 
be manual or mental, articles are fabricated for cheapness and lie- 
caption. 

To impose on the Inexperienced and Credulous, the Mint and 
the Laboratory, the Lathe and the Loom, the Pen aiid the Press, are 
always in motion. Amongst every Order of the Communily, are there 
not always Candidates for office who are unqualified to perform its 
duties ? 

It is true, the Calling of a Land-surveyor in making a Map of an 
Estate, may be considered as merely that of making a Schedule of 
Property ; yet, if the Map be erroneous, it may be as detrimental to 
his Employer's interest, as an embeizlemenl of his Properly. For 
though it is not in the power of the Surveyor to change the quality 
of the Soil, or to affect the Title to the Inheritance, yet, through 
incompetency, or through negligence in the performance of his 
Trust, he may commit as great injustice as the Fabricator or Vender 
of a worthless and deceitful Commodity. For what is a false and 
erroneous Map, but a counterfeit Article*- a base Coin, bearing the 
Image and Superscription of Sterling worth .' 

I have frequently had Maps come into my hands, which I have 
found so very inaccurate as to warrant the inference, that the Sur- 




veyoTs by whom lliey were made were aoi in llic liabit of esetri«ii» 
any check over their work, for otherwise lo many Errors could no) 
Itave escaped iheir observiition ; and if ihe onnission of Proofhea 
common praciice with some Surreyora, the difference in the meihodi 
of Surveying, pursued by different Praclitioners, will suffieieniiy 
account for, and justify, a eontitUrable difference ia th«r reBpeelin 
Charges. 

It is but justice that the pay of ihe Workman bear a respect to tbe 
quality of the Workmanship. A Cultivator of Land, who iinprwn 
tbe soil, may obtain a recompence in the addiiioaal produce. A 
Dealer in Merchandise may receive a reward for his Intewrily, in u 
increase of his Customers. But the Individual whose employment ia 
task work, who maketh all liis Work by number, who setteth Iw 
mind lo his Work, and waiciielh to polish it perfectly; to hitiif 
Patronage alone, favour ihat will not afl'ord bread, is not a snfficietf 
recompence. In hii Work, the supierior quality which increases the 
demand for his Articles, does, in a great measure, diminish tbe su[n 
ply ; the better workmanship requiring not only superior skill aod 
greater care, but also longer time to perfect it iu : and if his loss by 
the diminution in the number, be not compensated by a higher price 
for the Articles, tbe first principle of Justice will be reversed ( ibe 
recompence for the labour wiii be in an inverse ratio to the desert 
of the Workman ; tlie belter the quality of his Work, the greater will 
be his loss. 

Suppose Earl Stanhope were to apply to any respectable Optician 
or Jeweller for some of ilia Commodities, would bis Lordship expect 
that Articles of the best manufacture, in either of those Callings, could 
be afforded at the same prices as the trumpery wnrcs of an Iiinerenl 
vender ?* Would his Lordship expect to purchase a Coronet, at ihe 
same price, whether it were made of joZrf, or of an inferior metal; 
whether it owed its brilliance to factitious gems, or to rahiei and 
diamonds? Or suppose Earl Stanhope were about to purchase an 

• D(tea not your Lcirdship pay Mr. William H — , and likewise Mr. Wil- 
liam * — , your Portrait Painters, a bigliEr price for paiutiag your LordaMli'i 
Poitrails than you would expect to be charged b; a Painter of Portraits for 
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Estale, or to make his Will, would he consider the cheapness of the 
Deeds, rather than the qualiJicalioTts of the Conveyancer ; would bis 
Lordship think it Economy to save a few pounds in the expense of 
the Wriliogs, when put in the balance against a defective Title, or a 
flaw in a Testament ? Earl Stanhope, assuredly, would recognize 
Equity in the case of the Lawyer ; why, then, does he withhold the 
same measure of Justice from ihe Surveyor ? Why should he duly 
appreciate Merit in the one, and yet hold so cheap Desert in ihc 
oilier ? It is not that his Lordship thinks lightly of correctness in a 
Map, but that he little thinks wiiat is required for its attainment. 
Earl Stanhope may, for aught I know, be master of every Science, 
he may be familiar with the Principles of Surveying; but the occa- 
sion of this Meeting had never occurred if his Lordship had formed 
any tolerable notion of the detail in the Practice, His Lordship may 
know that Land-measuring is performed by various methods, but he 
may not be sufficiently aware that every mode of Opei-ation is, from 
various causes, liable to Error — that through the Impediments com- 
monly met with in the Practice, the more simple modes of Measuring 
Land, although not defective in TIteori/, are, in frequent cases, very 
inefficient in their application — that by adopting the most eligible 
Process in common Surveying, we can only approximate to the Ac- 
curacy desired — that the degree of confidence due to the Work 
chiefly depends on the mode of Verification, and that the more 
rigid modes of Proof call for superior Acquirements and extra time 
for their performance. 

In every Calling the Eyes of the Labourer are looking towards the 
Recompence ; * but it is not in every Calling thai his Views are so 
narrowly bounded as to comprehend no other reward than eniolu- 
menU Nor is a Surveyor circumsiaiiced exactly the same as a Ven- 
der of the Common Articles of Traflic, in wluch it is the business of 
the Vender to provide a Stock of similar Articles, of different quuli- 
ties, to suit the respective occasions and tastes ol' different Customers. 
In such Commodities the Buyer is supposed to know, and he com- 

• He dial laltuiireili, laboorctti for himself, for liis moutli cravftli it of 
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\\inl mil beai suit his own purpose, and lie liaia 
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upright, although ihe Buyer make an injudicious Choice, if ^ 
Prite tliarged for the Anitle does not exceed its marketable wotth. 
The Buyer pays down the Price for ihe Article which he takes, and 
there m an end of the business. It is not so with the Surveyor; lie 
cannot regulate his labour to nccommodate his Employer's judgment, 
nor his humour. He knows thai oiher Persons also are interesied in 
the correcdie** of his work. In a Survey, the Owner of the Estate, 
the Occupier, the Labourer on the Soil, and the Purchaser of it! 
Produce, when the Produce is sold by the Acre, have equal clainu 
to Justice at the hands of the Surveyor. In the subsequent Traos- 
fers, pBTtitiona, and Exchanges, which may take place, for a long 
period of years, in the Property Surveyed, the Surveyor owes the 
same fidelity to all the Parlies whose inleresls may be atfected by 
his Labours. He knows, that after his utmotl eare, his Work may 
not be free from error, but be knows not how much Injustice Error 
may cause before it be discovered, nor what ueraitoti* and expeuaive 
Dispulca aflera'aTil. He knows that in ei-cr^ Work in which he has 
been engaged, lie has siill a permanent Interest at slake : he knows 
that Moral Character, once forfeited, admits of no redemplion ; ihat 
once lost, it is gone for ever : that, sooner or later, the quality of liis 
Work will be known, and thai if it shall appear that Integrity was 
wanting. Infamy will be bra 
Monument. In a word, Surveying is 
culty and Trust. It requi' 
acquire Skill, and Pattella 
peet of a 
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n Employment both of Diffi- 
uity and Integrity ; Patience to 
» to he Honest. But if there is no pros- 
mpenee to sweeten the toil. Persons pos- 
r the needful Qualities for the Profession, will not be induced 
lo engage in it. It has been asked upon a different occasion, and 
the same Question is not less apposite to the present subject, — 
Where Loss and Disrepule will he the requital for Integrity, what 
Man of Integrity will engage in the pursuit; if, where the more 



conscientiously iKe Trust is dischargetl, ihe more detrimental it will 
be to him, b ith to his pocket and his credit ? And if such Persons 
decline the UntJeriaking, into whose Hands is it likely to fall — 
into the Hands of Those who, if lliey could do it well, would not, on 
account of the price ; or of Those who, if they would do it well, pos- 
sess not the ability ? 

Erroneous as I have found this Map of Earl Stanhope's Estate 
in the Contents of many of the pieces of Land which I have remca- 
sured, I cannot say whether or not the Work was done as correctly 
as it could be afforded at ihe price which the Surveyor charged fur 
it. I know not what were the terms of that Surveyor's charge, but 
if his ciiai^ for this Survey was as much below the price it was 
worth to Measure and Map this Estate correctly at that date, namely, 
1776, as the jjrice which Earl Stanhope intimated in his Reply to 
my Letter has been charged for Surveys, namely, sixpence per Acre, 
is below what it was worth to do this work in 1817, — I say, that 
incorrectly as that Work was done, the price charged for it was very 
inadequate to the labour. That Surveyor has been dead many yeare, 
and therefore cannot now answer for himself. But whatever might 
be his charge, or however erroneous this Work, his ability in his 
Profession, I believe, was unquestionable. By all report he was a 
person of superior talent and acquirements, in high repute both as 
a Land-Surveyor and a Land-Agent ; but from what 1 was, many 
years ago, informed by the person who attended him to shew him 
the Land when he Measured the Cudham Property, I have good 
reason to believe he went over the Ground much too expeditiously 
lo take the dimensions correctly. And as to the subsequent calcula- 
tions of the Contents, it is certain that in some instances they could 
not have been proved. 

Thb Map was made, as has been above staled, in the year 1776, 
for Earl Stanhope's Grandfather, to whom the Surveyor who made 
this Map was Land-Agent. About sixleeit years after which dale, 
the growth of those two pieces of Wood-land in Cudham, above- 
named at page 30, was sold on the stub at a certain price per Acre, 
lo the late Mr. Eaton, but ihe produce falling much short of the 
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many Acres of Land in these Woods as the Map expressed — upon 
which occasion the late Earl Stanhope employed me, in the year 
1793, to remeasure the same to ascertain the fact, and the resalt, 
according to my Measurement, proved the Map was wrong. 

After this discovery his Lordship employed me to Measure several 
other Woods as they came to he felled, and tlie growth sold by ilie 
Acre. Upon these occasions T often found considerable errors in 
the Map, in some instances the quantity according to the Map heing 
several Acres in a Wood too much, and in other instances some Acres 
in a Wood too little. 

The Surveyor who made this Map was living at the time of the 
discovery of several of these errors in the measurements of these 
Woods, and he continued in his Office of Land^^gent to the late 
Earl Stanhope for several years afterward. Whether his Lordship 
ever acquainted him with the discovery of these errors, I never heard, 
but this I can affirm with certainty — the late Earl Stanhope was *' a 
competent person^* to judge ** upon the question itself*^ as to whose 
Measurement was right and whose wrong. The late Earl Stanhope 
was ** a person of much knowledge and experience on these subjeds," 
I can say, that I have not only worked /or, but I have worked with, 
and have been taught by, his Lordship in my own Calling. — Upon 
several occasions, in Surveys of Ground for projected improvements 
of PUBLIC interest, his Lordship, that he might speak on the subject 
on his own authority, would take the Angles on the Ground hiinself. 
He used to take particular pleasure in speaking of the part which he 
performed in the Survey for the Bude Canal, and in telling that he 
carried his Theodolite, which, by the bye, was no flimsy Tool, on his 
shoulder ninety miles in the course of that Survey. This was some- 
what more for a Nobleman to have to talk of, than might be sup- 
posed by any Surveyor who never had on his shoulder any other than 
an ordinary low-priced Theodolite. 

In some of the pieces of Land, part of this Estate, in which there 
is a wide difference between the quantity according to this Map, and 
the quantity of the same pieces according to my measurement, the 
linear dimensions as laid down in the Map agree by Scale, or nearly 
agree, with the dimensions of the corresponding parts according to 
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of ihe same. In such inslances, iherefore, it is 
morally certain that the dimensions of the ground were correctly 
taken by both Surveyors, and that the wide difference in the quanti- 
ties made by the different Surveyors must have arisen from error 
ID calculating the Contents. His Lordship, therefore, could, by the 
npplication of Scale and Compasses to the Plan, ascertain whose 
Measnremenl was right and whose was wrong. 

A Map, however, may be very erroneous without exciting any 
suspicion, by its appearance, of any error in it. In the_^rj( example 
of errors in this Map instanced above, (at p. 30,) the form of each 
of those two pieces of Wood-land is laid down in the Map sufficiently 
correct not lo cxcile any suspicion of error in the jiianlify on that 
account ; and what person, whal Sureet/or, on a view of a piece of 
standing Wood- Land, adjoining to other Wood-land, is competent to 
guess with any certainly, within an acre or two, in a piece of twenty 
acres, of the true tjuanliiy it contains ? In the other example of 
errors at p. 30, oUhough the Plan as well as the quanlily in each of 
those two Pieces is very incorrect, yet in neither Piece is the true 
fomi much distorted iu appearance, and perhaps would never have 
been noticed if the Land bad not been remeasured — and the error 
ill the quantity of those two pieces, alihough in so great a propor- 
tion as two acres in less than nine acres of Land, had, it seems, 
passed undiscovered from the year 1776 until 1819, a period of 
forty-three years.* 



• [t is far froai an agreeable office ui liaie i<i impugn the woik of one 
nlio caaiiot now answer fur liinitielf — wlio vns a stranger tu nie — and 
wliutte terms of cliargu for liis work 1 kuow nothia^ of. Bui it iseKseiiCiil 
lo my Viudication to allege the iiicarrectness uf the Work wliich 1 was en- 
pluyed lo revise, aud the iniportauce of correctness iu a Sarrcy. This in* 
stauce 18 also an exarnjile of wbat li asserted above, (p, 17G,} " That 
sooner or later the quality of a Surveyor's Work will be knuwu," " aiid 
that Iu every Work in wliieh he has beeu engaged he hM a peruauent In- 
terest at stake," 

It is of freqaent occunenee that tlie Surveyor's name signed in a Map is 
uot tLe uBtne of tlic Surveyor who actually Measured Che Laud, or the 
B:hal<i uf the Laud, tlierelu dencribed, btcauee it frequcutly happens that a 



L 
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In general, a Surveyor's Employers are necessarily incompttenl 
lo ditcriminalc as lo ihe inlrmaie merits of his Performance, because 
ihe Accuracy of a Survey can be ascertained only by actual Measure- 
ment of the Land ; and some Gentlemen seem to be uoder the nobon 
tliat ihe finding the Quantify of Land in any Survey is effected by as 
simple a process as that of measuring the (Jirtancc* along a TurDpike- 
Road for the purpose of selling up Milatones. Correctness in the 
ipmntity of Land in a Survey is therefore considered, by such Per- 
sons, lo he but a matter of course ; whereas the truth is, as you 
Gentlemen well know, that to ascertain the Irue quantity, constilutta 
not only the chief labour in a Survey, bui also the chief difficult— 
is ihal port of ibe Perforinaiice which principally requires an sc- 
quaintanee with Science, and the only Pari which affords exercise to 
Principle. 

I believe it is a just remark in respect to Services in general, that 
what is not well understood, is, for the most part, undervalued. Id 
respect to Work which requires ingenuity lo perform, it is fre- 
quently observed, tliat Persons who are unacquainted with the pro- 
cess of ibe Art are disposed to judge illiberally of the probity and the 
pretensiotu of the Artist — to misconstrue ibe arguments of Trntb 



Survey la requiriHl to be completed in a shorter time than the Surveyor 
employed by the Projirietor of the Land cau get ibrough the Work without 
iissiaiauee. Obliged, Ihcitforo, to avail himself of tlie aid of an Assoclait 
or SubsCilute, bU Credit is of iitceBsity trusted iu the Deputy's hand at tbe 
liak of Ilia comuiiltiiig caausl luiaiake)^, and uf his want of Integrity, The 
errors, however, uiay uut be tllseovcrcd until loug after botii the Principal 
mid tbe Deputy have been in their graves. The Credit of the Priucipal 
may therefore Ik wrongfully Impugned loug after he has been iu bis grave, 
and CBunol answer for himself, and his Beniembrance cursed by the injurdf, 
through the Bn-ora committed by the Deputy. To do my endeavour to ob- 
viate this fate, 1 have never employed auy one to assiat me in any pan uf 
my Work of whose ebill I waa uot thoroughly certain, and in whose Inte- 
grity 1 did not piaee the fuUc.tl confidcnee ; and whom 1 hace accounled 
worlliy of being trusted with my Credit, I hate on every oecasioo trusted to 
set the price ou his Wurk, and I have never paid hiin,ruir ever tfaunghi of 
his laking.lei! iliau his eharge. if, therefore, my eoulideuee has ever beeri 
jinlaplued, it haa beeu my miafonuiie, and not my fault. 
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for dictates of Interest — the sentiments of Candour for guiles of a 
Calling. To this cause it may be attributed that Surveyors some- 
limea meet witli Employers who higgle and chaffer as much la 
making a Bargain as if a few pence (ler Acre were the only con- 
sideration on the subject they could think worthy of their solicitude, 
foi^etting tiial the Workman must Live hy his Labour, and that hia 
Labour must iberefore be stinted to ihe price his Employer is con- 
tent to pay, No wonder, then, that Maps so often abound with all 
sorts of Inaccuracies, nor ihat the grossest Inaccuracies should pass 
without suspicion, until the llofch-potcli, of Blunders has brewed up 
Contention and IlUwili is some After-age. 

If the proposed Arbitration had taken place, I should now have 
laid before the Referees a Copy of your Lordship's old Map of Che- 
vening Fark, which shews every line exactly as it stood in that Map 
before I had made a single erasure in it for tiie required corrections. 
1 could not have been guilty of an attempt at imposition by forgery 
in this Copy, without knowing it was open to immediale detection, 
because your Lordship has a Duplicate of liie Old Hap, made by the 
same Surveyor, (1 believe,) and of the same dale as that Map. It 
would then have been for the Referees lo go over the Park with my 
Copy, or else with your wtalCered Map in their hand, and after having 
compared it with the Park, to say if il was possible for any Surveyor, 
without first llemcasaring the WHOLE Park, to make the Corrections 
which I have herein proved by Mr. Fktclter's Letter to me, (see 
above, p. 34,) your Lordship did require me lo make. By com- 
paring the umiUered Old Map of the Park with the Park and the 
New Map, it would have been shewn that the Park liad been en- 
larged by upwards of Sixti/ Acres of Uind, which was purchased by 
your Grandfather subsequently to the date of the Old Map, about 
forty acres of which newly-purcliased Land your Lordship, I be- 
lieve, had no Map of antecedently to my Survey of the Park in 1817. 
And moreover, it would have been seen, that this additional Land 
was intermiicd with the Park, and the former connecting boundaries 
between those different Properties cunip/iiie/y obliterated, and also, 
that since the dale of the Old Map, namely 1776, almost the whole 
of the interior of ihe Park hud been totally altered. All this would 
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have been proved if the proposed Arbiiraiion had taken place, qikI 
all this is equally open la proof bij infection NOW. 

It is impossible that any person "corapetenl" lo measure and 
map Chevening Park could tell your Lordehip that the Alterations 
which you retiuired could be made without Remeasuring the whole 
Park. The contrary is indeed asserted by your Steward in the An- 
swer which he states your Lordship desired him to return to mj 
Letter to you, dated December 7ih, 1818 (see above, p, 34). The 
passage here alluded to la as follows : " Jt will appear hy an inipeo- 
licmoftlte oriijinal Map, vihicli it on a hrycr Saite than tiiat whidt 
you altered, and uikich Earl Stanhope km shewn to me, that iherediil 
not fiisl any neeeuittj whatever to revieasure iJtc whoie Park." But 
your Lordship's Steward who wbote this assertion does not pretend 
to be a Land-measurer, and, doublless, did not consider himself re- 
sponsible for llie contents of a Letter which he wrote from your 
Lordship's dictation, merely la ihe capacity of a Secretary, and 
which, he says at the outset, he wrote by your desire. In assertiof, 
iberefore, "that there did not exist any necessity whatever to re- 
meaiiire the whole Park,'' your Lordship's Steward tells me so, not 
on his own authority, but on your Lordship's ; and if your Lord- 
ship's Steward has likewise told your Lordship " that there did not 
exist any necessity whatever to remeasure the whole Park," it must 
have been because your Lordship told your Lordship's Steward H 
first, and then your Lordship's Steward told your Lordship so uut of 
deference to your Lordship's Judgment, 

This unfounded ossertion can be justly imputed lo your Lordship 
alone. I do not say il was youi- fault — but your mistake, — that you 
liad " missed your aim, and had got out of your way," and needed 
some one to convince you of your error and shew you right. 

Put your unallered Map, my Lord, into the hand of any person 
"competent" to measure and map Cbevening Park, and let him go 
over the Park with it and compare the Map with the Land, and he 
will not tell you thut the alterations which have been made in the 
Land since that Map was made, could be correctly laid down in a 
new Map without remeasuring the whole Park; no "competent 
person" would so belie his 



^1 



Your Lordship regrets llie delnif which prevenlcd tlie proposed 
Arbilralion (aking place (see above, p^ 12]. If the Arbitration had 
taken place, and if it had been immediately after your appoiatmenL 
of Mr. Scott for yotir Arbitrator, does your Lordship suppose that 
the Cause between us would have been adjudged with more jusiiee 
to 1/ou, than j'ou yourself have adjudged it ? * 

Mr, Scott is a stranger to me. I know nothing of him, but from 
the information of Mr. Fletcher, who, when he mentioned Mr. Scott's 
name to me as your Lordship's intended Referee, lold me Mr, Scott 
was a respectable Land-Surveyor, of considerable practice in Surrey. 
I know nothing whatever of Mr. Scolt's terms of charge for his 
work ; but if Mr. Scolt charged your Lordship any thing near a fair 
remuneration for his time, when you employed him upon the occa- 
sions herein before mentioned, and on which he proved the inaccu- 
racy of your old Map, (see above, p. 30,) 1 very vuell know that the 
instant your Lordship had read Mr. Scott's Bill, you gave a pretty 
sure guess that Mr. Scott was no " competent person" for your Lord- 
ship to place on the Bench, to pronounce t!iat the charges contained 
in my Dil! were " unreasonable and exorbitant." 

And can your Lordship think that Mr. Scott would have pro- 
nounced " that there did not exist am/ necessity whatever to rc- 
measure the laluile Park," when, upon both occasions in which you 
had employed him to measure Land to try the accuracy of that Map, 
he proved it to be grossly erroneous — more than two acres wrong in 
less ban /" y a es f Land in one iusiante, and (too acres wrong 
n I ■ss ! n a of Land in the other instance f Does your 

Lord 1 p m g] h Mr. Scott could have pronounced that the 
q an es exp as d in such a IVIap as that, ought to have been 
el ed n and k n f correct without romeasuremenl ? No ; Mr. 
Scott never could have spoken so against his conviction. 

Nothing, certainly, cotild be more fair and liberal on the part of 
your Lordship, than your appointing a person fur your Referee 



• " tie [Earl S/anhopr] thinks lliat, iu Justice M hlini-clf ami hr your 
EatLsfactiun, your ItiLl uughc to be rufeiTcd lu Arbitration." — Luttci' fiuui 
Mr. Fletcher : see abuve, |t. 34. 
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whom you had previously employed to Measure part of ihis veiy 
Properly after me, to discover whether my Work or the old Map 
was in error, and who liad proved to you that my Work was nghi 
and your old Map £fr™*ly wroiig^. Bui if thaie proofs did not con- 
vince jou that your old Map could nol be corrected williout remea- 
suring the whole Park, what upon eniih would convince you } 

After these proofs of tlic gross falsity of your old Map, if there 
had been no other proof of its necessity, there was not a shadow oia 
jrretal for you any longer to adhere to your accusation, " that then 
did not exisl any nccettiuj whatever to remrastirt ike whole Park." 

As to the Vindication of my charges — When Mr. Fletcher called 
on me in September, I82P, (sec above, p. 6,) to sound roe if I 
would be willing to make an abatement of my Bill, and 1 refused lo 
listen to any such proposal, declaring al the same time that as Earl 
Stanhope slill persisted in his accusation of my having exceeded bis 
order in the extent of the Work done, the first point lo settle be- 
tween us was, wlielher hia Lordship aantsed me wrongfully, Mr. 
Fletcher inquired whether, if the objection to my having measured 
Land unnecessarily were lo be waved, I would agree to reduce my 
rate of charge of lateen peTux per acre ■ to a shilling per acre. He 
said that Earl Slauhope had lately made inquiries of the charges of 
London Surveyors, and that their general price for Measuring and 
Mapping Land was a shilling per acre. By your I^ordship's own 
shewing, then, the general charge of London Surveyors, in 1829, 
for Measuring and Mapping Land, was a shilling per acre. And 
was this also their chaige for Measuring and making two Maps of 
such Land as Chevening Park f Or was it their charge for Mea- 
suring and making a Map of common farms f And was the price 
of Flour SIX povnds per sack, and the price of Malt twelve shillings 
and sinpence per bushel in 182ft, which was the case in this neigh- 
bourhood in 1817, at the time Chevening Park was Measured and 
Mapped for your Lordship ? 

When you first objected to my rate of chai^, you desired 



■ Earl Stanhope bad an uxtra Map madp 
which wai iacladcd in thin charge of I6d. per 



clinrne foi 
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Mi. Flelcher to slate in his Letter to me upon that occasioji, 
that you had been informed by Persons of much knowledge and ex- 
perience on these subjects, that llie charges contained in ray Bill 
were exorbiiant, and " lliat Estates have been accurately and neatly 
Mapped for sixpence per acre," (See above, p. 34.) This was in 
181B. But on asuhsequent inquiry, after a lapse of ten years, you 
learn that the general price of London Surveyors for Measuring and 
Mapping Land is then two sixpences per acre. So then, notwith- 
standing " the price of Provisions" had, according to your own 
,v(a(«jien( in the House of Lords, been lowered _^y per cent,,* the 
price of Measuring and Mapping Land had been doubled. When 
your Lordship comniuniealed this discovery to those knowing and 
experienced Persons who, at the outset, informed you " that Estates 
have been accnrately and iieally Mapped for sixpence per acre," I 
wonder wheiher those Persons attributed this " most marvellous al- 
teration" in the price of Measuring and Mapping Estates to the 
" March of Intellect," of which, as your Lordship has re- 
marked, " we have heard so much ;"f or whether, if they knew not 
the cause, they suggested to your Lordship " it would be a lit sub- 
ject of inquiry by the Royal Society and in the two Universities" — 
" Ihat it might be proposed as a Prize to ascertain the cause of this 
mMl marvellovs alteration" ? Or wheiher did both your Lord- 
ship and those knowing and experienced Persons, your Lordship's 
Advisers, content yourselves with setting down this " most marvel- 
lous alteTaiion'" among those other wonders which, as your Lord- 
ship has also remarked, " must excile our astonishment till the cause 
is explained, and then, as in the story of Columbus and the Egg, we 
only wonder at ourselves for not having discovered it sooner" ? J 



* Report o( your Lordvliip's Speccli iu the Housa of hotHs, FeLruaiy I, 
1SZ3; Mr, Cobbett's fft«% Register, pp. 286—288, 2((0, 291, Hay .1, 
1823. 

t A Letter from Earl Stanhope lo Ihe Owners and OcriipieiB of Shei'|j 
rarma, pp. 16,17. 1823. 
'X Ibid. 




U a ihilling per acre was a/aiV price for Measuring and Mappinj 
Land in 18'JS, could your Lordship think a shilling per acre a suS- 
cieot remuDeration Tor Measuring and luakiog two Maps of the same 
in 1817, when Uk price of the necesairy articles of subsistence ws 
io nmck higher than in IS2S ? How, then, could you in coriJcieiiK 
luacjil to Mr. Fletcher's proposal of cominfi to me in 1828, to male 
an offer of paying me no more than a shilling per acre for wort 
done in 1S17, and after you had had the use of the money eleifn 
year*' This was Equitable ADJUSTMB.fT with a witness— this 
was adjusting the payment of a Debt to the raised value of the Cur- 
rency with a ven^ance. 

t have now done that which I apprized your Lordship in to}' ha 
Letter lo Mr. Fletcher I would reserve my right to do. I have bettiu 
replied lo your Remarks in Answer lo my Letter to you of the 28lli 
May. [See above, p. 14.) And I have staled my Case lo m 
Neighbours just the same as I should liave done to the Referees lu 
your presence, if ihe proposed Arbitration had taken place. 1 have 
herein also shewn to my Neighbours thai it was not ultimately mj 
fauli that ibe proposed Arbitration did not lake place, but thai, be- 
cause your Lordship could not tind an Arbitrator to your satisfactioit, 
you at length paid me my Bill — that, on your being urged lo ihe 
uimost degree to proceed in Ihe proposed Arbitration, you sent nie 
ilie Money, not because your opinion " upion the question itself" 
was altered, hut because you could find no " competent person" lo 
abei you in i(. Whether your opinion upon a ijuestion, when onef 
pronounced, is as unalterable as the law of the Medes and Persians, 
1 know not — but ihia you know, that you could not go into the 
Arbitration but with the certainly of being cast. You could find do 
Surveyor veho could in his conscience lell you that I had Measured 
more Land upon this occasion than was requisite to execute ibe 
gave me, and to do you justice in the work. 

Although your Lordship at length paid me my Bill, you have 
jiever withdrawn your Accusations, I have, iherefbre, printed this 
Statement of the Dispute between us, lo submit lo my Neighbours 
what 1 had to offer in my Defence, to refute your unfounded qpi- 
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nionsy and to clear myself of the undeserved imputation of having 
attempted to defraud you. 

In the hope that the perusal of this Address will help your Lord- 
ship to acquire a more adequate notion of remunei'ation^ and a morg 
equitable notion of justice, 

I remain, my Lord, 

Faithfully, 
Your Lorship's painful Admonisher, 

Abraham Barham. 

Chipsted, March 15, 183L 



This Address to be liad only of the Author. 
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